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Foreword and Dedication 


Nothing happens unless someone 
e thinks it should, 
e dreams it can, 
© decides it must. 


Never was it her intention to open a women’s shelter. Daisy Wilson’s 
immediate concern was assistance for the young women who were arriving 
at Edmonton’s Bus Depot from the North, being met by men who were 
offering less than desirable prospects for their future. 


Daisy’s intention was more modest than opening a shelter; she just wanted 
a safe place where these women could sit and chat over a cup of coffee and 
learn what services and facilities were available to help them settle in. 


As time went on, the realization came that women really did need a 

shelter to serve as a safe place—first for any woman, then for women with 
children who were living in unsafe conditions such as being battered by 
their spouses or partners physically, mentally, and/or emotionally, who had 
nowhere to go. 


There have been (and still are) many someones at Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter. These someones thought such a shelter should exist, dreamed it 
could and decided it must, so they sprang into action. 


As you read WINning: The Trials, Tribulations, and Triumphs of Opening 
a Women’s Shelter, you will see us as we were: a group of women, green 
with inexperience in such matters, embarking on a journey of which we 
knew naught, but with boundless determination, and you will follow that 
journey through fifty- plus years to today. 


The first, and most audacious move, in 1970 was to set up the Edmonton 
Women’s Emergency Shelter. The only criterion for admission was that a 
woman needed sheltering. When the provincial government contracted with 
the City Centre Church Corporation to develop the Women’s Emergency 
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Accommodation Centre in 1974, the group went on to a specific sheltering 
need, the need to shelter women and children escaping family violence. 


They discussed and planned what such a shelter would require: how to 
convince the Government of Alberta that it was needed; how to raise 
funds and apply for grants; how to locate an appropriate building that 
could be adapted to their needs; how to find the necessary staff, and what 
equipment and supplies would be required. 


They decided on a name—WIN House—which stood for Women In Need. 
This book is dedicated to all those who worked so diligently to make 


Edmonton women’s Shelter and WIN House a reality: to the Board of 
Directors who steered it through; the volunteers, staff, and community 
agencies who supported it; to donors large and small; to the women 
escaping all manner of violence at first; and to the women who, along with 
their children, bravely sought escape from domestic violence and found a 
safe haven at WIN House before beginning a new life. 


This dedication would not be complete without including the name of 
Ardis Beaudry whose firm but gentle urging persuaded us to undertake 
this book project, which is an important part of the history of our city, our 


province, and our country. 


—Phyllis Ellis 
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Fi vetace 


In 1969, I was one of the lucky people who met with others, who would 
soon become the Founders of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter (EWS), 
women and men who started an organization that has touched the lives 

of thousands of women over the last fifty years. The group had and has 
one mission: to provide safety for women in need of shelter from the many 
forms of violence that destroy their lives. Many of the Founders say that 
their involvement with EWS changed their lives. Being barely out of my 
teens, EWS did not so much change my life as form it. 


For decades, I have wanted to write the history of the Shelter, a story full 
of optimism, faith, struggle, defeats, and triumphs—a story more amazing 
than fiction. Throughout the history, those guiding EWS have shown their 
ability to study the issues that women face and to find innovative ways to 
provide help. It has been a huge task—I collected over 1500 archival files 


from many sources—but also an engrossing task. 


The story that has resulted from that research has hundreds of details 
about how the Founders moved from a small operation in a church to 
three houses, always sheltering women in crisis. It is not a textbook on 

the steps to take to start a shelter; it is, instead, a demonstration of how a 
small group of ordinary people can lead change in their society, a story that 
offers hope to people of goodwill everywhere. 


Four of the original Founders of the Shelter are responsible for creating 
the circumstances that allowed this history to be written. Ardis Beaudry, 
Phyllis Ellis, Lynn Hannley, and Rose-Marie McCarthy volunteered their 
time for over two years to apply successfully for an Accelerator Grant to 
the Edmonton Heritage Council and subsequently to direct the Edmonton 
Women Sheltering Women history project. 


Without their efforts, I could not have written the book. Each contributed 
her own skills: Rose-Marie has been our organizer, keeping us on track, 
as well as contributing her knowledge of the archives around the city. 
Ardis has kept us clear on our purpose in telling the story through her 
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deep understanding of the original and ongoing mission of EWS. Phyllis 
has added her memories, and most importantly, has led the editing of the 
manuscript with her fine sense of grammar and style. My lifelong friend, 
Lynn, shared the office resources of The Communitas Group, provided the 
accommodation where my Golden Retriever Branden and I stayed while 
in Edmonton, and her calm understanding of how to get things done in 
Alberta today. I have used the help of the committee plus the skills of my 
writing life to read the archives and interview EWS members and staff in 
order to tell this story as clearly and accurately as possible. Any errors of 
fact or judgment are my own. 


Writing the histories of dynamic organizations is an attempt to present 

the past to the future. However, editorial styles change, and when writing 
fifty year histories, there are often many changes in style, people involved, 
memories, and preferred language then and now. Here are a few decisions 
that I have made to make the story as readable as possible while respecting 
the integrity of past work. 


First, when referring to people who were involved as Management 
Committee and Board Members, staff, volunteers, and supporters, I have 
chosen to use the names that they used during the times when they were 


involved in order to avoid confusion in memories and in quoted material. 


The second language issue is how to refer appropriately to the First Peoples 
of this country. During the 1970/80s, the term most often accepted was 
Native to refer to Métis, status/treaty, non-status people, and Inuit. It was 
used by organizations such as the Native Brotherhood, Native Friendship 
Centres, Native Women’s Association of Canada, all of which had some 
involvement with the Edmonton Women’s Shelter during its early years. 
The files from the Shelter written during at least the first three decades use 
the term native so when quotations are taken from those materials that is 
the term. Thus, in order to have some continuity through the story, I have 
used native as the general term, although in quotations from later decades I 
have generally followed the usage of the group providing the material. 


Finally, grammatical styles have become simpler over the last five decades. 
For example, the practice of peppering abbreviations, acronyms, and 
initialisms with periods has fallen out of favour. In addition, there has been 
a significant reduction in the use of punctuation marks. I have followed 
these conventions whenever the result seemed clear and readable. 
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Author Acknowledgements 


To begin, I want to thank the Edmonton Heritage 
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development in Edmonton for an important half of the 
population, the women. Without the EHC confidence in 





the Housing for Women Book Society, the story could 


Marsha Mildon, 
writer and EWS volunteer Nfany of the Shelter donors, volunteers, and staff 


appear in the text of the book. However, it is impossible to acknowledge 


easily have been lost. 


individually all of those who have contributed time, money, and goods to 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter (later known as WIN House) over the years 
simply because the organization has been so blessed by the support of the 
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Church Women—have been a constant support, enabling the Shelter to 
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Each of the three WIN Houses was developed because of wonderful gifts. 
The Clifford E. Lee Foundation bought WIN House I, leased it to EWS for 
the first 24 years, then donated it to the organization in 2002. In 1981, 
the Sisters of Providence gave a donation that enabled EWS to buy land, 
while an anonymous donor then gave the funds to build WIN I, the first 
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purpose-built house in Canada for women and their children escaping 
violence. Renee Gouin-Katz donated funds at a crucial time to enable WIN 
III/Carol’s House to reopen and continue its important mission. 


It is important to note that the City of Edmonton, Province of Alberta, 
and Canadian governments have stepped up to provide crucial operating 
funds for EWS/WIN services to women escaping violence. Foundations, 
industries, small and large businesses, sports teams, women’s sewing 
groups... so many wonderful groups and individuals of the Alberta 
community have contributed in the past and continue to support the 
future. Such support is both wonderful and amazing. 


Finally, I want to acknowledge all the women from EWS/WIN who have 
given their time and energy to serve women, and their memories to assist in 


preparing the history. In particular, I want to thank Tess Gordey, Executive 
Director of WIN House (2019), for the efforts she has made over the last 
year and a half to help me understand current Shelter operation. 





The EWS Founders involved in writing this history enjoy a lunch together with some 
of the current WIN House Staff and Board Members as the organization passes the 
50-year-mark. 
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Housing for Women Book Society (left to right) Ardis Beaudry, Phyllis Ellis, Rose- 


Marie McCarthy, Lynn Hannley 


The four women shown above, all shelter founders, established a formal 
committee in early 2018 with the sole purpose of documenting the story 
of the original Women’s Emergency Shelter in Edmonton, Alberta, and 

its development. This was the result of discussions over a number of 

years to the effect that “this story needs to be told.” Marsha Mildon was 
contacted and agreed to be the writer. The committee was an advisory and 
supervisory body with the writer carrying out most of the activities. 


An application for funding was submitted to the Edmonton Heritage 
Council for $10,000. We were awarded $7000 in November 2018. The 
grant was sufficient for the research and writing, but not for final editing, 
printing, and promotion. Donations from personal friends, the Catholic 
Women’s League, and the Knights of Columbus allowed us to pay our 
writer and our bills. These donors are listed below. 
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suggestions and questions. We had no idea how much work, time, expense 
and dedication is involved in producing a book. It is a testament to those 
women 50 years ago who also had “no idea” but started the sheltering 


movement in Edmonton. 
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Fi rolozve, 
Changing. History 1968 


“The year 1968 remains one of the most tumultuous single years in 
history,” so says history.com (2019, para.1) Indeed, the whole decade of 
the 1960s was a time of rapid, often loud, sometimes violent, cultural and 
political change, including the assassinations of Martin Luther King and 
Robert F. Kennedy, the building of the Berlin Wall, the Vietnam War, the 
Prague Spring fight for freedom, and the failed Bay of Pigs invasion, as well 
as hundreds of student protests across Europe and North America. 


In Canada, many were welcoming draft dodgers from the USA’s Vietnam 
War. Young people were hitchhiking across the country in droves 
proclaiming flower power, make love not war, and power to the people 
plus experimenting with cannabis and other forbidden drugs. First Nations 
women were beginning to organize on many issues including using the 
courts to regain rights to treaty status even if they had married non-status 
men. The Royal Commission on the Status of Women was holding public 
hearings across the country, and Pierre Elliott Trudeau became Prime 
Minister. “Overwhelmingly, however, the greatest factor causing social 
change was the numbers. By the mid-1960s more than half of Canada’s 
population of 20 million was under age 25.” (Belshaw, “The 1960s 
Counterculture” 2019, para. 2) These young people tended to reject the 
authorities in all cultures, which led to many in Canada embracing ideas 
such as those of the New Left and Second Wave Feminism. 


The year 1968 was also the year when Margarita (Daisy) Wilson, daughter 
of immigrants, began to work on a woman-centred project described in 
her Report as President of the Edmonton Diocesan Council of the Catholic 
Women’s League (CWL): 


It was during my tenure as president that I became aware through a 
news report in the Edmonton Journal that young Native girls coming 
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to the City by bus were often approached by men who subsequently 
taxied them to some questionable activity... these observations caused 
me to approach the Director of the YWCA as to whether they could 
help these women. She informed me that it was not their policy at that 
time to offer shelter to these women.(p. 3) 


On June 20, 1968, however, the YWCA hosted a meeting of 28 interested 
organizations to discuss the issues Daisy had raised. As a result of 

that meeting, an Action Committee was set up to investigate the needs 

of transient women. The objectives of their research were reported 
subsequently in The Mossman Report: 


... to determine 
1. What persons are in need 
2. How many are in need 
3. What services are presently available to meet these needs 
4 


. How much service is needed and what adjustments could be made to 
the present services 


5. What additional services may be indicated (Mossman,1969, p. 1) 


Daisy’s solo trips to the bus depot to see if young women, especially 

young Native women, were coming into town without resources and 

her subsequent early response to this issue marked the start of a fifty 

year journey to shelter women in need; a journey that continues today; a 
journey that changed the lives of many women who have been sheltered as 
well as the lives of the women (and men) who have worked and continue 
to work, with faith, dedication, and persistence to provide that shelter. This 
is their story... 
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Chapter One 


Hovsinz. and Community in Edmonton 
in the late 1960¢ 


Before starting to describe the group of people involved and the actual 
development of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter, it is important to take a 
look at what was happening in post-war Edmonton, particularly during the 
1960s and early 70s. Alberta had suffered during the Depression and the 


war, SO new prosperity was welcome: 


Post-war Edmonton was booming. Houses were being built at a rate 
not seen since 1929, but supply was unable to keep up with demand... 


During the 1950s, the city increased in population from 149,000 

to 269,000 people. In 1955, Edmonton was home to one of the 

first shopping centres in Canada when Westmount Mall opened its 
doors. The University of Alberta expanded, and the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology opened in 1960 to meet the growing need for 
skilled technical workers. 


Edmonton prospered throughout the 1960s and 1970s as the northern 
oil boom brought thousands of jobs and newcomers. Suburban 
growth flourished as Edmonton became a metropolitan area growing 
on all sides when Beverly in the east and Jasper Place in the west were 
annexed in the early 1960s.(Edmonton Historical Board, The Post 
War Years: 1946-1970 para. 3, 6, 7) 


Growing prosperity and growing population make for exciting times. 
However, prosperity is not without its own problems. In particular, it 
rarely includes the poor, although they too pour into an exciting city 
looking for their part in the new wealth. 


Governments also began to respond to prosperity. The federal government 
was promoting home ownership, not rentals, through the new Central 
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Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a good approach for many but not 
for poorer folks. While some neighbourhoods were developing acres of 
new housing, some older neighbourhoods were losing out: 


Following the Second World War, many people who had started out in 
Boyle Street could afford to move and became dispersed throughout 
the city. Those who couldn’t afford it stayed. The neighbourhood 
became home to an increasing number of vacant lots and fewer 
residences. By the 1950s Boyle Street was riddled with cheap hotels, 
crowded rooming houses, vacant lots, prostitution, and crime. 


The community has since been the focus of many plans for urban 
renewal, social assistance, and public housing projects including one 
grandiose scheme in the 1980s involving a $200 million hotel, office, 
and apartment complex. The change that has actually occurred, 
however, has happened slowly. (Edmonton Historical Board, 
Neighbourhoods: Boyle Street, 2019, para. 4,5) 


Unfortunately, all this development resulted in major housing problems. 
Landlords with low cost rentals were raising rents. Some older houses 
were being demolished for the new and the better. These dreams for the 
future created a major concern with housing, particularly for Native 
people, many of whom were also heading into prosperous Edmonton. 
Public awareness of this concern was effectively kicked off by Lillian Piché 
Shirt. Mother of four from the Saddle Lake Cree Reserve, Lillian had been 
looking unsuccessfully for a rental for over two months: 


‘T decided I was going to do something about it. It was in May, and I 
thought, well, how am I going to do this? Iam not many in number ... 
and IJ looked at it from all different directions...’ So I went and picked 
up my tipi at my grandma’s, ‘cause I had decided what I was going 

to do. I was going to put up a tipi right smack dab in the middle of 
Churchill Square—right in front of City Hall, where the mayor could 
see me from his desk. She declared ‘I won’t move until I’m forced 

out or I get a proper house to live in.’ Lillian said the protest was 

not just about housing, but about discrimination in education and 
welfare and a call to respect human rights. She was concerned that 
Indigenous children were not being taught their own history in school, 
that children were losing their identity, and she called for schools on 
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reserves rather than young people having to go to the cities. The tipi 
went up on May 30 [1969]. Shirt, George, Carter, 2016, para. 2) 


A Citizens Committee on Housing and Discrimination formed to support 
Shirt. It was led by Don Whiteside, a University of Alberta professor 

and member of Alberta Human Rights Commission, assisted by many 
others including the Native Friendship Centre, the Native Brotherhood 
Information Centre with Métis Chair George McDermott, Bissell Centre, 
Lynn Hannley from the Edmonton Social Planning Council (ESPC), and 
Trinity United Church. They studied the issue of discrimination against 
Native people in Boyle Street and prepared a paper, A Study into the 
Attitudes ofEdmonton Landlords toward Native Tenants 1969/70. This 
study showed that there was indeed discrimination against Native tenants 
and those on welfare, but that, in general, the better the original condition 
of the rental the better the relationship between Native tenants and their 
landlords. People involved with the ESPC and the Native Brotherhood 
Society began setting up a committee, first known as Housing for People, 
that would become the Edmonton Citizens for Better Housing (ECBH) to 
study the housing issues: 


The Information Centre has been very active in trying to find 
accommodations for many people. There are several families who 
have been looking for suitable housing for months. It is extremely 
difficult to find a place for those who are Native people, on welfare, 
have several children, or are single-parent families. The Information 
Centre has looked for housing for more than 50 families, as well 

as for several single people in the few months during which it has 
been open. Often a place has been located, but generally the houses 
or apartments found were only acceptable because the people were 
desperate. Rarely has satisfactory housing been located.(Housing for 
People Committee, 1969, p. 1) 


The federal government’s attempts to assimilate Native people created even 
greater housing problems for Native women than for others: 


Aboriginal women of Canada have struggled since 1967 to have their 
right to identity and their civil and political rights recognized. Part 

of this battle included changing century-old provisions in the Indian 
Act which banished women from their families and communities by 
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forcing them to give up their Indian status, Band membership, and, 
essentially, their identity as Aboriginal women if they married outside 
their race (McIvor, “Aboriginal Women’s Rights as Existing Rights,” 
p. 34) 


Even if a Native woman later was separated or divorced from her husband, 
she could no longer return to her reserve, nor could her children. Two 
women, Jeanette Corbiere Lavell and Yvonne Bedard, challenged this law 
right up to the Supreme Court, but lost in 1973. 


Thus the Indian Act created a staggering loss of status and home to Native 
women: 


Between 1876 and 1985 approximately 25,000 Indian women lost 
Status and had to leave their communities. (Harry, The Indian Act & 
Aboriginal Women’s Empowerment, January 2009. p. 21) 


This figure of 25,000 Native women who lost home and status only 
counts the individual women who married out. The children of those 
women never had status nor homes on their mothers’ reserves, so this one 
provision of the Indian Act undoubtedly affected hundreds of thousands 
of Native children, grandchildren, and so on, who lost the possibility of 
reserve homes. This, no doubt, contributed to the higher percentages of 
Native women who have needed shelter in Canadian cities. Despite the 
United Nations Committee on Human Rights ruling that the Indian Act 
still violates the rights of Native women, it remains a problem in 2020 that 
deprives them of safe and secure homes, among other rights. 


Women's Place in the 1960s/70s 

Despite government initiatives such as the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women, the Sixties generation’s ideas about free love, and the rise of 
Second Wave Feminism, the position of married women had not changed 
significantly. The issue of male control of families is a significant factor 
throughout the story of the Shelter. 


Marriage was permanent. You were told ‘you made your bed, now lie 
in it; you cannot come home.’ There were no jobs for married women; 
money was handled by men. 


Family violence was hidden: women fell down stairs, walked into 
doors, etc. Even beaten children were never recognized at school. 
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They’d just had an accident. 


Alcohol was not seen as a problem. Husbands ‘just drink a little 
sometimes.’ Family matters were private and silent. 


I will always remember the woman who came to the shelter wearing 
a real mink coat and lovely clothes. She was well travelled, but she 
had not a penny in her pocket. Men were quietly in control and only 
recently has change been recognized. Even now the change is not 
sufficient. (Ardis Beaudry, personal communication, 2019) 


Rose-Marie McCarthy, another of the early Founders of EWS/WIN, also 
writes about her own family background and about the place of women as 
the group was beginning to develop the Shelters: 


I look back and see that my mother never had any money of her own. 
She had to ask/beg my dad for extra money for special events like 
Christmas. Dad paid all the bills. I was in junior high and did the 
time sheets for my father’s workers and did not know that mom had 
no idea of how much he made. When I told her, she didn’t believe 
me. It wasn’t until I returned to Edmonton after getting married 

and being away for three years, that I found out mom did not even 
have a bank account. I was shocked to learn that the baby bonus 
went to dad. Well, we fixed that! And you can imagine how my dad 
responded. But that was the norm. 


I did a lot of taxi service during those early years of EWS and 

WIN. We were really naive—when I look back, I think of how 
dangerous some of these activities were. But not having experienced 
the type of violence the women came from, we just provided whatever 
they needed. 


One memory is of a woman and her husband who both taught 

at the University of Alberta. I drove her a few times to different 
appointments as she planned her escape back to Europe. Here in 
Edmonton, he drove her to work and of course back home. She lived 
alone in a locked basement suite in the house they rented, no phone 
but a TV. He shopped and bought her what she needed and controlled 
her whole life. She had absolutely no money, her earnings by cheque 
in those days, went into his bank account. This was a very smart, 
good looking woman, articulate and outgoing, but she was controlled 
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by her husband. Her escape from this life was planned after she 
opened up to one of her colleagues, who a few days later took her to 
WIN House. Staff helped her obtain some documents, mostly with the 
help of the University, as well as the pay owed to her. She was then 
able to get the necessary documents and purchase her ticket home. 
(personal communication, 2019) 


Daisy Wilson's Words about the Shelter 


Daisy Wilson planted the seed of action to shelter women in Edmonton in 
the 1960s. Born in Calgary in 1912, she managed to be a woman of her 
time, her faith, but also of her changing community. Although she is no 
longer with us, she left a clear record of her thoughts and feelings about 
sheltering in speeches to the Catholic Women’s League (CWL) as well as 
conversations with everyone from grandchildren to the general public. 


I became president of the St. Joseph’s CWL Council and later I was 
Diocesan president. When I felt I could extend my interests, I became 
interested in the needs of women... 


I read an article in the Edmonton Journal reporting that Native 
women were coming to the City with no plans as to where they were 
going to live. This bothered me, so I decided to go to the bus depot 
several times and then went to the YWCA. They informed me that 
they did not have accommodation for overnight clients. As a result, 
a meeting was held at the YWCA... from that meeting an Overnight 
Shelter for Women became a reality... 


I involved Ardis [Beaudry] in the formation of the Edmonton 
Women’s Emergency Shelter. It was at this time that I realized her 
concern for women in need and her desire to improve their lot... Our 
common pursuit has been and continues to be responding to the needs 
of women in crisis situations. It was in January 1970 that we were 
elected to a citizens’ Board of Directors, charged with giving direction 
to the [Edmonton Women’s Emergency Shelter] (EWS)... 


I remember I was struck by one girl in particular. She was a young 
girl, very pretty. She touched me because she came in and was on 
drugs and was spaced out. I thought, Oh! She’s somebody’s daughter! 
(Lenon, Women as Agents of Change, 1991, p. 6) 
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Critical to all of Daisy’s activities at the Shelter and elsewhere was her 
belief in working for change to reinforce human dignity: 


The human dignity of all people everywhere is recognized and this 
requires a commitment on the part of every member, be it for peasants 
living in subhuman conditions in Peru, children starving, our own 
Indian people deprived of dignity by our forefathers and ourselves, or 
the lonely elderly lady or gentleman down the street. 


(Wilson. Excerpts from speeches to CWL groups,1970 to 1996) 


‘I have spoken out for what I believe in. It is important for women to 
speak... and to be ... involved in the community at all levels, either 
with Boards, organizations, or amongst friends.’ When I asked Daisy 
if she would consider herself a feminist, she responded by saying, ‘I 


guess I am.’ (Lenon, 1991, p. 8) 
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Chapter Two 
Accidental Founders 1968-TO 


New prosperity for some but greater poverty for others laid the foundation 
for the growth of more services for those who couldn’t keep up. With a 

baby boom maturing, there were more university graduates than ever before 
looking for meaningful employment. At the same time, the generations who 
had grown up through the Depression and World War II were ready to enjoy 
new prosperity, yet many also held to the values of helping each other and 
those less fortunate that were intrinsic parts of their childhoods. 


New approaches to social action were almost bound to grow from these 
two population groups, along with the new ideas for women about stepping 
out from some of the traditional roles of the fifties that were being raised 

in magazines like Doris Anderson’s Chatelaine and in consciousness raising 
groups at universities and colleges. The churches, often seen as rather 
conservative on women’s roles, were also opening wider spaces within their 


walls. 


So with these ideas circulating, it is not as surprising as it might have been 
that a unique group of people came together around the idea of starting 

a shelter for women, dedicated to creating this new kind of service out of 
nothing except their understanding of a need. The personalities of those 
people are crucial to understanding what happened over the next fifty years. 


They came together around what seemed a simple idea at the time: to 
create a shelter for any woman who did not have a safe place for the night. 
They became accidental heroes, starting something that turned out to be 
both complex and difficult, with little idea at the beginning of where this 
endeavour would lead them or how their efforts would change their own 
lives. 


It was a remarkably ecumenical group involving people from most of the 
main Christian denominations, especially the women’s groups: Catholic 
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Women’s League (CWL), United Church Women (UCW), Anglican Church 
Women (ACW). It also included women from a broad range of secular 
organizations such as the Junior League; Native women with Native 
spirituality beliefs; conservatives, liberals, and leftists politically; university- 
educated and under-educated; different class backgrounds, ethnic 
backgrounds, and life experiences. There were women with husbands 

and children as well as single women, divorced or separated women, and 
widows; there were stay-at-home mothers; women who had been homeless; 
women with full-time jobs; and baby boomers working in social justice and 
street organizations. 


With all those different backgrounds, beliefs, life experiences, ages—even 
different clothes ranging from hats and white gloves to blue jeans and 
beads—this was not a group that one would necessarily expect to bond 
easily or at all. However, the common bond was a strong belief that all 
women needed safety, support, and especially safe shelter, no matter who 
they were or what they were doing. 


This basic belief may have started small, but it blossomed through hundreds 
of experiences: from training sessions; talking with women who used the 
Shelter; constant funding crises and fundraising speeches to community 
groups, churches, and government; from experiences of outright hostility 
from groups who believed EWS was doing everything wrong, to experiences 
of great success and enormous support from other groups. 


Their beliefs along with the process of working together helped the original 
Shelter founders carry on through 50 years with determination to make 

the best arrangements possible for women at any given time. Who could 
imagine in 1968 that such a combination of women from so many different 
backgrounds and so many different groups could and would work together 
to make such a difference to so many people’s lives? 


Church Groups 


Catholic Women's League 


Daisy Wilson 
“When I believe in something, I work for it and when I feel I can make a 
contribution, I do.” This statement by Daisy Wilson provides a short, but 
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complete summary of her life. Daisy grew up in a home where caring for 
others, especially those less privileged, was an integral part of family life. 


That pattern was one that Daisy followed throughout her own life. She 
was a committed member and leader in the Catholic Women’s League 

in the Archdiocese of Edmonton, Alberta, and as such involved many 
CWL members and groups in the work of EWS over the decades. Among 
other organizations, she was a leader with the Victorian Order of Nurses 
(VON), one of the founders of Meals on Wheels, a Board member with 
the Edmonton Social Planning Council (ESPC), all while raising a family 
and assisting in productions by Walterdale Theatre, an Edmonton amateur 
theatre company. A person might be forgiven for describing her as the 
Energizer Bunny of the CWL and Edmonton’s social justice and social 
services. At the end of one of her speeches to the CWL she commented, 
“A member of my family was aware that I was giving this talk and that I 
was not successful in finding a hat from the early years, so he mailed me 
the next best: an Oilers cap,” a cap that she wore for the speech. That was 
Daisy, committed to family and to her community from start to finish. 


Going to the Edmonton bus depot in 1968 to discover the situation of 
young women arriving in the city was part of her whole approach to 
life. Among other issues, she was troubled that women who arrived 
were frequently beaten, sexually abused, and otherwise harmed. She was 
particularly concerned about the fates of indigenous women. 


After raising the concern for transient women, Daisy became part of an 
action committee that documented the situation and that research became 
the basis for The Mossman Report, which subsequently triggered action 
to create the Edmonton Women’s Shelter. Daisy served on the Shelter 
Management Committee/Board of Directors from 1970 to 1986. 


Ardis Beaudry 

When Daisy Wilson first met Ardis Beaudry, Ardis was already chairing 
one of the Catholic Women’s League Civic Action Committees and 
volunteering with the John Howard Society. Ardis remembers that this was 
a cause for some family humour, “Our children thought my being on the 
board of the John Howard Society a huge joke. Dad, as Crown Prosecutor, 
was putting them in jail while Mom was busy trying to get them out.” 
(Autobiography, 2007, p. 2) 
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Daisy Wilson saw a woman with a strong belief in social justice and 
immediately brought Ardis into the meetings about the needs of homeless 
women. The words of Margaret Souch, another of the Shelter founders, 
give a good sense of Ardis’ impact over the years: 


From the start, Ardis became a moving force in the development 

of the services which followed. Later in 1974, when the Provincial 
Government chose to fund a Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre, the Shelter Board under the leadership of Ardis Beaudry, 
turned its efforts toward responding to other unmet needs of women. 
With Ardis as President of the Board, and with her unshakeable 
dedication to the cause, WIN (Women in Need) House I for battered 
mothers with children was opened in 1978. (Souch & Walters, Report 
to UCW, 1978) 


Ardis came from a farm background, but “had to board in Viking with 
my Aunt Helen and return home on the week end. The country students 
were not accepted by the town students and that was a surprise...” 
(Autobiography, 2007, p. 1) She then headed to university where she 
earned a teaching certificate and met her husband to be, Guy Beaudry, a 
graduating lawyer. “Marriage brought life in the city and babies, one after 
the other. Lonely and looking for friends I joined the Catholic Women’s 
League in 1950. Life was never the same,” writes Ardis. In those years, 
when women worked in the home and raised the children, intense long- 
term volunteering like that with the Shelter could change a great deal. 
Clearly, Ardis’ 50-year-long volunteering helped change society’s approach 
to women in need: 


We were pioneers in the sheltering movement and I can truly say 

my life was changed by the humbling experience. We opened WIN 
House II on Nov. 12, 1982. We designed and supervised the building 
construction and proudly furnished each room, all completely paid for 
with money raised from the community.(Beaudry, 2007, p. 2) 


Rose-Marie McCarthy 
Rose-Marie remembers her first work with the CWL as somewhat 
accidental, or at least unintentional: 


We were all staying at home then. The whole neighbourhood was us 
women. We’d get together and have the kids playing around. So it was 
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good to get together with other women, especially women from the 
church... The CWL group needed someone for communications, so I 
went and became communications director for them... 


Then Daisy Wilson became President and I typed a lot and took all 
the notes for her. It took me a while to figure out why I was at all 
these meetings. But when we began this process [EWS] I could see I 
was her communications person. I'd pick her up and we’d go to all 
these meetings and I’d take notes, not minutes. So I was there right 
from the beginning. (Rose-Marie McCarthy, personal communication, 
January 4, 2019) 


I only remember doing two shifts at the church sit up room and one 
shift at the room we obtained... on 101 Street and 102 Avenue, north 
of the old Eaton’s. My daughter was born in 1965, so I was limited 
at what I could do and I can recall the 101 Street site was scary 

and IJ did not volunteer any more. (Rose-Marie McCarthy, personal 
communication, November 18, 2018) 


During those first years, Rose-Marie was not officially on the EWS 
management committee, despite going to meetings with Daisy. However, 
that would change. The CWL was studying issues about violence against 
women in the mid-70s. In 1978 that drew Rose- Marie further into the 


action: 


[Ardis said to me] ‘Well, we need a secretary on our EWS Board.’ I 
didn’t really know what a Board was, but I became secretary and Pat 
Eglinski, a psychiatrist, was president. I’d been secretary of our CWL 
council, but I’'d never heard of anything called a Board until I started 
typing up the EWS minutes of the Board of Directors. (Rose-Marie 
McCarthy, personal communication, January 4, 2019) 


Like so many of the Founders, her involvement with EWS grew into even 
greater activity directed at helping battered women. She was secretary 
with EWS until 1990 when she was recruited to be Executive Director 
(ED) of the Yellowhead Emergency Shelter (YES) in Hinton. Among her 
favourite achievements at YES, she started a men’s counselling group, one 
that got some national attention when Peter Gzowski at CBC Morningside 
interviewed her about it—twice. When she had started as ED at Hinton, 
she promised them two years, and she stayed just over 25 months. 
However, her involvement with shelters was not about to end: 
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When I got back to Edmonton, Jessica Hanna asked me to come on 
the board of WINGS [Women In Need Growing Stronger second 
stage housing]. And so that’s how I got on the Board of ACWS, as a 
representative of WINGS. 


I have to tell you, the very first time we had a workshop at WIN 
House we had somebody from the provincial government come to 
talk with us about family violence. That was an eye opener, because 
I’m sure everybody must experience it, but nobody ever talked about 
it. The first time... whoa! I learned a lot. It’s in normal families. The 
father was the boss. It was just a shock. And when you start thinking 
about your friends, yeah... they must have experienced it too. (Rose- 
Marie McCarthy, personal communication, January 4, 2019) 


Dorothy (Dot) Keates 

Dorothy Keates was another member of the CWL who was part of the 
EWS Management Committee in the early 1970s. As President of the 

CWL Edmonton Diocesan Council in 1974, she was among the people 
who sent letters to Premier Lougheed and Social Development Minister 
Neil Crawford complaining about the decision for full funding of the 
Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation (e4c) to run a women’s hostel 
and insisting on more stringent rules for women to be allowed shelter 

there than EWS was prepared to accept. She was again a Board Member 
and on the Facilities Committee when EWS was developing WIN House I. 
While she was President of the CWL Alberta Mackenzie Provincial Council 
during the 1980s, she again became an EWS Board member. In 1992, 

she became President as EWS and the WIN Houses recovered from an 
attempted, and disruptive, takeover of the EWS Board by an outside group. 
Her lifelong involvement gave her the experience to provide much needed 
stability at important times. 


United Church Women (UCW) 


Margaret (Marg) Souch 

A member of the United Church Women of the Edmonton Centre Presbytery, 
Margaret Souch was among those at the 1968 meeting of groups concerned 
about homeless women. She was already Chair of the Community 
Involvement Committee of the Bissell Centre in the Boyle Street area, and 
she had become involved with Edmonton Citizens for Better Housing. Her 


> 
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concern for transient homeless women was a natural step. She volunteered 
immediately for the small Action Committee, and became one of the women 
who researched and wrote The Mossman Report. 


When it was decided that a shelter, plus an information and resource centre, 
would be started, Marg volunteered for both the Management Committee 
and the Volunteer Committee that would hunt for volunteers, train them, 
and assist them to do the work that was needed to help women who came to 
the Shelter. 


No job was too small or too big for Marg. She worked with other Volunteer 
Committee members for an afternoon to silkscreen the posters that announced 
the Shelter opening to the public. More important in the long term, she was 
the one who wrote the first version of the Shelter philosophy. Over the rest 

of her life, Marg Souch worked on every committee of the Shelter, helped 
organize every event, and worked steadfastly with the other Shelter founders 
to serve the needs of women. She was one of the core group that lived through 
the difficult year, 1974, and went on to work on founding WIN House. She 
was also one of those who developed the closest friends through the process. 


Doris Walters 

As Vice President of the Edmonton Centre United Church Women in 1968, 
Doris Walters accompanied her friend Marg Souch to the first meeting 
about sheltering women and joined the Action Committee. She was thanked 
especially in the Acknowledgements for her work on The Mossman Report, 
the document that started it all: 


The Action Committee acknowledges with gratitude the following 
who have made special contributions to the development of this brief: 
Mrs V. Walters and Mrs E. B. Souch who spent many hours compiling 
information and preparing the Brief. (Mossman, May 1969, p. 11) 


She continued for the rest of her life as a member of the Management 
Committee and Board, contributing to every committee. 


Anglican Church and Anglican Church Women (ACW) 


Beatrice (Bea) Taylor 

Bea Taylor volunteered with the EWS Management Committee from the 
very beginning. She acted as Secretary and provided detailed sets of meeting 
minutes, many of which provided information for this history. 
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Reverend David Crawley 

Returning from his studies in England, the Reverend David Crawley was 
hired by Reverend Ronald Shepherd at All Saints Cathedral to work as a 
priest in the inner city. 


It was the summer of 1968 and there was some talk about a youth 
centre. I went away on holidays in July and stopped in Winnipeg 
on my way back. There was a letter there from someone I'd never 
heard of, saying that a group of young people had gone to see Dean 
Shepherd at the Cathedral and he had agreed that there could be a 
youth drop-in centre in the Church hall. 


The youth drop-in centre was not exactly a favourite project for those 
who were concerned with drugs from marijuana to who- knows-what 
psychedelics. When it moved to other premises in July ’68, there were 
police sharp shooters sitting all around on the roof with rifles and 
cameras taking photos of all the young people leaving. (Rev. David 
Crawley, personal communication, January 24, 2019) 


A year later, David was going to meetings of the women’s shelter group 
as a Board Member of the ESPC. Being somewhat alarmed at an autumn 
1969 meeting listening to discussions of long-term plans, he suggested 
the group try something short-term first. He volunteered the All Saints 
bell tower and basement, plus he offered to look for funds and volunteers 
from his contacts. His involvement was relatively short, leaving the ESPC 
and the Cathedral staff not too long after. However before that first three 
month experiment of operating the Shelter in the Cathedral, no one knew 
if the idea would work at all. Those months were key to the future. 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 


Ronald (Ron) Mossman 

Immigrating to Canada from his British farm home in 1954, Ron 
Mossman settled in Edmonton with his wife and son. As a member and 

the Clerk of the Society of Friends Meeting, he began working with the 
Native Friendship Society and served on the Advisory Committee for the 
Indian-Eskimo Association during the 1960s. When concerns were brought 
to the Quakers in 1968 about the plight of young homeless women in 
Edmonton, he became a leader of the community group that studied that 
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issue, produced what came to be known as The Mossman Report, and 
soon developed the shelter for homeless women. For several years of the 
Emergency Overnight Shelter, he was the go to person who was called in 
the middle of night whenever there were emergencies of any sort. He was 
also wonderful at finding essential repair materials and doing some of 
the repairs as the Management Committee struggled to keep the various 
Emergency Shelter locations as safe as possible. 


He took on the role of Chair of the Management Committee, later 
President of the Board, and in 1979 Honorary President of EWS. An 
intelligent, soft-spoken man, though full of the same determination that 
became the dominant characteristic of all the Shelter founders, he guided 
its members through the first hectic years of the Shelter’s existence with 
what could be called a Quaker style. Discussions on the many difficult 
issues they faced would go on until all points of view had been heard and, 
somehow, a consensus would develop. On one occasion, he was heard to 
say, “We can congratulate ourselves that in the time we’ve been running 
the Shelter, we’ve never had to make a decision.” While some Management 
Committee members may have rolled their eyes at that as they remembered 
the many long hours of meetings, it does speak to the devotion of Ron 
Mossman to getting things right without resorting to winner/loser votes. 


Secular Groups 


Junior League 


Betty Nigro 

Betty became involved with the Edmonton Women’s Shelter through 
discussing it at the League. In 1970, the Junior League was the largest 
donor to the first Women’s Emergency Shelter and Betty sat on the 
Management Committee as their representative. 


A mother of four, Betty supported her husband, who had a massive stroke 
in the mid-1950s, and was confined to a wheelchair. She had to learn 
quickly to run the family finances and investments as well as keep the 
household going. Fortunately, she was able to bring that knowledge to the 
Finance Committee of EWS. She worked tirelessly to find ways to fund the 
Shelter. She also worked hard on the Facilities Committee to find spaces 
for the Shelter to operate from and to ensure that they were as clean and 
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efficient as could possibly be arranged. (Mary-Anne Warren, personal 
communication, September 6, 2019) 


Like so many of these Founders, she was instrumental in starting both the 
first Emergency Shelter and WIN House years later. 


Nancy Power 

Sister of Betty Nigro, Nancy Power was also a Junior League member. 
Unlike Betty, she had worked as an equal in her husband’s businesses from 
the start. Involving herself first in insurance and then commercial property 
investment and management, she often rented to people when no one else 
would, a good friend to her tenants. She was also a Board Member of the 
Family Service Association so was familiar with family issues, including 
violence against women and children. Like Betty, Nancy became involved 
on the Management Committee very early, largely to help with fundraising, 
and continued with it for many years, including working to raise funds for 
WIN House. (Mary-Anne Warren, personal communication, September 6, 
2019) 


Professional Women 

Several women with families and professional jobs in the community 
became involved with founding the Shelter, and are gathered under the 
professionals heading although some were also members of church groups 
and secular volunteer groups. 


Elizabeth (Bettie) Hewes 
As ED of the Edmonton Social Planning Council during the early 1970s, 
Bettie Hewes was at the centre of much social justice work. The ESPC 





provided professional planning, community development, and clerical help 
to many groups, including the Native Brotherhood Information Centre, 
the Boyle Street Community Services Co-op, and the Edmonton Women’s 
Emergency Shelter, especially from May 1970 until EWS incorporated in 
1973. 


She had come to Edmonton from Ontario with her husband. They had 
four children; he was building a business; she was also a member of the 
Junior League and took the Junior League’s belief in volunteers seriously. 
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With a background in social work, Bettie worked for the Canadian Mental 
Health Association (CMHA) before ESPC, both organizations that worked 
with volunteers in the community. She recalled it this way: 


I went to work at the Mental Health Association and found myself 
very quickly into social action activity because services for the 
mentally ill in Alberta were terrible. We got immediately involved 

in changing attitudes, in changing legislation and programs for 

the mentally ill. It was terribly difficult, but highly successful, 
astonishingly successful... The Council, in the meantime, had Stewart 
Bishop as their Director. Stewart, I think, recognized that he needed 
some social action components in the Council... and he hired me... 
(Bettie Hewes, personal communication, February 5, 1990) 


Bettie always worked fearlessly, but with humour, to support the Shelter 
group as ESPC Executive Director, as a city councillor, and later as a 
Member of the Legislative Assembly. 


Patricia (Pat) Moore 

Pat Moore came along to the first Shelter group meeting with her 
childhood friend, Barbara Poole, another supporter of the Shelter, 

though primarily as a short and long-term donor. In 1970, Pat and her 
husband were living in Edmonton and she was teaching in some of the 
more difficult parts of the city, working with students at risk. She first 
volunteered, then quickly became part of the Management Committee and 
the Volunteer Committee of EWS. “That’s how organizations start: people 
say there’s a need, we’re going to fill the need, and then they do it,” she 
told The Homestretch (CBC One interview, June 29, 2018) 


She volunteered at the Shelter herself, helped to organize volunteer training 
sessions, and expanded her volunteering for transient/homeless women by 
becoming part of the group working with the Native women’s group in the 
Fort Saskatchewan jail. “I don’t know how I did all that,” she says, “with 
a husband and a full-time job. But I did. It was a wonderful time.” (Pat 
Moore, personal communication January 21, 2019) 


Pat and her husband moved around a great deal in those early years. 
However, shortly after returning to Calgary, she continued her involvement 
with sheltering, one of the early EWS members who continued working on 
this issue for many years in a variety of locations. She became one of the 
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directors of the Calgary Women’s Shelter, a fundraiser, and subsequently, 
President: 


Pat credits her interest in volunteering to her father. My father used to 
say, ‘you pay rent here for your place on earth.’ I didn’t understand it 
at the time, but I do now. 


Pat was named an Officer of the Order of Canada in 2018 ‘for her 
lifelong involvement in her community as a dedicated and hands- 
on volunteer, and for her fundraising and philanthropic efforts to 


strengthen her community’s cultural fabric,’ said the Office of the 
Secretary of the Governor-General. (CBC News, June 29, 2018) 


Jessica Hanna 

A born and bred Edmontonian, Jessica Hanna trained as a nurse at 

the Misericordia Hospital, then worked for some years in northern 
communities before she moved back to Edmonton and the Misericordia. 
Later, she headed overseas as a nursing sister with the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps. It was in the army that she met a Canadian officer, 
and after the war, they married and came back to Edmonton. 


Her husband died young, and with one son to look after, Jessica joined the 
Provincial Health Department, heading up the Social Hygiene clinics. But 
she did so much more than the hard work of being a mother with a serious 
full-time job: Jessica got involved in every organization that she thought 
was important, including the Women’s Shelter. 


On the Management Committee from 1970, Jessica did everything from 
finding rooms for the group to meet in and facilities for the Shelter to 
fundraising to cleaning when the Shelter moved from one place to another. 


She was one of those people who had great ideas all the time, and the 
rest of us were excited to follow up on them. A worker, a mother, a 
volunteer and a creative force in the community; she was an excellent 
Board Member and friend. (Phyllis Ellis, personal communication, 
January 2019) 


Phyllis Ellis 

Phyllis was born and raised in Edmonton. She described her childhood 
experience of doing things for other people and felt that this had carried 
right through her whole life. It was simply what one did: 
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I was a child of the war. Everything we did at school and at home 
was about the war. And at school, I had this marvellous teacher, Mrs. 
Whitehead, and she had us knit—all of us, boys and girls, she had 

us knitting squares for the Red Cross to make into afghans for the 
people in Britain who had been bombed out of their homes. While 
we were knitting, she sat on one of those old school desks and... read 
us the Classics... and we’d knitted like a darn... Then the Red Cross 
woman would come to the school when we had enough squares to 
make several afghans and they’d send them over to Britain. (Phyllis 
Ellis, personal communication, January 2019) 


Phyllis had been a stay-at-home mother for a few years and listened to 
CBC radio all the time. They mentioned some talks that were being given 
in Edmonton by lawyers about women’s issues and women’s rights. This 
was around the time of the Murdoch v. Murdoch matrimonial property 
case. 


Murdoch v. Murdoch was a 1973 Supreme Court of Canada decision from 
Alberta (https://canlii.ca/t/1xv6k). It showed the law as a blunt instrument 
when adapting to social change. The case involved the application of old 
property law principles to emerging matrimonial property realities: 


Facts 

Irene and Alex Murdoch married in 1943 and worked for four years 
on Alberta ranches as a hired couple. Multiple properties of increasing 
value were bought and sold in succession by Alex, culminating in a 
substantial ranch at Black Diamond, Alberta. 


Throughout the marriage Irene worked on the property alongside her 
husband. She operated the ranch during her husband’s substantial 
absences while he was tending other businesses. 


When the marriage ended in 1968, she claimed a half interest in the 
ranch and other assets, the titles of which were in her husband’s name. 
This amounted to about $95,000. She said she was an equal in the 
ranching business during their 25 years of marriage. 


At the Supreme Court of Canada 

... Four of the five male judges concluded that Irene’s work did not 
exceed that which is expected of a typical ranch wife. A trust would 
be found if she had contributed money or if there was a common 
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intention at the time of property acquisition to hold equal shares in 
trust. Irene could prove neither of these things. Therefore, she was 
granted no beneficial interest in the property and she was ordered to 
pay some of her husband’s legal bills. The dissenting judge saw Irene’s 
work contributions as ‘extraordinary.’ He said the pooled wages 
earned early in the marriage should be counted as sufficient financial 
contribution to the property acquisition. A denial of her interest 
would be an inequitable and unjust enrichment of her husband. 
(Bowal & Slavin, Famous Cases, July 5, 2017 para. 4-5, 7-8) 


Many Canadian women, including Ellis, were understandably concerned 
by the Murdoch decision and kept the issues alive. One of the lawyers 
speaking in Edmonton talked about property law and suggested strategies 
for married women: 


I went to one [meeting] and I was very interested to find out that you 
didn’t share things when a marriage broke up ... [The lawyer] was 
saying, ‘Don’t be the one who buys the groceries, be the one who buys 
the lawnmower. I thought ‘Boy, that’s smart advice,’ so I was very 
interested in that, not that I was worried about my marriage, but for 
women everywhere. (Phyllis Ellis, personal communication, January 


2019) 


With her interests in women’s issues, Ellis got involved in the Emergency 
Shelter in 1970 along with her sister who was a volunteer. During the 
development of the two WIN Houses, she was a Board member and a 
member of the Facilities Committee. 


After she became Director of the Alberta Women’s Bureau (AWB) in 1975, 
she was privileged to attend the United Nations Mid-Decade Conference 
on the Status of Women in 1980, held in Copenhagen Denmark. 


The AWB was an information and referral agency of the Alberta 
Government. Its main publication, Laws for Albertans, was used by the 
Faculty of Law and the University of Alberta and was on the shelves of 
all libraries in the province, as were its other publications. AWB also 
published a quarterly newspaper entitled WOMEN, with a circulation of 
60,000 throughout Alberta. 


After 10 years as Director, Phyllis retired in 1984, and became a 
columnist with the Edmonton Journal. Her volunteer work continued, 
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undertaking projects such as re-organizing the Library at Canterbury 
Court Seniors Residence. In 1988, she was elected to the University of 
Alberta Senate, a volunteer position she held for two three-year terms. 


Baby-Boomers 

Like the other groups, the Baby-Boom women were not a single group, 
unified other than in age. Each one could fit into a variety of groupings. 
However, their youth, their emerging feminism, and their sense of urgency 
at the turn of the decade that they needed to change the world—quickly— 
separates them somewhat from some of the older Founders. 


Lynn Hannley 

As a young woman with an ambition to be involved in changing the world, 
Lynn Hannley had studied science at McGill University. She returned home 
to Edmonton and the University of Alberta, then when asked, also began 
working for the City: 


My involvement with the ESPC [started] through the City because 

I was working for the City Parks and Recreation [Department], 

doing recreational organizing in the inner city. A lot of the people 

I knew were involved with the ESPC, and they offered me the job 

[as community organizer] which was to do inner city organizing 

with groups of people. I worked mostly from the old urban renewal 
office and worked also with the guys on the street who organized a 
restaurant. Marc [Father Marc Barrier] was involved in organizing 

it and I was helping out ... there was an expanded connection with 
Native people through Marc whose parish was the Native community 
and the transient men. We basically worked, he and I, on organizing 
the Native Brotherhood. When I went to work for the Council—when 
they took me—they took my colleagues with me. (Lynn Hannley, 
personal communication, March 7, 1990) 


As a woman with concern for all women’s issues, and working with Native 
women like Lillian Piché Shirt who set up a tipi to try to get housing, 

Lynn naturally gravitated to working with the Shelter group. Her contacts 
brought important first hand information about Indigenous women’s needs 
from women such as Métis author Maria Campbell, who was working at 
the same time on the development of McDougall House as well as starting 
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the Native women’s group at the Fort Saskatchewan jail. Thus Lynn’s work 
with the Shelter group as the ESPC’s community worker connected them 
with knowledge and culture of transiency, Native people, and women’s 


issues of homelessness and violence. 


Marsha Mitchell 

Mitchell had been part of the roving sixties generation leaving her Ontario 
home at age seventeen to head for the west coast. The family she left would 
be described by outsiders as a good one and certainly one with educational 
privilege with both parents having university degrees. Behind closed 
curtains, however, there was abuse in the home. After a year in Vancouver 
that included a range of issues from hunting for work that was legal to 
being homeless and sleeping on church pews, she returned to university. 


Four years later, she moved to Edmonton with her own BA and a new 
husband. They both needed to work, so she answered an advertisement 
for a job with a planned emergency shelter. “I thought a shelter for women 
was such a fabulous idea... way better than church pews. I wanted be part 
of that.” 


Instead of applying for that first Shelter job, however, she was persuaded 
by ESPC’s Bettie Hewes to start volunteering full time with Lynn 

Hannley, at the Native Brotherhood Information Centre with George 
McDermott, and with Maria Campbell’s Native women’s group in the 
Fort Saskatchewan Jail. She does recall that she always thought her 

major qualification at the start was having a car she could use to drive 
volunteers to the meetings. “Good thing I’m a fast learner,” she says about 
becoming totally involved with social justice and women’s rights work. On 
attending an organizing meeting of the Shelter group in autumn 1969, she 
immediately joined the Volunteer Committee, soon was hired as the first 
volunteer co-ordinator for the Shelter, and, like others, her life was forever 
changed. 


Nancy Dion 

A single Native woman, Nancy Dion was one of the women involved first 
through the Native Brotherhood, who then became involved with starting 
the Emergency Shelter. She worked on the Management Committee, but 
her central focus was the Volunteer Committee, volunteering herself, 

and helping plan and run the volunteer training sessions. She went on to 
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return to school and become a lawyer, working particularly on Native and 


women’s issues. 


Nancy Gyrluk 

Nancy Gyrluk was a University of Alberta student and a member of the 
Student Christian Movement. She first came to the Shelter as a volunteer, 
but quickly became a hard-working member of the Management 
Committee. After she finished her university education, she moved to 
Whitehorse, married, raised a family and taught school—taking her talents 


and community involvement to the north. 


Ardis Beaudry’'s Shelter Story 
The story begins in 1968. Women had begun to leave their homes and 
travel across Canada—a new phenomenon in our society and one that 
caused concern to Daisy Wilson—especially when she found that the 
Travellers Aid [service] had been discontinued in the Greyhound bus 
station. She was concerned for the young women arriving by bus who 
for whatever reason had no one to meet them and nowhere to go. 


[This was] the birth of a very important movement in the city of 
Edmonton. Change takes place because people care. I want to remember 
some of those dedicated to the shelter movement. Many will go unnamed 
not because they were unimportant but because the records are limited. 
However, I believe that we had a ground swell of sharing and caring 


among women that was new and exciting. I know it changed my life. 


Those [first] three months were the beginning of an adventure. The 
shelter was far ahead of its time when it opened in the bell tower of All 
Saints Cathedral on January 23, 1970. It was available to all women in 
emergencies, regardless of needs or problems, and staffed by a minimal 
paid staff plus volunteers. 


I was on time for my first shift at the Shelter and I was alone. The 

bell tower was a small room at the top of a narrow staircase, not well 
lighted and furnished sparingly. My one and only visitor was escorted 
in by a social worker, who quickly left. The woman was intoxicated 
and felt very claustrophobic in the small space. I was quite concerned 
that she would leave and come to some harm. The situation was solved 
when she fell asleep. 
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Our first staff person was hired and she arrived for work wearing 
a white uniform. She was quickly informed that uniforms were not 
required; they just didn’t fit in with our philosophy. 


Money was a problem, our budget for three months was $2,695 and 
on opening day we had $1,470 in the bank. The Board had a lot of 
faith and so did the staff. We hired one full-time staff (40 hour week) 

at $360.00 a month. Without the ongoing support of organizations, 
church groups, and the general community, we could not have survived. 


After struggling to keep the Shelter open and funded for almost five 
years, the government funded e4c to run an accommodation centre 
for women. Then the Edmonton Women’s Shelter began a study of 
battered women with children and it identified the need for a shelter 
for [them], and in May 1977 work began in earnest to meet that need. 


The break came when the Clifford E. Lee Foundation offered to 
purchase a building and lease it to us for ten years at a dollar a year. 
The house was purchased in September 1978 and the community 
stepped forth and renovations proceeded. The good folks included 
Edmonton Civic Employees, Interprovincial Pipeline, United Way, 
Winspear and Muttart Foundation and community funds... We had 

a call out to our volunteers to find a name for this house. One day I 
got a call from Betty Nigro. While she was vacuuming, the name WIN 
House (Women in Need) came to her. It was a hit with our volunteers 
and WIN House opened December 1978. 


Soon, we realized the need for a second house. In June 1981, a board 
member spotted an appropriate piece of land while on a Sunday 
drive. With no hesitation, she placed five dollars with the owner as a 
deposit and drove on. You guessed it; we approved and the land was 
purchased. We had to have the perfect shelter and we set out to design 
it with the help of Communitas and Lynn Hannley. 


When we were ready, we contracted Forest Construction (another 
community friend) and building began. Jessica Hanna and CWL 
member Kay Charest visited the site almost every day. Kay took 
many pictures and Jessica checked each stage. The house was to be 
called WIN II. It was a proud day when we opened on November 12, 
1982—though nothing can ever be perfect! 
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The sheltering movement began to grow across Canada and especially 
in Alberta. Jessica Hanna and I drafted a proposal for second stage 
housing in Edmonton. In 1986 a new board was formed and WINGS 
(Women in Need Growing Stronger) came into being. ACWS (Alberta 
Council of Women’s Shelters) was another milestone in my life. It was 
begun to bring staff pay, working conditions, and shelter standards in 
line across Alberta. It also provided much needed staff training and 
has now become the voice for the shelters. 


In the late 1960s, women and children had no place to escape to, no 
place to tell their story. There has been a change, women and children 
are able to find help. Once in a shelter there are resources available 
which will help them to face the future. Children’s issues are worked 
through; legal issues can be addressed, and a gentle ear is available to 
help heal from trauma. On the other hand, statistics often show more 
women are turned away from shelters than are resident, due to lack 
of space. Violence against women remains a major issue. Long-term 
solutions still require initiatives which engage everyone. 
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Chapter Three 
Safety in a Bell Tower 1970 


At the June 1968 meeting at the YWCA, an Action Committee of 
volunteers was set up to research whether there was indeed an issue of 
15 - 25 year old single women arriving in Edmonton without sufficient 
resources or information to settle safely. Daisy Wilson, Margaret Souch, 
Doris Walters and Ron Mossman were most deeply involved in the 
research stage. They were supported by the YWCA and the ESPC. 


Even today, cities and helping organizations find it difficult to determine 
an accurate number of homeless people in any region. The approach of the 
members of the Action Committee was to consult agencies that women in 
need might approach for help. They compiled statistics for the year 1968 
gathered from nineteen Edmonton service agencies. They found that 4780 
young women were reported to be in need and 2371 were reported to have 
been helped by existing agencies, leaving 2409 without any identifiable 
help. This was, of course, an underestimate of the need for women in 
general given both the young age span considered and the difficulties in 
sorting out who was asking for help where. However the study group 
certainly felt that the need for safe shelter was urgent. 


The Mossman Report 

By autumn, The Mossman Report was ready and the second major meeting 
about the needs of homeless women was called. While the YWCA and the 
Edmonton Social Planning Council shared the organizational lead, most of 
the groups that had come to the meeting in 1968 were there. 


The Report made several recommendations of things to be done to start 
addressing these needs, including the most urgent: 


e action be taken to establish a point of contact, well advertised 
and operating around the clock, where girls coming to the City 
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can secure resource information. Such a resource should include 
especially a registry of suitable housing and referral capacity to a 
wide range of social services. 


e Special contact with those arriving by bus or train, along the lines 
of the existing Traveller’s Aid Service is believed of importance. 
(Mossman, May 1969, p. 9) 


At the October 1969 meeting, those recommendations were accepted: 


It was agreed that an information and placement centre would be 
established on a three month trial basis under the sponsorship of the 
YWCA to extend the scope of contacts and referral services available 
through the YWCA at this time... (Helmers, Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter: A Unique Response to the Needs of Women, 1974, p. 1) 


The YWCA would assume the 
responsibility for bookkeeping and for 
the hiring of the paid staff. Volunteer 
workers would provide part of the 
staffing for the operation of the service 
during the three month trial period. 


A new and larger group of citizens 
volunteered to act as an Ad hoc Action 
Committee to prepare a proposal for 
what would become the Edmonton 
Women’s Emergency Shelter. This one 
page proposal was presented to the 
ESPC on November 28, 1969 as the 
approach to implementing The Mossman Report. The Proposal noted, 





“The urgency of the situation requires that the committee move quickly in 
order that we get some service into operation even on a month to month 
basis.” (Ad hoc Action Committee, 1969) 


At a further meeting in November, the following agreements were made 
about what services would be provided and to whom the services would be 
offered: 


1. The service would be established as a shelter and that any woman 
might enter and come to rest, unharassed, and with no questions 
asked. The shelter would be called The Women’s Emergency Shelter. 
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2. The shelter would be open to any woman seeking emergency 
accommodation during the hours of 4:30 pm to 9:00 am, seven 
days a week. The services provided would include shelter, coffee, 
friendship and concern. Referral would be made to the YWCA for 
further aid when requested. 


3. A central location was desirable. The shelter should be at street 
level, be easy to find and preferably be near the bus depot and the 
[train] station. It was envisioned as an extended office with a lounge 
and washroom, able to provide overnight sit-up accommodation. 
Minimal furnishings would be provided—chairs, couches, blankets, 
and some means of preparing and serving coffee. Telephone service 
was necessary. 


4. A Management Committee of volunteer members showing an 
active interest in the planning and process of the shelter would be 
established. No limit was placed on numbers. (Helmers, January 
1974, p. 2) 


A New Way to Shelter Women 


It can be safely assumed that few, if any, of the people involved imagined 
as they started work in autumn 1969 that some of them would still be 
working on the issue of safe shelter for women fifty years later. 


What they did realize soon, however, from their conversations with Shelter 
guests and other agencies was that their decisions about the philosophy 

and organization of Shelter operations were remarkable and decades ahead 
of their time. The idea that any woman who needed shelter would be 
accepted, that assistance would be flexible, and that women had the right to 
refuse aid yet still receive shelter was unprecedented. 


It was a low-barrier Shelter long before that term became common. 
Management committee members felt that their Shelter was home for the 
women using it, and thus they should be able to do what other women did 
in their homes. If this included having a drink ... well, okay. The women 
were told that the Shelter was a home for them, and thus, they were 
expected to help in the process of keeping themselves and others safe inside. 
This philosophy might be summarized by the words—respect and human 
dignity—the dignity of all and the respect owed to each person. 
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However, 1969/70 was prior to Canada’s Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
At that time, all of the other helping organizations had explicit policies 
regarding what type of woman would be allowed to receive their services, 
what they would have to do to be eligible, and under what circumstances 
they would be allowed in. For many in the Alberta society, this was the 
only approach to take. 


The kind of low-barrier shelter started by EWS would not be available 

to many homeless people until well into the twenty-first century. The 
openness to any women and the complete respect for privacy and self 
determination would become flash points that resulted in Management 
Committee members, volunteers, and staff of the Shelter being subjected to 
hidden and overt hostility in the future. 


Whatever the Shelter group imagined that future would be, they dived into 
the process of setting it up immediately, but in ways that might not have 
been obvious to others. Their backgrounds were mostly those of hands-on 
workers—hands-on homemakers and mothers, hands-on activists, hands- 
on workers in Native groups, hands-on professionals—so none of the 
Founders questioned who would do the work at the start: they would. 


It is hard to overstate the effects that the social and philosophic ferment of 
the Sixties and the optimism of baby boomers had on the people involved 

in this initial organizing. The Reverend David Crawley said this about the 

Anglican church: 


It was a time of great ferment. Our church, the Anglican church, was 
going through a sort of crisis of confidence in the 60s... and there 

was lots of room for innovative things and creative things. The whole 
society was changing very rapidly; there were the Vietnam war protests; 
there was the whole cultural revolution in England and the US; in the 
United States there were all the human rights activities. So it was a very 
interesting time to be in the middle of a city with all kinds of freedom 
to do interesting things. (personal communication, January 24, 1970) 


The Anglican Church was by no means alone in its ferment and its 
openness to new things. The Roman Catholic Church, under Pope John 
XXII, had held the Second Vatican Council from 1962-1965, which 
ushered in new ways of doing things though not changing the theology 
behind what was to be done. 
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In the more secular and local world, the Edmonton Social Planning 
Council was also changing the way things were done: 


Identifying and supporting grassroots leadership was an important 
aspect of the Council’s work, encouraged by animation sociale. In 
1968, the Council, with the sponsorship of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, brought [Michel] Blondin from Montreal’s Conseil des 
Oeuvres [Workers Council] to talk about animation sociale with 
several groups in Edmonton... the most important results, in our view, 
stem from the creation of local leadership, which is trying to gradually 
spread its influence through the district and transform it. These new 
leaders have begun to gain self confidence and discover their strength, 
to experience the birth of a hope which gives them the strength to 
undertake great tasks. These same leaders are gradually developing 
their social consciousness and are becoming capable of understanding 
and interpreting many events whose ramifications extend far beyond 
their own district. (Mildon, 1990, p. 142) 


With this kind of social ferment, it is not surprising that the volunteer 
members of the Management Committee of the Women’s Emergency 
Shelter would take on the actual work of the shelter. They were the 
community members, the local leadership ready to undertake the great 
task of organizing. It is further not surprising that anyone who wanted to 
volunteer and work hard was welcomed on the Management Committee 
and the action committees. Nor is it surprising that the thinking and 
observations of the Management Committee and of shelter volunteers were 
considered equal in value to the thinking and observations of the paid 
Shelter staff. 


Indeed within the first few years of the Shelter’s existence, some women 
who had used the Shelter became staff and some others became members 
of the Board, much to some outsiders’ disapproval. This kind of horizontal 
authority structure was well suited to the early days of the Shelter—at 

a time, when the overall project that the EWS members were doing was 
something new, all the creative innovative brain power in the group had to 
be harnessed. 


Of course, people volunteered at first to do the things they felt most 
confident at, but as time went on, they learned, practised, and worked in 
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all sorts of other areas. The fact that so many women—from whatever 
original background—who have spoken or written over the years about 
their experiences with the Shelter say that it “changed my life” is a hugely 
significant effect of this organization and its effects in Edmonton and, it 
may be argued, Canada-wide. 


November 29, 1969 to January 23, 1970 

The group began that November evening by setting up a Management 
Committee, formed of committed volunteers who agreed to come once a 
week during the set-up period, and at least once a month thereafter. They 
then set up four committees to carry out the tasks they foresaw: Personnel, 


Finance, Volunteer, Evaluation. 


The Bell Tower of All Saints Cathedral had the essential requirements of 
washrooms and running water, electricity for setting up a coffee maker, and 
space for couches and chairs for women to rest in. The narrow staircase up 
to the bell tower room did cause some volunteers to worry about the safety 
of women under the influence of any substance trying to navigate up and 
down. Fortunately the staircase did not cause any accidents. 


The Finance Committee was initially composed of Ron Mossman from 
the Society of Friends as Chair, Dr R. Taylor from the ESPC, and Marian 
McNamara from the Marian Centre that served transient men at the 
time, all good connections for fundraising. Clearly, however, women from 
all the other organizations involved were soliciting funds from the start. 
Several of the Founders were members of the Junior League, and it was 
the only group to give a sustaining contribution for the first three-month 
trial period of the project, giving $500/month, an enormous sum at the 
time. Through those three months all of the church groups gave donations, 
with particularly important donations from the CWL and UCW, both 
centralized organizations and individual churches. 


The initial budget for those first three months was to pay for a small staff, 
plus CPP and Workmen’s Compensation, extra janitorial services from the 
All Saints Cathedral janitor, telephone, and incidentals (which included 
things like coffee supplies). The Shelter started while looking at a deficit of 
over $1000, an indication of a problem that would plague it well into the 
future: 
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Funding was the predominant problem the Management Committee 
had to face. Many requests were made for funds but without 

the initial support of the Junior League and several groups, the 
Shelter could not have opened its doors.(Margaret Souch, personal 
communication, April 11, 1973) 


The Personnel Committee included Margaret Williamson, Executive 
Director of the YWCA as Chair, Nancy Dion, a Métis volunteer, and the 
Reverend David Crawley. They had a difficult task: to hire three people 
who together would cover the night hours 9 pm until 9 am, seven days per 
week, one full time and two part time. Given that no-one had hired for 

an emergency women’s shelter before in Canada, there were no specific 
professional requirements that could easily be set out. In fact, the Personnel 
Committee did not draw up detailed job descriptions which made choosing 
appropriate staff members difficult. 


The tasks initially set out for the paid staff were the following: 
¢ to supervise the shelter from 9 pm to 9 am 
¢ to work with volunteers 


e to be aware of medical emergencies and make sure that proper 
precautions are taken (i.e., hospital emergency treatment) 


© to be aware of the other services and agencies in the city 


e to make referrals where possible (e.g. a woman needing food is to 
be sent to the YWCA; a woman needing further service at 9 am is 
to be sent to the YWCA) (Helmers, 1974, p.7) 


Salaries for those hours were set at $360/month for the full-time worker, 
$210 and $175/month for part-timers. These salaries seem astonishing 
today, of course, but a full-time factory worker in 1970 would be earning 
around $500/month while a female retail worker or service worker would 
earn around $325, so for a non-profit/charitable type of organization the 
wages weren’t out of line. Still, the night-time hours and low-end salaries 
made getting qualified staff difficult. 


Three staff were hired before opening night. Bill Forest, a man with some 
background within the AA community was hired as the full-time worker; 
Pat Bulcock, a woman with experience at the Native Friendship Centre and 
the YWCA was hired for the first part-time position, and Pauline Reddick 
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for the second part-time position. Shortly after the opening, one of the 
volunteers, Marsha Mitchell was hired by EWS as volunteer co-ordinator 
since the need for a continuous supply of volunteers was high. 


The Volunteer Committee was the largest of the committees, with Lynn 
Hannley, Ardis Beaudry, Marg Souch, B. Randall, Nancy Gyryluk, and 
Nancy Dion. Their task was to recruit, train, and schedule volunteers. Marg 
Souch wrote about this committee in her United Church Women report for 
the Edmonton Centre Presbytery Annual Report,1969, written between 
approval of the Shelter proposal and opening night: 


The Shelter is not yet open at the time of this report but plans are 
going ahead and it is hoped that the doors will be open within a week 
or two. There has been a good response to our appeal for volunteers 
and training sessions have already been held. (p. 4) 


The first Volunteer Training session set a pattern for the first four years of 
the Shelter. They started with an introduction to the philosophy and the 
mechanics of actually running it: 


Since the Management Committee has not yet articulated a philosophy, 
the volunteer committee suggested that it take a draft to the meeting 
Monday night. Marg Souch was given this responsibility. (Volunteer 
Committee, Minutes, January 14, 1970) 


While there were many suggestions for philosophy to guide the Shelter 
operation, they were summarized in a few statements: 


e¢ the Women’s Emergency Shelter should be open to all women 

e services should provide a flexible response to individual needs. 

¢ food, shelter, and clothing were basic rights and not earned privileges. 
e an individual woman had the right to refuse aid. 


e referrals for aid should be arranged only upon the request of the 
individual. (Helmers, 1974, p.5) 


Committee members developed audio-visual materials to present some 

of the social patterns that operated within the community of poor and 
homeless women. Among the important training materials were videotapes 
of discussions presenting experiences of life as a transient woman, with the 
technical video work being done by a volunteer, Bob Brunelle. 
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One of those early taped discussions was chaired by Marg Souch and she 
started with this important and basic question from prospective volunteers: 


...[the volunteers] would like to know if they really can relate to 
women who’ve had different experiences than they themselves have 
had, and how can they relate to them. (Brunelle & Souch, 1970) 


The four women, two Native and two white—with varying experiences 
of transiency, poverty, violence, racial prejudice, and other difficulties— 
responded first with comments suggesting that a woman with compassion 
to start out with would likely be able to “relate to, or at least be able to 
accept” other women’s difficulties. One Native woman spoke of the need 


for a long-term compassionate nature: 


Suppose I’m a volunteer and I’m walking down Jasper Avenue and I 
see a girl lying in the street, am I going to stop and help her if I’m not 
a volunteer? Did I help her last year? Because if I didn’t help her last 
year, I’m not going to help her now. I’ve got no business volunteering, 
because if I didn’t feel compassion for that person last year, then I’m 
not really going to have compassion for her now. (Woman 1) 


A woman with experience working with handicapped people brought up 
the important issue of fear: 


Fear gets in the way.I know that from working with handicapped 
people. I have a sister who is handicapped and she’s perfectly normal 
except she’s in a wheelchair and she’s misshapen. So people don’t do 
anything with her because they don’t know... what they’re supposed 
to do, they don’t know if they’ll hurt her, whether to refer to it. 
They’re scared. (Woman 2) 


The idea of fear was critical for these women. They all felt that prospective 
volunteers should carefully consider whether they could manage any fear 
they might have or whether they should volunteer in some other capacity 
than inside the Shelter: 


If someone’s in the Shelter on a shift and she’s got fear, then that’s bad. 
If I came into the Shelter and I was in rough shape, I’d know if you 
were scared. I can feel that a mile away. If I felt like beating somebody 
up that night, you’d get beaten within an inch of your life. If I felt 

like taking all the money that’s in the place, well I’d just take it all... 
You’re not going to do anything if you’re scared right? (Woman 3) 
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No one in these training videos or training sessions was sugar coating the 
issues that volunteers would face, and this was important. Mitchell, the 
first volunteer co-ordinator for EWS, said the following: 


I usually had over 100 names on lists of volunteers, but it is fair to say 
that volunteers learned from all the presentations and discussions at 
training sessions and tended to self-select, either before any volunteer 
shifts or after one or two shifts if they felt uncomfortable. I only 

ever had to ask one volunteer not to return because of her attitudes. 
(personal communication, 2019) 


Another important training tool was The Women’s Shelter Game, 
developed by ESPC staff, which created some sense of what life might 

be like on Skid Row. The idea of a system on Skid Row that was almost 
impossible to leave was developed during the years 1968-70 by Father 
Marc Barrier, the Oblate priest whose parish served Native and transient 
men in Edmonton. (Barrier, 1968, p.25) His analysis of the Skid Row 
Concentration Camp pointed out that the multiplicity of helping agencies, 
each with its own schedules and very specific activities, acted to keep men 
(and women) moving around to fill basic needs, limiting their time, never 
mind energy, to escape to something better: 


Following the skid row concentration camp model, the Shelter game 
was a kind of circular Snakes and Ladders. The object was to escape 
the circles, but each step in the circles made escape more difficult. At 
an average training session, the volunteers would begin expressing 
their personal frustration with the zo-win situation after about five 
minutes of play, and by 10 minutes, had generalized this frustration 
into an understanding of, and often identification with, the rage of the 
skid row women. In consequence, apart from its service to homeless 
women, the Shelter project also developed a large group of better off 
women who felt a shared experience with the homeless and who were 
equally comfortable being part of a meeting with a Cabinet Minister 
in his office or a protest march on the steps of the Legislature. 
(Mildon,1990, p. 138) 


Next came role playing for the prospective volunteers about how to meet 
people and establish rapport. This section of the session was organized 
by Lea Shepp from the Canadian Mental Health Association (CMHA). 
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Finally, there was a presentation about information resources conducted by 
Marion Stonell of the Welfare Information Service of the ESPC, along with 

booklets on legal information and first aid information. Volunteer training 

sessions, appropriate to different phases of the Shelter have been a staple of 
the Edmonton Women’s Shelter throughout its operation. 


The Evaluation Committee included Margaret Williamson from the 
YWCA as the Chair, J. Harrison of the YWCA, Doris Walters of the 
UCW, and Mary McNamara of the Marian Centre, who had several 

years experience working with the male transient population. While the 
Shelter philosophy stated that women should not be asked questions about 
information they didn’t offer, this committee suggested the following 
information be recorded in the Daybook: 


e the needs of the clients 

e the age of the clients 

e where the clients were from 

e where the clients were referred to 


¢ follow-up information as to whether the client reached the referred 
agency and whether their needs were met 


e arecord of the problems arising within the shelter 


e arecord of habitual clients (Evaluation Committee Meeting, 
Minutes, January 14, 1970) 


Some of this information would be difficult to learn without questions, 
which suggests early differences in philosophy among members of the 
various committees. In addition, it was often difficult for both staff and 
volunteers to find time to note all of this information when the Shelter was 
busy or when the women there had a number of needs. Pages from the 
Daybooks over the years do offer a picture of some of these factors, but 

it certainly was never a complete record as visualized by the Evaluation 
Committee. 


Opening Night 

Just before 4:30 pm on Friday, January 23, 1970, four women from the 
Management Committee opened the door and climbed up the stairs to 
the Bell Tower room, made a pot of coffee, and sat down to wait to see 
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if anyone came in, looking for shelter. The Volunteer Committee had 
silk-screened posters announcing the location and stapled them to power 
poles around the bus depot, downtown, and parts of the Boyle Street area. 
Ron Mossman, the Chair of the Management Committee, had mailed a 
memo from his business to all the agencies that had been involved in the 
lead up to the opening plus other organizations such as the police forces 
and hospitals, announcing and explaining the service, and giving contact 


numbers for more information and for offers of help. 
Message from R. Mossman, Chairman 


We are pleased to inform you that as a result of a survey of the 
needs of women in Edmonton a REFERRAL CENTRE AND 
EMERGENCY OVERNIGHT SHELTER for women will open on 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1970 

HOURS OF OPERATION: 4:30 pm to 9:00 am daily 
LOCATION: 10035 — 103 Street 

PHONE: 424-5768 


The shelter is designed to provide information regarding 
sleeping accommodation and other services to girls and 


women seeking assistance in the city... 


Those first four volunteers were not sure if they were hoping for someone 
to come in or not that night during the 4:30 to 9 pm sheltering and 
information-giving shift. Would they be able to take care of anyone who 
arrived no matter the situation? Would it suggest that the Shelter was in 
the wrong building or neighbourhood if no one arrived? When people on 
the Management Committee talked about this all being a pilot project, 
they were more than correct. There were no rules, no handbooks, no good 
or bad examples to follow. It was the first and only shelter that accepted 
any woman with any background and any set of problems. The only 
requirement for entry was that she needed shelter. 


The first Shelter guest, as the volunteers remember, was an inebriated 
woman who was feeling the cold. It was not an especially cold January 
afternoon with a low temperature of -15.6°C and wind gusts of less than 31 
km/hour, but with a possible wind chill of -27°C, (see Edmonton Historical 
Temperature website) it was not balmy and the woman was cold as well as 
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tired and drunk. Those first volunteers were most concerned about getting 
the woman up to the Tower room safely, but with two of them helping, 
they managed. They gave her a cup of coffee. Within 10 minutes, she was 
asleep in a chair. 


Perhaps it is an obvious statistic, but the number one reason for 

women’s use of the Shelter was the need for accommodation. A study 

by the Edmonton Social Planning Council’s (ESPC) Housing for People 
Committee noted that a one-bedroom suite was likely to cost at least $135 
and a two-bedroom $150 in 1969. (1969, p. 3) 


It is difficult to find accurate information on any sort of welfare in 
1969/70; however, in the Working Paper on Social Security in Canada, 
(1973), second edition, developed under the Honourable Marc Lalonde, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, Table 12 reports than in 1973 the 
annual payment of Social Assistance and Family Allowance was $523 and 
Table 9 reports an annual payment for a couple with one child was $3,496. 
With a bit of arithmetic, we can estimate that a woman with a child would 
get something between $160 and $170/month for everything. So much for 
available housing during the period of the Emergency Shelter! For a single 
woman, there was no welfare or social security at all in those days because 
unless she was handicapped in some major way, she would be considered 
employable. 


Most of the women who arrived in the first three months said it was 
temporary accommodation that they wanted. Some were also looking 

for employment; some were hoping to get bus fare to homes in rural 
Alberta; several were looking for services from social services, hospitals, 

or government agencies such as Indian Affairs and Social Development. As 
with the need for accommodation, food was something many hoped to get. 
The Shelter had no facilities to provide food; however some women were 
sometimes able to get breakfast at the YWCA across the street. 


Finances were immediately problematic for the Shelter. Members of 

the Management Committee began going out weekly to various groups 
and churches to speak about the Shelter and seek donations. Mitchell 
remembers that her knees knocked while she spoke publicly, hidden usually 
by the pulpits she was leaning on. Just enough funds were solicited during 
the three months to keep the Shelter open, primarily from churches and the 
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Junior League. The Shelter books were kept by the YWCA. However, the 
Fact Sheet presented in April states that in addition to the $500 per month 
from the Junior League, fifteen churches gave donations that totalled $995, 
and several individuals also gave donations. 


Thus despite all the early questions and misgivings, there they were—a 
group of concerned women running a shelter. It was an act of defiant 
optimism in the face of a society, which saw clear dividing lines between 
women and men, rich and poor, Native and white, as well as very strong 
boundaries between the deserving and the undeserving poor. 


Stories from the Daybook 
D. A 15-year-old Native girl came in, looking for shelter. She says 
her parents, who have criminal records, are living under the Fifth 
Street Bridge, and that two of her siblings also have criminal records. 
Because of her age, the Crisis Unit was alerted, and although a bed 
at the YWCA was arranged, she and her sister ran away to avoid the 
Crisis Unit. 


M. A Native woman was brought in by the RCMP after discharge 
from University Hospital with a broken leg, cast, and crutches. The 
next day she was given a bus ticket by caseworker to go to her father’s 
home, but he had left there, so the RCMP brought her back to the 
Shelter. Circulation in her leg seems okay, but she has slipped into 
drowsiness, rambling, incoherent. She is asking about her 292s for 
pain, but has no pills in her purse. Initially she was settled in a chair 
with her leg raised, pulse 80. Eventually staff called the volunteer co- 
ordinator to take her to hospital. She was not admitted or even seen 
at the Royal Alex, so taken to her caseworker to find accommodation. 


K. A 37-year-old woman staying at Rosary Hall phoned at 4 am very 
upset after a nightmare, the second this week. She has had extensive 
surgery, has been unemployed and on welfare. She has a job for two 
days scheduled in April to look after a polio victim with a respirator. 
This frightens her because it is a totally new challenge. She is very 
anxious to help out at the Shelter. 


L. A woman was referred to the Shelter by a lawyer. She has marital 
problems, is separated from her abusive husband. Her children are 
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staying with other people while the legal problems are dealt with, but 
the people where the children are staying seem hostile. She’s hoping for 
custody but has history at Alberta Hospital so that may be a problem. 


E A 23-year-old, pregnant girl was referred by a street agency to the 
Shelter. She wants an abortion. Staff arranged an appointment with 
the Family Life Council. 


W. A 19-year-old from a reserve in Northern Alberta came to 
Edmonton to meet with a social worker. However, her clothes and 
money were stolen and she has no friends here. Volunteers took her to 
Bissell Centre and got some clothes, and it is hoped she then went to 
the social worker. She did not return to the Shelter. 


T. came in with teeth problems. Put cold cloths on her mouth. She will 
be okay till morning. 


Yellow Cab delivered a woman, M., who was drunk, talkative, had a 
hard time sleeping. I finally had the girl who was downstairs on the 
couch come up and sleep on the floor so that M. could exercise her 
vocal cords in private. 


Two girls came to the Shelter at approximately 6:00 pm They had 
come to Edmonton for medical treatment. Both were addicted to 
amphetamines and barbiturates prescribed by their home town doctor. 
One suffered from a kidney infection. Since being in Edmonton they 
had attempted to get medical treatment at hospitals and had been 
refused admittance at all of them. They had spent a few days at Oliver 
but were being treated by chemicals (more pills) and therefore left 

and went to Trust House. They stayed there until given the choice 

of leaving in one hour or committal back to Oliver by the Doctor in 
charge. At this time they attempted to go to McDougall House but 
were told that the admission interviewers were not available and that 
they should return the next day. This was when they came to the 
Shelter and planned to return to McDougall House in the morning. 
They were given coffee and chatted all night at the Shelter. 


Two girls searching for employment arrived at the Shelter in early 
September. They have since done the rounds of employment agencies 
and want ads. They are presently awaiting freeze-up when they will 
go north as camp-cooks. 
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Chapter Four 


Sheltering. in a Fawn Shop 
1970-F1 


Two things were clear to many after the first three months of operation: 
the Shelter was needed and a different location was needed. 


The Evaluation Committee did not present a written report after the first 
three months of operation. However, the Shelter workers and the volunteer 
co-ordinator put together the statistics available from the Daybook and 
provided these as a Fact Sheet. They showed that from January 23 to 

April 6, approximately 99 women were served, and 80 volunteers worked 
1,966 hours there. The majority of the client/guests were self-referred, with 
related agencies plus hospitals, the City of Edmonton Police Service and the 
RCMP also referring women. 


Staff and volunteers referred the women on to several different agencies 
with the hope that they would assist them; Social Development, Indian 
Affairs, hospitals, and the YWCA being among the most common 
referrals. Again the combination of poverty and lack of accommodation 
was the most common, but not the only reason for women requesting the 
service: “contrary to what might have been expected, indigent women 
were not the only ones in need of shelter.” (EWS, Proposal for a Women’s 
Shelter, April 1970) An alarming number of women arrived with physical 
injuries from beatings and another group came with serious untreated 


illnesses. 


By April 8, when an open meeting was held to discuss the future, many of 
the Management Committee and all of the Volunteer Committee believed 
the Shelter must continue and, indeed, expand its services. All of the people 
and organizations that had shown an interest in the Shelter were invited to 
a meeting held at Garneau United Church. The Fact Sheet reporting on the 
three months was distributed, and “the discussion focused on the question 
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Where do we go from here?” From that discussion, the Management 
Committee proposed the following motion: 


That the Shelter operate for the next 6 months in the most flexible 
manner possible; that we attempt a 24 hour service, and that we look 
for a more suitable location. (EWS, Proposal for Continuation, April 
1970) 


There was an intense and emotional discussion; the proposal was 
contentious. However, the motion was passed that evening. Because of 
that, Margaret Williamson withdrew from the Management Committee 
and the YWCA withdrew its support of the Shelter. In her 2007 History, 
Ardis Beaudry recalls, “The YWCA withdrew because they felt we were 
duplicating their service.” However, that was not the only reason that the 
YW withdrew. The Shelter was not always an easy service to work at or to 
support. Beaudry also writes the following: 


Many of our volunteers found the Shelter a difficult place to be. 
They didn’t have experience with alcohol and drugs; they were 
uncomfortable in the setting and were unaware of the circumstances 
these women were forced to live in. It was a time of learning for us 
all. (Beaudry, 2007, p. 2 ) 


Those difficulties for staff and volunteers alike, as well as members of 
the Management Committee, who were called upon to help deal with 
emergencies, gave everyone an increasingly realistic view of how difficult 


the Shelter project might be both in terms of operations and finances. 


Bettie Hewes, Acting Director of the Edmonton Social Planning Council, 
also remembered and commented on those early days and the issues that 
would make agencies like the YWCA wary of theShelter: 


Because the Shelter accepted any woman under any circumstances, 

its clientele often included women who had been thrown out of 
rehabilitative services for women. Thus, by its very existence, the 
Shelter became a kind of de facto critique of the other agencies. (Bettie 
Hewes, personal communication, February 5, 1990) 


Whatever the exact combination of reasons, the YWCA, some volunteers, 
and some of the public did not want to support a service that offered safe 
shelter to women in need without requiring that they agree to rehabilitate, 
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answer questions, or otherwise change their ways. This would be the first, 
but not the last, time that the Shelter’s philosophy drew objections. 


The ESPC officially took on the job of sponsoring the Shelter at the 
beginning of May 1970. It offered clerical assistance, meeting space, and 
planning assistance. The task of bookkeeping was turned over to the 
Finance Committee of EWS. Board member, Bob Leinweber, was appointed 
Treasurer, and the ESPC set up a trust account for EWS. Marion Stonell of 
the Welfare Information Centre at the ESPC took on the task of being the 
Secretary to the organization until the November 1970 meeting when Bea 
Taylor, one of the Founders, took on that position. The ESPC referred to 
itself as the umbrella organization, which was the first use of an umbrella 
as one of the symbols related to the Shelter. Given the growing community 
development approach of the ESPC, it was more aligned with the EWS 
philosophy than many other organizations. 


There was not yet an official Public Education Committee organized, 
although it was becoming more obvious that public education about the 

role of the Shelter in helping homeless women was needed. Nevertheless, a 
lot of education was taking place, through the volunteers and their training 
of course, but also through all the letters, reports, meetings, and speeches 
delivered by the Finance Committee. Already, the Shelter was receiving letters 
from women’s groups in other Canadian cities about the work of starting a 
shelter. On July 31, 1970, Mitchell wrote in answer to a Calgary inquiry: 


Dear Mrs. Santo Pinto: 


I understand from Ardis Beaudry that you are exploring the idea of 
starting a Women’s Shelter in Calgary. 


I am sending you some material on the shelter, which I have numbered 
in approximately chronological order so that you can see the 
development of the concept. Page three gives the budget on which we 
operated for the first three months. 


Since July 1, 1970, we have been operating from a store front location 
according to the budget in Section Six—Proposal for a Women’s 
Shelter. We have served 57 women to date in this new location. 


If you require any further information, please write again to Mrs. 
Beaudry or to the Women’s Shelter, % the ESPC. 
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Finance Committee 

Financing the next six months was again going to be a problem, although 
the Junior League promised to continue its $500/month donation. The 

cost was going up with rental of any storefront because at the All Saints 
location the rent was free. The plan to open eventually to a 24 hour 

service was going to require significant staff additions. The Management 
Committee also had been aware of how much church and community 
donations would fall in the summer months. The following chart shows the 



































income: 
May June July August 
Churches and 564.80 470.00 210.00 20.00 
Individuals 
City of 3000.00 
Edmonton 
Junior League 500.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
HRDA 
September October November 
Churches and 20.10 129.00 329.00 
Individuals 
City of 
Edmonton 
Junior League 500.00 500.00 500.00 
HRDA 781.18 























This chart also shows two significant successes in Shelter fundraising from 
government. The first was receiving a $3000.00 grant in July from the City 
of Edmonton. It is not clear exactly how this grant was achieved. However, 
Mayor Ivor Dent and Alderman Una Maclean Evans were friends and 
allies of Bettie Hewes, ED of the ESPC. So it is reasonable to speculate that 
Hewes would have helped in successfully piloting the Shelter’s request for 
financial aid through City Council. In addition, the fact that the Shelter 
was renting a storefront on 101 Street starting in July, and getting some 
transient women off the street would have been seen as positive by the 
Council. 


Even with the City Grant, the Shelter still needed more money. On 
July 22, a form letter was written that could be sent to community 
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groups, churches, and governments. A meeting was subsequently held 
with the Honourable J. Oberholtzer, Director of the Human Resources 
Development Authority (HRDA), a section within the Alberta government 
with a fairly wide mandate to investigate and support projects in the 
human and social domain. 


The Chairs of all committees of the Shelter went to the meeting with 
Oberholtzer, and while he was not able to promise any sort of permanent 
or long-term funding, he did promise to cover the Shelter monthly deficit. 
This seemed, at first, to be a huge breakthrough. Perhaps because HRDA 
only reported to the Cabinet and Premier Strom, it was fairly open to 
making decisions that would not necessarily have had full support in 
caucus. It was one of the occasions when the Social Credit government was 
able to be progressive on women’s issues. 


Unfortunately, the process of sending in a monthly report showing a deficit 
in order to get that deficit covered was not exactly a perfect way to finance 
the operation. For example, on September 21, Rose French, office manager 
at the ESPC and the bookkeeper for the Shelter wrote the following to 
Oberholtzer: “Enclosed is a statement of our expenses for the month of 
August 1970. We would appreciate a reply from your office at your earliest 
convenience.” HRDA support for August arrived in November. Thus for 
the months when it arrived, the support from HRDA was a great help. 
However, it left the Finance Committee always playing catch-up as well as 
heading out weekly again to community groups and churches. 


A crisis arose quickly. Management Committee members contacted women 
reporters at the Edmonton Journal, and the next day, October 1, 1970, a 
headline read “Money shortage may shut women’s shelter”. On October 
5, letters began to be sent out to government again. While community 
donations began to flow in again, they could no longer support the 

need. At the October meeting, Management member and Treasurer, Bob 
Leinweiber, mentioned the possibility of getting a grant from the Clifford 
E. Lee Foundation for capital costs. This was not an immediate possibility, 
but did contribute significantly to the long-term development. 


By November, the crisis was critical. The minutes of the November 4 
meeting of the Management Committee give evidence of the members’ 
concern: 


= 
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We had approximately $15.00 at the end of October. A cheque from 
Human Resources Development amounting to $781.00 was received. 
This was the amount requested for August. There is to be a meeting 
with Mr. Oberholtzer on Monday Nov. 9th to try and get the Shelter 
on a better financial basis. 


That meeting resulted in the continuation of the deficit coverage from 
HRDA; however there was no obvious increase in the speed of those 
payments. Thus letters, written this time by ESPC staff member and 
Management Committee member, Lynn Hannley, became more assertive in 
mid-November when no money had arrived. The Management Committee 
was becoming more and more concerned: the Shelter was the right thing to 
be doing; why was it so difficult to get support? 


At present the Shelter is facing a financial crisis—in that the present 
funding will only allow us to operate until the middle of December— 
which may force us to close. 


We have approached various departments of both the city and the 
province for permanent funding—but have received no commitment 
to date. We are also approaching the United Community Fund for 
financing. 


If we do not obtain a commitment for permanent funding by the first 
of December may we then take the liberty of inviting you to a special 
meeting so that this community can figure out a means of meeting the 
needs of its homeless women. 


This letter was sent to the Premier, Hon. Ethel Wilson, Minister without 
Portfolio, Hon. Raymond Speaker, Minister of Social Development, 
Hon. Robert Clark Minister of Education and Youth, and Hon. James 
Henderson, Minister of Health. 


Jessica Hanna, ED of the Social Hygiene Clinic and also Chair of the 
Shelter Facilities committee, sent a letter on November 19, signed by 
herself plus twenty of her acquaintances—from groups such as the 
Monarchist League and the Women’s Canadian Club—to the Premier, 
Ministers Wilson and Speaker, Mayor Dent, and Councillors Una Maclean 
Evans and Kathleen McCallum. 


It is our feeling that in a Province as wealthy as Alberta and in a city 
as booming as Edmonton claims to be, no woman should be left 
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destitute on the street with all that this entails. The Province and the 
City have a duty, indeed a moral obligation, to see that money is made 
available immediately to ensure the continued operation of the Shelter. 


A letter sent on December 9, 1970 from the office of the Minister of Social 
Development arrived at the Shelter office. It seemed to express a feeling 

of exasperation with this upstart Management Committee and a wish 

to get the matter off his plate, although this is neither exactly what the 
Honourable Minister said nor exactly the way he said it. 





OFFICE OF THE MINISTER 





Edmonton 


December 9, 1970 


Miss Lynn Hannley 
Management Committee 
Women's Overnight Emergency Shelter 
10348 - 101 street 
- Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Miss Hannley: 


| have received a number of letters supporting the Women's 
Overnight Emergency Shelter and | would like you to know that the 
_government is aware of the good work that your, group has been doing. 


As always with ''volunteer projects! the critical matter.is 
how much of the financing can be done by the volunteer groups and how 
much must be provided by public funds (governments) to keep the program 

going. 

It is my understanding approaches are being made to the 
City of Edmonton and the UCF. Meanwhile ''emergency' funding is 
going through our Human Resources Development Authority office. 


fours sincerely, 









Raymond 
Minister oO 


Speaker 
Social Development 
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After this letter, it appears that one additional deficit payment from 
HRDA did arrive. However, this was not sufficient for the Management 
Committee to breathe easily despite another letter, this time from the 
Premier, sent on December 23, 1970 saying, “We are hopeful that some 
suitable arrangements can be made.” If the Management Committee 
thought that the Premier believed suitable arrangements might be lumps of 
coal in their Christmas stockings, one should not be surprised. 


Those suitable arrangements were not made at that point. The next exchange 
of letters occurred in early February, but more on that in Chapter Five. 


Facilities Committee 

While the financial issues continued, finding and operating a Shelter closer 
to the area where transient women generally moved was a major concern. 
As soon as the decision was made to extend for another six months, 

the Management Committee added a Facilities Committee to search for 
more suitable accommodation. In addition, some people who would be 
especially important to the Shelter joined the Management Committee, in 
particular Jessica Hanna who became Chair and the driving force of the 
Facilities Committee for years. 


It was extremely difficult to find a suitable space in the area between the 
bus depot and the skid row, especially at the $200/month rental amount 
the Management Committee approved. The standard for what was suitable 
had to be rather low in terms of anything beyond floor space, heat, 
electricity, and water. However, a storefront that had been a pawnshop in 
the 103 block of 101 Street, with a basement that included a bathroom 

as well as the street level floor was rented for $225/month. Members of 
the Management Committee spent a Saturday scrubbing the place clean 
from one end to another, the first of several memorable scrubbing jobs 

on the part of the Management women. Couches, chairs, an Eze Brew 
Coffee machine, and a desk and chair were moved in and the Shelter’s first 
storefront was opened on July 1, 1970. 


An added benefit to this location was that it was big enough that the 

Management Committee was able to let ECBH, another ESPC project, use 
the front half of the storefront. This group were running a housing registry 
as well as lobbying for more affordable housing. If anyone could find long- 


oi 
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term accommodation for the women using the Shelter, it would be the staff 
and volunteers of this housing group. 


This move certainly resulted in more women using the Shelter’s services 
and for a wider range of reasons. It was not exactly paradise however. 

For one thing, although there was a toilet and running water in the sink, 
there was no hot water. One of Edmonton Citizens for Better Housing 
members, Maureen Wanczura, agreed at the October meeting of the Shelter 
Management Committee to investigate the possibility of installing hot 
water and a shower. At that same meeting, Management decided that the 
Eze Brew coffee machine was costing too much and would be removed so 
Wanczura also took on the task of purchasing a nine to twelve cup electric 
coffee percolator. Lynn Hannley would order the coffee supplies wholesale. 


These may seem like small tasks for volunteers, some of whom had full- 
time jobs and/or children. It is important, however, to appreciate that 
members of the Management Committee were so totally involved in the 
Shelter operations that they were concerned and acting on every issue from 
meeting with provincial Cabinet Ministers on crucial questions of finances 
to ordering the coffee. All these tasks had to be done to provide a place for 
their women, and they were determined to do that. 


The Shelter was known publicly as an overnight sit-up location. This was 
partly because there was no hope of getting enough money to support a 
facility big enough for a dormitory. In addition in the early seventies, there 
was a feeling among many in the community that providing any level 

of comfort to transients was not really appropriate, as a member of the 


government of the time made clear: 


The defenders of local administration would be quick to point out 
that professional welfare workers are not sufficiently hardboiled. 
Certainly a transient who has spent the day in the beer parlour can 
demonstrate his need for a bed and breakfast. Whether he is entitled 
to such consideration is another matter. (Alberta, Public Expenditure 
and Revenue Study Committee, Complete and Final Report, March 
1966; p30) 


A report of similar feelings about the poor was presented in Maclean’s 
magazine November 1, 1969, (p. 1): 
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1 Canadian in 5 is Poor, Mad—and getting Madder 
by Courtney Tower 


In boom-town Calgary, one person in 20 depends on welfare cheques. 
Half of these are children and one third are families headed by a 
woman who has been widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted... A 
still-too-common attitude is that welfare recipients are ne’er-do-well 
shirkers, not workers. 


What never seemed to be fully understood even at that time was that the 
women coming to the Shelter who did not have children or whose children 
were in care were not eligible to receive welfare. Somehow, they were 
expected to survive on nothing, find a husband or... the alternatives were 
not stated outright. A government survey in 1973 further indicated that 
Albertans’ feelings about the people on welfare were not becoming more 
positive: 
Albertans believe that almost 30% of people presently getting welfare 
do not deserve that welfare, and are abusing the system. Almost one- 
third of the population feels that the extent of abuse exceeds 40%... 
Thus it is agreed that government should be involved in welfare 
programs (90%), but a significant group feel that only the ‘deserving’ 
should get assistance—‘the government should assist only those 
people who are unable to work because of age or sickness; the others 
must look out for themselves.’ (53%) 87% of the public think that a 
person who is out of work but employable should have to take a job, 
even though that job might be outside. (Crawford, Public Attitudes 
Toward Public Assistance in Alberta, April 25, 1973, p. 2, p. 4) 


The women at the Shelter tried to be resourceful, even if not eligible for 
welfare. Several had managed to bring mattresses into the basement. 
Alas, because of the lack of hot water and showers and because no one 
knew exactly where these mattresses came from, it was no more healthy 
than it was popular for there to be beds. Pat Bulcock, Shelter staff, would 
take care of removing the mattresses. Ron Mossman reported in that 
same October meeting that another couch had been moved in and that a 


refrigerator was available. 


The Facilities Committee’s problems did not end in October. In November, 
Wanczura reported the following: 
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...there is no way that hot water can be hooked up to the present 
system, the whole system is in bad shape. There is no connection to 
the sewer. To get hot water into the shelter the whole building would 
have to be re-piped. 


Personnel Committee 

It became clear that the Shelter needed more paid staff and that some of 
the staff members who were hired before the Shelter opened could not 

or would not accept the Shelter’s philosophy. Already in May, a full-time 
male staff member was no longer accepting the Shelter’s position that 
women had the right to shelter regardless of whether they decided to 
rehabilitate. He wrote notes in the Daybook, which was open to all, that 
he was concerned about the Shelter’s good reputation and that it was a 
flop house. Another staff member wrote that he had told at least one girl 
that she couldn’t come back. The Management Committee agreed that 

he was unsuitable, and he was replaced in September by a young woman 
who had worked at a Vancouver halfway house. The part-time worker with 
the fewest hours also developed attitude problems and was removed from 
her position. A young man with experience with Winnipeg’s Recreation 
Department replaced her at the beginning of October. The experience of 
the Personnel Committee helped them ensure the new hires were more 
appropriate to the operation. 


The ESPC soon hired the first EWS volunteer co-ordinator as a community 
worker, though still with responsibilities to work with the Shelter. Then 
EWS was able to hire a second volunteer co-ordinator, Marilyn Lindstrom, 
and by October, her job had morphed into a half-time day job with the 
added responsibilities of doing referrals for the women. 


Volunteer Committee 

There was an ebb and flow of volunteer help in the Shelter, particularly 
during the summer months. Volunteer co-ordinator, Mitchell recalls that 
she often gave up phoning and went herself to cover volunteer shifts. 

That job also developed early into the task of early morning volunteer 
driver for emergencies, largely because many shelter-level emergencies 
were not considered to be ambulance-level emergencies; night staff and 
volunteers could not leave the Shelter during their shifts, and the volunteer 
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co-ordinator had a car. In addition, ambulance attendants would not stay 
around hospitals trying to convince emergency room staff to examine 
Shelter clients, even if they did not admit them. On a humorous note, fifty 
years later, Ardis Beaudry still remembers that Mitchell would sometimes 
lock her telephone in a steamer trunk in the hopes of not hearing it at four 
or five am. (Ardis Beaudry, personnel communication, December 11, 2018) 


Moving to the 101 Street storefront had also made it somewhat more 
difficult to recruit volunteers. It was much more of a Skid Row facility 
than All Saints Cathedral. Rose-Marie McCarthy, who became the ED of 
the Yellowhead Emergency Shelter for Women, and later a Board Member 
of WINGS and Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters (ACWS), recalls her 
one shift at the storefront as “scary.” Clearly, Skid Row women in an open 
door Shelter with a constant flow of people in and out could easily be 
scarier than a house for battered women with locked doors. 


Marilyn Lindstrom, the second volunteer co-ordinator, worked along with 
Ardis Beaudry and Pat Moore, both from the Management Committee, 
and Mitchell from the ESPC, to plan a training session in mid-November 
1970 for new volunteers so that they would be more equipped to work in 
the storefront. 


Along with more training, plus recruiting via letters to churches, community 
groups, the University of Alberta, NAIT, and other colleges, the Volunteer 
Committee began to put more effort into providing print resources for 
volunteers. They put together the Women’s Shelter Handbook, which 
included material from earlier handouts followed by 24 pages of referral 
information provided by Marion Stonell of the Welfare Information Centre. 
That reference section would be constantly used by staff and volunteers 
trying to make referrals. Although there were ups and downs in the numbers 
of volunteers during this period, there were around 125 regular volunteers 
with 50 occasional ones who came about once a month. (Volunteer 
Committee, Women’s Shelter Handbook, September 1970) 


Shelter Clientele 


Lack of shelter, lack of food, and lack of money were the common factors 
of the women who used the Shelter. There were some, especially in the 
May to October season, who were criss-crossing the nation, often young 
students. There were more who came into the city looking for employment: 
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It must be noted that very few of them had any skills, including those 
required for babysitting or housework. One of our paid workers has 
taken several women home to live and work and has found that the 
women seldom have the emotional stability to cope with these jobs. 
(Women’s Emergency Shelter Report, October 30, 1970, p. 2) 


After the move to 101 Street, many more women were self-referred and 
each one tended to come in with more problems, Among the commonest 
were health issues, both physical and mental, particularly as a result of 
beatings, sexual assaults, and other abuse. In the October 1970 Shelter 
Report, Management said 


One of the most startling characteristics is the number of women 
with obvious health problems. This does not include such things as 
malnutrition, TB, etc, but only those with such visible problems as 
sprained ankles, crutches, etc. 


Nor does it include women with serious mental illnesses from 
depression to schizophrenia, or sub-clinical emotional depression and 
anxiety. (October 30, 1970, p. 3) 


Volunteer drivers observed that it was particularly difficult to get Shelter 
users admitted to hospital. Approximately half of the women taken to 
hospitals were refused treatment, never mind admitted. It is true that more 
of the Shelter users at the 101 Street location were repeaters. Some were 
also repeaters at the hospitals. Given society’s feelings in the 1970s about 
transients, about Native people, and about homeless women who were 
sometimes drunk, and often dirty given the lack of washing facilities on 
the street, it is not all that surprising that triage nurses were unhappy to 
see them... again. It is, however, surprising that in this country with its 
nationwide healthcare system, begun in 1968, the most vulnerable women 
among us were often refused treatment. The result tended to be women in 


exceedingly poor health at the Shelter. 


Outreach 

As their experience with transient women grew towards the end of 1970, 
the volunteers, staff, and members of the Management Committee were 
not content with only running a Shelter. Every day, they were becoming 
more aware of the issues for all women, regardless of their situation. 
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They began reaching into the community in a variety of ways beyond 
fundraising. 


There was one group of volunteers, which had originated with the Native 
Brotherhood Society, who were visiting a group of Native women at the 
Fort Saskatchewan jail, bringing in requested speakers, films about Native 
history and the current situation, craft materials, and arranging some 
assistance—including shelter— for women when leaving the jail. Other 
volunteers were working with agencies from the Skid Row area to develop 
a drop-in medical clinic for the community. Another group, largely from 
the Management Committee and the ESPC, organized the I, a Woman 
Today mini-conference on an October weekend for a wide-range of 
women, not only those involved with the Shelter. 


The program included a wide variety of 


pi oa activities from a film created by the committee 
today showing one view of women followed by 


a session directed at creative work by the 

participants to look at women’s roles. There 

were workshops that discussed the current 

a environment for women in the law, health, 

aging, home and community, labour and leisure, 
and continuing development. Each of these workshop groups brought 
resolutions back to the conference. Several of the women involved continued 
working on these resolutions long after the mini-conference ended. One of 
the many creative results of the mini-conference was a poem written by Kay 
Charest, who would become one of the most active volunteers and Board 
members during the development and operation of WIN House I and II: 


What is a Woman Today 

am a woman of normal intelligence 
and bright. 

don't want to be aman, but a 


person in my own right. 








am glad that I'm a woman, proud 





of my femininity, 


oa 
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But in the battle of the sexes 
a natural enmity 


Exists between me and the man 





That | love. 
Equal pay for equal work is a cry 


that we've heard for ages. 





But on this inequality | could 


write a thousand pages. 








want a family born out of love, 
each child wanted and cherished 


A home cannot endure if love in 





that home has perished. 





in the shadow of 


Yet women stand 





he men that they love. 








| want a home where love dictates 








the sharing 


Of household chores by all the 





members. 








With time out to be MYSELF while 
Learning 
In my mind the same needs of all 


others. 








By liberating women we are liberating 


the men that we love. 





(I, A Woman Today conference report, October 1970, p. 4) 


AVolunteer's Shelter Story 
I enjoyed my hours at the Shelter. Most of the women had interesting 
stories to tell: some funny, some tragic, many funny and tragic at 
the same time. One of the funnier moments, in retrospect, was a 
confrontation between the two Lils: Big Lil and Diamond Lil. 
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Evening in the 101 Street storefront was quiet. The women who 
hadn’t gone out were mostly sleeping, including Big Lil, a regular. She 
was lying full length on a wooden coffee table, deeply asleep. Shortly 
after closing-time at the taverns, tiny grey-haired Diamond Lil, 
another regular, came roaring in. This homeless senior could elegantly 
serve tea when government visitors turned up, could play a mean 
ragtime on the piano, but could also be annoying. 


That night Diamond was full of herself after playing tunes on a tavern 
piano for beers. She marched over to the sleeping woman and started 
shouting, “You stole my dress. You stole my dress,” while jabbing a 
muscular finger into Big’s upper arm. 


The other shelter patrons, the staff, and I drew in a collective breath 
and held it, expecting to see a violent awakening. Big raised her head. 
Her large shoulders followed, then her entire body as she rolled from 
horizontal to vertical in one smooth non-stop eruption, suggesting 
elemental forces of nature. From her full height, she loomed over the 
tiny person assaulting her. Her voice boomed, “And where do you 
think I'd wear it? On my arm?” 


Diamond went mute. Big rolled back to her table, as powerfully yet 
gracefully as she had risen. It looked like she was asleep again before 
her head hit the pillow. Everyone else breathed. Diamond found a 
chair as far away as possible and settled quietly. 
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Chapter Five 
The Ups and Downs of 1971 


Finance Committee 

In January 1971, the Management Committee knew that while the year 
was new, their problems were old. Recognizing the need for increasing 
public support for their work, they were in touch with Edmonton 

Journal reporter Catherine Carson shortly after January 1. A full page 
spread about the Shelter appeared in the Saturday, January 9 edition. 

The headlines “Help for any woman: no questions asked” and “Hand- 
to-mouth existence is shelter’s main worry” made the situation public. 
Describing the philosophy of the Management Committee as well as their 
hopes to improve the services, the two articles pointed out the critical issue: 


But before any of these dreams can be transferred into reality—a new, 
more comfortable shelter, a community house, extended hours—the 
shelter must find permanent financing. The hand-to-mouth existence 
is taking all the time of the 15-member management committee which 
can’t even begin to make plans for improving services. (p. 14) 


Despite Management members being in touch with several Ministers of 
the government, with the City Council, and with the United Community 
Fund (UCF) looking for some permanence during the last months of 1970, 
funding was still uncertain. The Shelter operation would be adversely 
affected for years. 


City Council, with its supportive Mayor and Councillors, had provided 
$1000 in December 1970 on top of the earlier $3000. The province 
continued to say that HRDA was helping, but this was a cumbersome and 
inadequate way to fund any organization. When HRDA sent a letter saying 
they would cease even this deficit funding, Ron Mossman lost patience and 
his usual gentle approach to all matters. The Legislature would be coming 
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back into session on Friday, February 12, after the Christmas recess. 
Mossman suggested that Management members and volunteers go en 
masse to the Legislature for the occasion; not exactly a protest march, but 
certainly a large group of women marching. Everyone agreed. 


This was an amazing moment both in Edmonton and in the earliest stages 
of the Canadian history of women sheltering women. Margo Goodhand, in 
Chapter Eight of Runaway Wives and Rogue Feminists refers to the Shelter 
Management members as “the comfortably married women of Alberta.” 
Indeed roughly two-thirds of the founders were married and, while not 

all necessarily comfortable, many were financially okay. The other third of 
the Management Committee included women from Native, welfare, single 
mother, homeless, and transient groups, as well as the two men. 


These comfortable women along with the others who had decided, 
fourteen months earlier, to start the shelter were now planning to march on 
the Legislature. This decision is one of the clearest demonstrations of how 
Management Committee members threw themselves, heart and soul, into 
creating safe shelter for women, any and all women. Whatever they had 
thought when they started this organization, they soon believed that even 
the so-called undeserving poor had a right to shelter. 


Mossman prepared a public memo on February 3 announcing the upcoming 
action. It was sent to all the mailing lists, handed out at the Shelter, at church 
and community groups, and otherwise circulated as widely as possible. 


Yet again we are scrambling for funds to support the Women’s 
Shelter! Yet again we must report that neither the United Community 
Fund nor the Provincial Government has moved noticeably toward 
providing permanent funding in spite of repeated requests and 
indications of interest. We have been attempting for two months to 
arrange a joint meeting of the heads of funding departments and 

have been unable to do so. Last week we received a letter from the 
Human Resources Development Authority indicating that they will 
not continue funding us after March 31, 1971. No reasons were given 
for this decision, and we are trying to get in touch to determine the 


rationale. 


The Management Committee feels that the time has come for 
more positive action. We must indicate strongly to the Provincial 


[o>] 
oe 
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Government that the community wishes them to support this project; 
that we believe it to be their responsibility to provide for Alberta’s 
transient women as they already do for the men... 


We feel that as many volunteers and interested people should gather 
there to indicate with due respect to the Government the extent of 
community support for this project, and to request and insist on an 
immediate decision. Enclosed you will find a copy of the statement 
we plan to read to Premier Strom. If you and/or your group are 
supporting this concept, we ask you to arrange to be at the legislature 
to show your support. 


The following day, February 4, he wrote to the Premier. The letter included 
all the usual facts about income and expenses of the Shelter and a report 
on the work done with the money. The paragraph in this letter that 
indicated the new determination said the following: 


The citizens of Edmonton individually and through churches and 
organizations have supported this project strongly, both financially 
and as volunteers. A group of these concerned citizens intend to come 
to the Legislature on Friday, February 12, 1971 at 1:00 pm to present 
to you their concerns about transient women, their belief that this is 
an area of Provincial Government responsibility, and their request for 


immediate permanent funding. 


Everyone was excited, if nervous, Founders remember. The telephones and 
kitchen tables were buzzing as women talked with each other about this 
action and their hopes that if enough people arrived, funding problems 


might be solved. In fact, the Premier responded the very next day. 


There was an immediate meeting called between representatives from the 
Shelter and Deputy Minister of Social Welfare Duncan Rogers, a man more 
in tune with the ideas of Shelter supporters than many in government. 


[He] was sincerely convinced of the need for reform and believed the 
development of provincial rather than municipal welfare programs 
was necessary to solve the problems of child abuse, illegitimacy, 
poverty, unemployment, and marriage and family breakdown. 
Rogers had a grand plan for a provincially operated welfare state in 
Alberta. (Bella, Social Welfare and Social Credit: The Administrators’ 
Contribution to Alberta’s Provincial Welfare State, 1986, p. 89) 
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OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 


Eloronlon O 


Alberta, 
February 5th, 1971 


Mr. R. Mossman, Chairman, 
Management Committee, 
Women's Overnight Shelter, 
10348 - 101st Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Mossman: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter received 
in my office on February 5th with respect to the 
Women's Overnight Shelter, and stating that a 
group of concerned citizens intend to come to the 
Legislative Building on Friday, February 12th, to 
present their concerns. 


Your interest is appreciated and I would 
advise that early next week the Honorable Mr. Speaker 
or his officials will be in touch with you to arrange 
a meeting. Mr. Speaker will keep me advised; in the 
event my schedule is such that it will be possible 
for me to attend. 


Yours very truly, 


ILL 


Hayy E. Strom, 
Premier. 


This meeting was a greater success than the Shelter had achieved before, and 
on February 9, Ron Mossman wrote a satisfied letter back to Premier Strom: 


Mr. Rogers has assured us that he will arrange with municipal and 
community groups in the City for stable financing of the Shelter, in 
concert with the already wide-spread community support. As you 
have already the information regarding the Shelter and as the matter 
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of financing now seems well in hand, we no longer feel it necessary to 
explore the problem with you personally on February 12, 1971. Once 
again we wish tothank you for your prompt action in this matter. 


Although Rogers was not completely successful in achieving all of his 
hopes to reform the provincial welfare system, he did manage to pull 
together an agreement in February 1971 for interim funding of the 
Shelter of $1200/month. This amount would be shared by the Provincial 
Department of Social Welfare, the City Preventive Social Services, and the 
UCE At the same time, the UCF would conduct a review of services for 
transient women in Edmonton and the interim funding would continue 
until this review was completed. 


This agreement, then, did provide some funding certainty for Management 
Committee members, although it remained significantly below Shelter 
expenses. In April, the Province agreed to raise the amount to $1500/month 
and the UCF agreed to provide $200/month as their share. In May, the City 
of Edmonton provided a grant of $4000 for June 1971 to June 1972. 


Nevertheless, a report from of the Women’s Overnight Shelter, Statement 
of Receipts and Disbursements for 1971 shows that income did not cover 
expenses. (Helmers, 1974, p. 58) 


United Community Fund (UCF) Study on 
Transient and Homeless Women 


The UCF review of services for transient women was, on its face, a 
reasonable thing to do. No one, least of all the provincial and city 
governments, wanted to be spending more money than absolutely 
necessary to serve what was seen as a small group of people. Transient men 
had been recognized as an important part of society from the time of the 
1930s depression, but the notion that some women would be in similar 
circumstances was still foreign in 1971. 


It may be suggested, however, that this Study was not actually done in a 
completely even-handed way, regardless of intentions. As Bettie Hewes, ED 
of the ESPC, the sponsoring agency for the Shelter put it: 


We started the first shelter in the Anglican church but the YWCA 


became anxious, the [United Community] Fund became anxious. 
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The perception was that all we had to do for any woman who was 
homeless was find her a home and she would immediately become 
a woman established. We know, of course, that that isn’t the way 


humanity works. (Bettie Hewes, personal communication, February 5, 


1990) 


Indeed, the governments and other agencies were more than anxious. For 
some time, the UCF had not been entirely supportive of the ESPC’s move 
to do more action-research involving community people as full partners 
with the professionals. 


... tensions between the two organizations had risen when the [ESPC] 
Board under Gerry Wright and Joe Donahue had requested Stewart 
Bishop’s resignation. The Fund, in its turn, hired Bishop to staff a new 
planning section of its own and tried to reduce the Planning Council’s 
financial allotment by the amount of Bishop’s salary. (Mildon, 1990, 
p-138) 


In this atmosphere, the UCF study, chaired by Doris McKenzie, President 
of the UCF Board, included representatives from the Women’s Shelter, 
Catholic Charities, Hilltop House, McDougall House, YWCA, University 
Hospital, Rosary Hall, the Department of Social Development, City Social 
Services, the UCF Board of Directors, and four staff from the UCF. 


Mrs. McKenzie stated that the purpose of this study will be to provide 
a definition of transient women, to bring to light the needs of this 
group in order to avoid duplication of services, and to provide adequate 
funding. (UCF Study Committee Meeting, Minutes, April 4,1971) 


While the Study adopted the Shelter’s three categories of transient 
women—casual, crisis, and chronic—it would be fair to say that the Shelter 
representatives did not agree with the descriptions agreed upon by the 
committee. The descriptions of all three categories noted that these women 
departed from the zormal in various ways, particularly in their social and 
family relationships, a view that supported nuclear families as the normal, 
regardless of any degree of violence or distortion within those families. In 
the case of the chronic transient, which could be seen as a core group of 
the Shelter users, the description was as follows: 


The third type is a chronic transient. This woman is generally older, 
has established a pattern of moving from one casual liaison to 
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another, has been alienated from her family and normal relationships 
for some time, has probably developed problems of alcoholism, 
unemployment, ill health, promiscuity, emotional instability, may 

be a mental defective or suffer from a physical handicap, or be in 
conflict with the law. Such a person requires longer-term rehabilitative 
services. (UCF, Draft description of homeless and transient women for 
discussion purposes, April 29, 1971) 


The Shelter representatives agreed with the depiction of the chronic 
transient as someone who is alienated from normal, that is middle class, 
relationships and who may have a variety of problems. However, they 
were not in agreement about longer-term rehabilitative services. They 
suggested that chronic transients required stability, safety, and support for 
some time before being ready to make decisions about or moves toward 
rehabilitation. This was a major disagreement. 


During the May 5, 1971 meeting of the Study Committee, Janet Royce, 
one of the UCF staff, gave her report on transient women and the agencies 
that served them. At that time, there were clear differences between the 
Shelter’s approach and that of other agencies, yet not all of the differences 
appeared in the Report. There were, in fact, important differences: For 
example, all of the agencies except for the Shelter required some room and 
board contribution by those accepted, a difficult thing for women with no 
money. (UCF Study Committee, Minutes, May 5, 1971) 


Similarly, it was reported that in the agencies for women “In general, girls 
may be asked to leave for persistent or deliberate infraction of the rules.” 
(UCE, May 5, 1971) Again, the Shelter was different. With its philosophy 
that shelter is a human right, girls were not asked to leave because of 
infractions of rules. It is noted in two archival Shelter files that girls 

were sometimes sent to the Shelter by staff at one rehabilitation house as 
punishment for breaking rules.(EWS, Statistical Report of Use, January 
1974, p. 4) 


Whether the UCF Study was designed to prove that the Shelter was 
redundant or not, it is clear that members of the Management Committee 
and the ESPC felt it was rigged against them. Of course, they were 
operating a radically different sort of shelter than anything done before, so 
it was unlikely that the more traditional agencies would endorse them. 
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For the May 5 meeting of the Study Committee, the EWS had prepared a 
Women’s Shelter Study Proposal, in which their suggestions give a clear 


sense of their concerns: 


The Women’s Shelter Committee feels that they have been conducting 
a study of the needs of transient women for the past year. For 

this reason we are very concerned that the continuing study, now 
convened by the UCF, be conducted in the most valid manner 
possible. For this reason we are outlining a number of suggestions, 
and some minimum requirements for this study. 


They made seven suggestions, one of which was particularly important: 


Since the agencies are the people who deal directly with women, we 
feel that the UCF should confine its activity to the facilitating of the 
committee, and the presentation of the information to government, 
but not be involved in the interpretation of the information. 


In the Minutes of the next meeting of the UCF committee, July 29, it 
became clear that the agencies would not be doing any interpreting of their 
data: “Mrs. McKenzie clarified the role of the large General Committee as 


being for information input only.” 


It was no surprise to Shelter management that the UCF Study ultimately 
reported there were enough services for transient and homeless women, 
and no need for the Shelter. 


Anyway, because we were supporting the notion of a shelter, the United 
Fund threatened us [ESPC], and said, ‘we are going to do a study’. So 
they did a Study and it revealed that there were all these services for 
women and they were on a sort of ladder, and women could climb up 
this ladder and presumably marry a doctor at the top! Something along 
those lines. [The Study concluded that] there were enough services 

and that a shelter wasn’t needed. It perpetuated something rather than 
intervened. They revealed this Study, with the implication that we were 
going to be cut off. We dug in, and fortunately, we had enough of the 
Ardis’ and the Margs and the Jessicas who had the credibility in their 
community to make the United Fund take a second look. So the Shelter 
continued to operate. There was immense anxiety over it. But churches 
all across the community supported it... (Bettie Hewes, personal 
communication, February 5, 1990) 
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Facilities Committee 

January 23, 1971 marked one year of operation for the Women’s Shelter, and 
the Management Committee was ready to make a number of observations 
that related to their clientele and the facilities they needed. While they 
definitely felt that there was an increasing number of transient young 

women for whom the Shelter could provide a temporary respite, they were 
particularly concerned with older women with more chronic problems: 


There is a corps of neglected women living in the City of Edmonton: 
These women, because of neglect and because of their life style over 
the years, are not emotionally prepared for rehabilitation. 


A. Because of their lack of skill and the unemployment situation today, 
these women will remain unemployed. 


B. They have a special need for emotional support from one another. 
The Shelter has become the only ‘home’ where this support is 
found. 


C. These women need to have a choice between change and 
continuing their pattern of life. The Shelter attempts to provide a 
place where such a choice can be made. Choices of this sort are not 
made quickly, and the Shelter recognizes that support is necessary to 
the women during and after choices are made, Support is necessary 
regardless of what decision is made. 


D. Because the Shelter is a temporary facility without proper sleeping 
or washing accommodation, there is an urgent need to provide 
a long-term physical facility run with the same free and open 
philosophy. 

We are not satisfied with present services for women. We submit that 


the actual cost of keeping the Shelter open is far less than the cost of 


welfare, jail, and so on: 


Existing agencies serving other types of women are now government 
supported on a permanent basis. As a direct result of the operation 
of the Shelter fewer women are now in the Fort Saskatchewan 

Jail and fewer are appearing in Edmonton Municipal Courts. 

(EWS Reports, The Women’s Overnight Shelter: After One Year of 
operation! February 25, 1971) 
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This is the first time in the EWS files that the need for a long-term 
sheltering place appears, a place where women could feel safe and 
supported as long as it might take them to answer “what next for me?” 
one of the most challenging questions for a person with a difficult past to 
ask. At the May Management meeting, members decided to begin the hunt 
for a house to provide such a sheltering place. 


In the meantime, the 101 Street storefront was a difficult location for the 
Shelter. Being between Skid Row and the bus depot did mean that more 
women found it, but that also meant women from more complex situations 


used it. In addition, the low rent reflected the state of the building. 


At All Saints Cathedral, there had been hot water. Women could at least 
wash hands and faces in some comfort. As mentioned earlier the lack of 
hot water at the storefront and the impossibility of remedying this was a 
problem for everyone. 


There were a host of other issues, all complicated by the ongoing lack of 
timely funding as well as by permanent underfunding. The May 5, 1971 
Management Minutes list the issues. There was a need to create separations 
so that some areas would be quiet for those who wanted to sleep and some 
areas would be available for conversation, coffee, and other activities that 
interfered with sleep. 


Doors and windows required weather stripping to keep the cold out, 

and in the spring and summer, the back door needed to be kept open to 
allow air in. This made the Shelter vulnerable to unknown and unwanted 
persons. The solution was a solidly built screen door with a heavy lock, 
so that it made entrance difficult without staff or women opening it, but 
allowed some air circulation. 


A vacuum cleaner and a floor scrubber were bought with a donation from 
one church. Lockers with combinations where women could keep their 
clothes and other belongings safe were another important need. Also, in an 
attempt to make women comfortable and allow them to get enough sleep 
to cope with everyday life, the Shelter got ten fold-up floral design cots, a 


huge improvement. 


There was also an ongoing issue of trying to keep the Shelter clean. Staff 
were expected to do some janitorial work, but in a facility with cold water 
only, this was no easy issue. It was suggested that women who used the 
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Shelter should help with keeping it reasonably tidy, at least looking after 

the tidiness of their own things. It was noted, however, that people who are 
homeless or transient are also often clinically depressed or have other mental 
health issues like PTSD, although that term was not common at the time. 
With those kind of mental health issues, plus possible self-medicating with 
alcohol and drugs, keeping a person’s space neat can be hard to manage. 


Several of the criteria for a depression diagnosis—hopelessness, 
fatigue, and lack of concentration—can all play a role in why your 
messy room is in the state it’s in. (Schumaker, Here’s What a Messy 
Room Can Tell You About Your Mental Health, 2017, para. 4) 


This storefront location, with all its problems, was soon to be vacated. 
Because of the funding issues and uncertainty raised by the UCF Study, the 
Management Committee was not able to sign a long-term lease with the 
owner. Abruptly, the owner signed such a lease with another business. On 
August 16, 1971, Mossman wrote to the Assistant Superintendent of the 
city’s Property Branch: 


Because our landlord has been able to obtain a formal long-term 
lease from another business, the Women’s Overnight Shelter is having 
to vacate its present premises by August 31, 1971. We understand 
that the building formerly occupied by the Native Friendship Centre, 
10218 108 Street, is available and we would like to request the use 

of this building for the Women’s Overnight Shelter. Our possibilities 
for payment of rent are in the area of $200. Because of the urgency of 
our vacating deadline we would appreciate your consideration of this 
matter as soon as possible. 


The city did move quickly, and by September 1, the Shelter was able to 
move into the city-owned house. The walls had been cleaned professionally 
before move in, monthly fumigation was arranged, and the building was 
checked for fire hazards. It had six bedrooms, one and a half bathrooms, 
an office, a living room, kitchen plus storage space in the basement. 
Unfortunately, three of the bedrooms were unheated, and despite there 
being a kitchen, health regulations prohibited cooking, continuing the 
long-standing problem of food scarcity for the women. 
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Personnel Committee 

The year 1971 was difficult for the Personnel Committee. There was a 
strong desire to keep the Shelter open 24 hours/day, seven days/week. 
However, because of the constant struggle for funding, it was very difficult 
just to hire enough staff to cover the hours. With the added problems 

of the storefront being a more difficult place to work, more users with 
more complicated problems staying there, and fewer people who wanted 
to volunteer there on a regular basis, it is not surprising that Personnel 
had difficulties hiring and keeping staff. It is worth noting, however, that 
during this time some people who had begun their connection with the 
Shelter as volunteers or Management Committee members would become 
long-term staff, usually excellent staff. 


Opportunities For Youth and 
Local Initiatives projects 


The short-term programs of the Pierre Trudeau Liberals, such as 
Opportunities for Youth (OFY) and the six-month Local Initiatives Projects 
(LIP) gave many groups like the Shelter the possibility to hire people to do 
particular projects during specified time periods. 


The Shelter group got early approval for the start of Project Lifestyle. At 
the May 5, 1971 meeting, it was reported that it had been approved by 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Pelletier (a wire was received from him). A team 
of four women was to be hired, and a sub-committee was to be formed 

to handle the new project. Mitchell would serve on this committee along 
with Freddie Morrish, a volunteer, and Pat Moore from the Management 
Committee. As often in experiences with governments, the federal 
government did not begin to send cheques for their OFY projects to arrive 
in time for project start-dates. However, the Shelter was able to make a 
loan of $500 to the project committee and it was ready to go in mid-May. 
Four young women who had already worked as volunteers or staff for 

the Shelter were hired. While the OFY staff had specific tasks, it was also 
helpful to have them available at the Shelter during the daytime hours, 
Monday to Friday. 


Project Lifestyle was developed primarily to make a variety of activities 
available to Shelter users, including hairdressing, candle-making, poster- 
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making, beading and leather work, rug-hooking, plus baseball excursions 
to the women’s side of the Fort Saskatchewan jail. Project staff had skills 
in the various crafts. Supplies were solicited from a variety of stores, 

and there was a small amount of money included for supplies in the 
proposal. With the exception of baseball, these were activities that had 
been requested by a number of women using the Shelter. The baseball was 
requested by women in the Native women’s group as well as by recent ex- 
inmates who used the Shelter when they were released because they left jail 
with almost no resources (daily pay for work at the jail was $0.03) and, 
more often than not, no place to go. 


The craft activities were taken up enthusiastically at first, but both the 
transient nature of Shelter users and their physical and emotional issues 
made it difficult for much follow-through. At that time, for example, 
women were only assured of breakfast at the YWCA, but no other meals. 
Lack of food on top of any other issues tended to leave the women 
fatigued. 


The once-a-week baseball excursions to the Fort were the most successful 
since they could be joined on a last-minute basis, depending on how 
women felt. Pat Moore remembers those excursions as lots of fun, but 
sometimes more difficult than necessary because several guards were 
required to stay in the outdoor yard to monitor the activity. When one of 
the inmates broke her ankle sliding into home base, the guards would not 
leave their posts to get help so one of the Shelter volunteers had to wander 
the prison hunting for assistance. (Pat Moore, personal communication, 
January 21, 2019) 


Native Brotherhood's OFY Project 


Another OFY project that had a big impact on the Shelter was operated by 
the Native Brotherhood on behalf of Native women being released from 
the jail. 


There was an issue around transportation for women at the end of their 
sentences. Those without local people to pick them up were given bus 
tickets or vouchers. A bus took them from the jail to the Edmonton bus 
depot, and they had vouchers for buses to their homes that had to be used 
within 24 hours. 
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However, the Fort bus arrived half-an-hour after buses left for both the 
north and south of the province. So, women whose homes were in rural 
Alberta (especially those from the Treaty 6 and Treaty 7 areas) arrived in 
Edmonton with no place to stay the night and little cash. If they missed 
their buses the next morning, they then had no way to get home. 


Even more troubling, ex-inmates—male and female—from women’s home 
communities would crowd around the Fort bus and suggest the women 
celebrate their release at the nearby bars. The rehabilitation houses, on the 
other hand, would not meet a prospective resident at the bus, believing she 
had to show her commitment to reform by reaching the rehab house on her 
own. 


It doesn’t take an imaginative leap to understand why many of the just 
released women would opt for the celebration with old friends, rather than 
a long walk to Hilltop or McDougall House. When they did celebrate, they 
usually ended up at the Shelter on their first night of release, and often for 
weeks afterward. Indeed, with no resources to speak of, they often stayed 
at the Shelter for lengthy periods. 


The Native Brotherhood OFY project involved volunteers—known from 
the Native women’s group to women being released—meeting the bus, 
taking the women out for lunch as a way to celebrate, and then taking 
them to their rehab facility or to the Shelter. If they had a bus voucher 

for the next day, the volunteers would take them to the bus depot on 
time. This project raised the profile of the Shelter among women with jail 
backgrounds and was successful in helping women get to rehab or home, 
slowing, if not stopping, the revolving door effect of the bus depot as well 
as the jail. One woman, for example, reported to a volunteer that she had 
stayed out of jail for 17 months after her night at the Shelter, the longest 
free time of her adult life. 


Volunteer Committee 

This year, 1971, was also a difficult one for volunteers and the Volunteer 
Committee. Many of the most committed volunteers were spending hours 
working on proposals to government, speeches to church and community 
groups for money, and writing grant proposals to Foundations. Being a 
committed volunteer for the Shelter could become a full-time job. At the 
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same time, the condition of the facility was making things more difficult 
for volunteers as they had for staff. There weren’t as many new volunteers 
signing up for work at the Shelter and so there were not as many training 
sessions either. Occasionally, angry letters were received from people who 
had volunteered, particularly those who had volunteered without coming 
to training sessions that were still held at roughly three-month intervals. 


Any anger was exceedingly bad for the Shelter, both as an organization 
and for the morale of those trying to keep it going. During Management 
meetings in 1971, there were discussions of ways to improve the volunteer 


experience and communication, and several suggestions were made: 


e ask volunteers to work two months, skip one month and attend a 
volunteer meeting 


e use volunteers less for relating to women and more to use their 
own talents with the projects at the Shelter, e.g. sewing 


© set up a regular volunteer night each week or every other week 


e use the list of volunteers and do a re-organization of them by 
phone. (EWS, Minutes, June 9, 1971, p. 4) 


In June, a full-day workshop considered the situation for volunteers. Four 
pages of recommendations came out of that workshop, all dealing with 
how to solve the problems that arose for Management, staff, volunteers, 
and Shelter users that resulted from the open philosophy and working 

in an environment that was constantly underfunded for the needs that 
were there. Volunteerism continued to ebb and flow, while staff turnover 
remained a constant. The longest term and best staff were women who had 
begun their time with the Shelter as volunteers and thus self-selected as 
those most able to cope with the situation. 


Despite some of the problems encountered by the Volunteer Committee 
in keeping up a large and steady supply of volunteers, the commitment 

to include volunteers remained important. It was, of course, one way of 
keeping expenses down. It was also an educational experience for the 


volunteers, a life-changing experience for many: 


It’s been a growing experience for the volunteers too. Many of 
them came believing that they would help the homeless girls of the 
community, but they found it became a two-way thing... that they 
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were getting as much as they were giving. They learned, sometimes 
painfully, that the girls were people like themselves, with the same 
hurts and needs. 


One bitterly cold evening recently a volunteer had her car stolen. 
Suddenly it was a different situation. The tables had been reversed. 
She needed help and comfort. Everyone in the shelter rallied round 
her... volunteers and girls both responded to her need. 


It drove home in a dramatic way for another fledgling volunteer that 
volunteers too have problems and need help sometimes.(Carson, 
January 9, 1971, p. 14) 


Shelter Clientele 

In the twelve months between May 1970 and April 1971, the Shelter 
Daybook showed 180 individual users, of whom 98 required some service 
that could not be solved with money or a roof over her head such as jobs 
or education 37, treatment or counselling 34, and medical treatment 27. 


One of the discouraging things for volunteers, staff, as well as Shelter 
users was that referrals for assistance that had been asked for were often 
not successful. For the twelve months May 1970 to April 1971, successful 
referrals, defined as those who did not return to the Shelter for at least a 
month, were fewer than unsuccessful referrals, those where women were 
denied entry or returned within a month, though not by much: 






































Agency or Government Successful Unsuccessful 
Hilltop House 7 1 
McDougall House 6 16 
Rosary Hall 1 8 
YWCA (accommodation) 9 4 
Indian Affairs (finances, bus tickets home) 11 10 
Manpower 2 2 
Hospitals 8 8 
Social Services 4 8 
Crisis Unit 2 Oo 
SHIP (street clinic) 1 2 
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AVolunteer Co-ordinator's Shelter Story 
No ambulance would come to the Women’s Shelter in the early 
1970s, at least not for a repeat suicide attempt. I remember speeding 
my Camaro across bridges, through empty streets, screeching to a 
stop at the Shelter, helping walk her to the passenger seat, racing to 
Emergency, and bracing myself for the irritation of Emergency staff 
who never wanted to see this woman. I remember waiting to make 
sure they did take her into one of the beds, didn’t just push her out the 
Emergency automatic doors, even though she always returned to the 
Shelter by evening. 


There was just that one time when some doctor, maybe a resident still 
green with idealism, admitted her to the psychiatric program as they 
called it then. It was six weeks before we saw her again at the Shelter. 


She came that day to model the gorgeous forest-green velvet pant 
suit with the long coat that she had sewn in OT. I like to remember 
that afternoon. She was radiant: not exactly pretty, her face had been 
punched up too often to be pretty; not exactly smart, her brain had 
been battered by alcohol and beatings far too often. But she was 
radiant, a woman sure that the new clothes she’d sewn herself made 
her special. And she was. 


She came back a few hours later, drunk and kicked out of the AA 
House where she’d been sent from the hospital, her green velvet pants 
soaked with mud, crying. “Somebody stole my coat. Somebody stole 
my beautiful coat.” 


Next morning I got a call at 5 am “She’s overdosed again.” I took her 
to the hospital that day and never saw her again. 


I’ve wondered over the years what I should have... could have... 
done differently, to help more. Even with the Shelter, she didn’t have 
24 hour safety, food, or clean clothing, those most basic of basic 
needs. And at 23 years old, I hadn’t a clue about the trauma she’d 
experienced in her life or what might help. 


Like other staff and volunteers of those times, I thought she was 
trying to kill herself. Today, I’m not sure. Did she really want to 
die? Or was she simply trying to quiet her demons, slay the trauma 
dragons long enough to get a few hours of peace? Can there ever be 
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a secure time and place where women like her can be treated with 
respect just for surviving, can wear pretty clean clothes without fear 
of losing them, and can be comforted when the world seems simply 


too much? 
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Chapter Six 


Regulars, Research, Rehabilitation: 
The Three Rs of 1972-F4 


As the Shelter rolled into its second year of operation in January 1972, 
the basic issues of the various committees had not become any easier. 
Financing remained uncertain; suitable facilities and staff available to 
the Shelter remained hard to find because of the financing problems; 
volunteers remained enthusiastic but inconsistent. 


At the same time, some issues became more prominent. The Shelter 

was being used repeatedly by more women who were then considered 
regular users; the question of whether and how to ask women to pursue 
rehabilitation continued to be a flashpoint; the Management Committee 
continued to believe that the helping community, and the general 
community, did not sufficiently understand the needs of homeless and 
transient women, and therefore wanted to pursue more and better research 
about those needs. 


Changes 


Incorporation 

Other matters were also being considered. In January 1972, the 
Management Committee began to consider whether they should incorporate. 
There were questions about whether an incorporated body of some sort 
could raise funds more easily from governments. There were also questions 
about whether there would be changes in the liability and the status of 
Management Committee members if they became Board members: 


On July 17, 1973, there was a meeting of the staff members, the 
Management Committee and interested citizens to discuss a draft of a 
constitution to incorporate the shelter as a non-profit limited company. 
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A corrected draft of the constitution was accepted unanimously. The 
company would be known as Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd with the 
following objects: 


A. to promote the well-being, health, development and welfare of 
women regardless of the circumstances 


B. to provide a place where women may come to rest for protection, 
companionship, help; a place which can provide the basic needs of 
food, shelter, clothing, but which does not infringe upon one’s right 
to refuse rehabilitation 


C. to provide an information and referral service to women who 


request it 


D. to collect and evaluate information regarding the needs and 
aspirations of women, to disseminate this information to the 


community, and to act upon this information in appropriate ways 


E. to engage in and promote charitable works of any kind in the 
interests of women. (EWS, Memorandum of Association, 1973) 


The incorporation papers were signed by familiar names: Margaret Souch, 
Ardis Beaudry, Betty Nigro, Donna Helmers, Jessica Hanna, Bettie Hewes, 
Ron Mossman, Freddie Morrish, Laine Lunde, Richard Desjardins, Lynn 
Hannley, and Marilyn Lindstrom. 


Sheltered Accommodation 

At the same time, it was becoming clear to Management that different 
styles of Shelter were needed for different groups of women. The chronic 
users, and some crisis users, needed a facility where they could experience 
the EWS accepting philosophy but for a longer term. Casual users and 
some of the crisis users could continue to use a facility similar to the one 
that EWS had been running, though in places that were in better condition 
and included essential services such as showers and food. Again, these 
ideas depended on acceptance by governments and the public of the notion 
that transient/homeless women were people, who deserved food and shelter 
as human rights in a country like Canada. 


It was in a January 1972 report on the year’s operation that there was the 
first mention of the need for longer-term sheltered accommodation for 
homeless women whose needs were greater than temporary shelter. 
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Deinstitutionalization 

A wildcard issue, not anticipated by Shelter Management, was the 
commitment of the new Progressive Conservative (PC) government to 
move patients with mental health problems out of the mental hospitals 
and hospital wards. The PCs had criticized Social Credit on this issue 
during the 1971 election. Certainly, those who were in favour of 
deinstitutionalization, and there were many good reasons to support it, 
naively assumed that much of the money being used for mental hospitals 
would be directed into the community along with the patients. 


In 1965, Alberta had the highest number of [mental hospital] beds per 
population with 4.1 per 1000; however, by 1980/81 Alberta closed 
the greatest number of beds per population... resulting in a rate of 0.7 
beds per 1000 population. (Sealy & Whitehead, Canadian Journal of 
Psychiatry, April 2004, p.250) 


Finance Committee 

Predictably, funding continued to be unstable. The Minutes from the 

first Management Committee meeting in 1972, January 5, note that the 
Shelter had enough money to operate until the end of February. Marg 
Souch had become Chair of the Finance Committee, and with her ongoing 
determination and enthusiasm, she was again doing the rounds of potential 


funders. 


In 1971, Bob Leinweber, Treasurer, had suggested going to the Lee 
Foundation for money for capital expenses. At the January 1972 meeting, 
Souch reported, 


It has been established that we can get funds up to the amount of 
$1,000. It was agreed to submit [past] accounts for cots, seats, dryer 
and also obtain new cots and possibly another gas stove. Funds from 
the Lee Foundation would cover these things, also blankets. 


This connection to the Lee Foundation was to develop into a long- term 
positive relationship which continued until the Lee Foundation dissolved in 
2004. 


Marg Souch had also been to see the first female Minister in the new 
Progressive Conservative cabinet, Hon. Helen Hunley, Minister without 
Portfolio, who had been elected during the 1971 PC win. Soon Hunley 
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would become the first woman in the Alberta government to become 

a minister with a full portfolio, Solicitor General and later Minister of 
Social Services and Community Health; a well regarded and substantial 
force within the government; one who, it was hoped, could help women’s 
organizations such as the Shelter if anyone could. Mrs. Souch reported on 
her meeting: 


At the meeting with Miss H. Hunley, a budget proposal was submitted 
to her, and proposals for a residence and a downtown emergency 
shelter, also a background history of the Shelter. Miss Hunley was 
sympathetic and promised to get together with the Minister [of Health 
and Social Development], Mr. N. Crawford. (EWS, Minutes, January 
5,1972) 


Meantime, Chairman Mossman had been working on getting interim 
funding to cover the period of readjustment after the 1971 election: 


[He] reported he was meeting with Mr. R. Mead, of the Government 
Homes and Institutions Branch, in the matter of further temporary 
financing, and he hoped to find out what the Department [of Health 
and Social Development] was intending on long range financing and 
support. 


The 1971 election had replaced the Social Credit government with a 
Progressive Conservative government that swept the City of Edmonton and 
won all but five seats in Calgary. Social Credit had increasingly been seen 
as a rural-based party, and there was hope that the PCs would be more 
progressive on women’s issues. 


This was the first election in the province’s history in which the 
representation of urban voters surpassed that of rural voters within the 
legislature... For the emergent feminist movement within the province, 
the growing political salience of urban areas, economic growth, the 
expansion of the provincial state, the impetus of federal initiatives and 
the inspiration of feminist organizing throughout the country, suggested 
that the time had finally come for women to realize their sexual equality 
with men. (Harder, The Politics of Domestication, 1997, p.60) 


At first, the optimism seemed well founded: 
In February 1972, the shelter signed a contract with the provincial 


Department of Health and Social Development in the amount of 
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$70.00 per day for 20 women for the period March 31, 1972 to 
March 31, 1973. (Helmers, 1974, p. 58) 


This gave the Shelter a base budget of $25,550 for the upcoming year. 
However, salaries for staff for 1972 were $30,288.37 according to the 
audited statement, so in spite of significant improvement in government 
funding, the Management Committee continued to have to fundraise. 
Indeed, in 1972, public donations were $12,127.46. This amount included 
another $6,000 from the Clifford E. Lee Foundation. 


City contributions continued, but took longer: 


City of Edmonton grant was approved in the amount of $6,000 for 
the period June 1, 1972 to June 1, 1973. Rent owed for city owned 
shelter premises, in the amount of $1,200 was deducted from the 
grant and the shelter received an amount of $4,800 from the city in 
July 1972. (Helmers, 1974, p. 58) 


Thus as 1973 began, the Shelter’s finances were better, but with major 
funding amounts being approved only yearly, another grant proposal had 
to be made almost immediately to the Province and the City: 


On March 26, 1973, the Finance Committee asked the Province 

to continue the existing funding for one more month to allow the 
preparation of the proposal. The proposal, [when completed] included 
the following requests: 


© a proposal for a new shelter premise to be leased for one year 

¢ a request for $60.00 per diem up to 50 women 

e arequest for the building of a suitable facility for sheltered 
accommodation for women 


e asuggested Planning Committee to be set up composed of 
representatives of the Management Committee, staff and users of 
the shelter, government representatives and professional consultant. 
(Helmers, 1974, p. 59) 


The request for continued funding was approved by the province for April 
1, 1973 to May 31, 1974. The proposals for an increased per diem and for 
new and purpose-built facilities were not approved, nor was the request for 


a joint planning committee. 
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A city grant for $8,000 was received May 29, 1973 for June 1 to June 1, 
1974. Fundraising in the community continued. 


Facilities Committee 

While the city house on 108 Street was in better condition than the first 
storefront location, it was not near Edmonton’s Skid Row nor the bus 
depot. In addition, it was seven blocks from breakfast at the YWCA, a long 
walk in Edmonton winters. Committee members, also, were convinced by 
then that both an overnight emergency location and a house suitable for 
longer-term stays were essential for the needs of their women. 


It took until the fall of 1973 for the Facilities Committee to find and 
arrange for two sites. In April 1973, they recommended renting the 
storefront at 10308 - 101 Street, only a few doors down from the first 
storefront. There were appeals by the T. Eaton Company, Woodward 
Stores, and the Leland Hotel against the establishment of the Shelter at 
the 101 Street address. EWS members considered it ironic that the Leland 
would appeal considering that some of the Shelter users were also regular 
Leland customers. Eventually Eaton’s withdrew its appeal and all appeals 
were denied. This did slow down the move. 


Although once again in the preferred area between the bus depot and 

Skid Row, this second store front was in poor condition like the first. 
Unfortunately, when the Province negotiated the 1973-74 funding 
agreement, repairs were explicitly excluded. Minutes from just one meeting 
of the Management Committee in November 1973 give an idea of what 
Management were having to deal with. 


Jessica Hanna stated that the ceiling of the 101 street building 

is leaking and that the necessary repairs will be made when the 
weather is conducive to such an undertaking. Jessica reported that 
the linoleum in the washroom needs to be looked at and that the 
moulding around the tile has yet to be installed. She stated that it is 
going to cost $110 to replace the broken window at the front of the 
Shelter. 


Hanna reported that another toilet and a shower stall will be installed 
in the basement of the Shelter. The washing facilities could be relocated 
in the storage room. Beaudry suggested that... several contractors be 


N 
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contacted to see if such a project is feasible. Lynn Hannley made a 
motion that no more than $1,200 be allocated to install a new toilet 
and shower. Freddie Morrish seconded the motion. Carried. 


Ardis Beaudry reported that the total cost of renovation to the Shelter 
is $3,700 to date. She stated that Nancy Power has found out that 
the UCF can possibly give the Shelter $3,000 to cover the cost of 
renovation from a reserve fund. Marg Souch stated that a mail box 
for the Shelter is badly needed. (EWS, Minutes, Dec 5, 1973) 


A start had also been made on developing sheltered accommodation. 

A three storey house on 98 Avenue was leased for two years at $400/ 
month by July 1, 1973 and began official operation before the end of that 
September to provide a longer-term location for some of the Shelter users 
who required acceptance and safe time to figure out what they might 
want to do next. This location was also appealed, this time by private 
citizens complaining that it would be used as a treatment centre and so 
was not possible in a residential zoned neighbourhood. Because it was 
accommodation, explicitly not treatment, this appeal was also denied. 


It should be noted that the problems with facilities did not arise because 
the Management Committee members, staff, and volunteers thought these 
facilities were adequate for homeless women. They did not! 


But what were they to do? There was never enough money to pay for 
adequate facilities, despite constant fundraising, great support from the 
churches, from community groups of all kinds, and from Foundations. 

It was a choice for the Shelter Management committee to use inadequate 
facilities or to give up and leave the women to walk the streets. They chose 
to continue sheltering while they worked continuously toward better 
facilities. 


They had their dreams, of course. Already in November 1972, they had 
prepared a one page proposal describing The Ideal Shelter, a proposal they 
sent to the province in April of 1973. 


The Ideal Shelter 


Location: In the heart of the City within easy walking distance of the 
drag. In Edmonton—between 98 St and 104 St and between the CNR 
tracks and 98 Ave. 
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The Building: should have a warm accepting exterior in tune with its 
environment and designed so that it will not stand alone and declare 
itself as an institution. Entrances should offer both stairs and ramps. 

A split level arrangement on the interior would afford privacy without 
segregation. 


The Rooms: 

¢ spacious foyer 

e first aid room 

e locked room for storage 

© craft room 

© office, well equipped, separate bathroom facilities 
e TV room 


e laundry room equipped with washer and dryer for personal 
laundry 


e decontamination unit 

e kitchen equipped for cafeteria style meals 

e dining area with tables to seat four 

© open area for sitting with home style furniture 

e three private conversation areas 

e washroom facilities 10 showers, 5 baths, 10 toilets 


e sleeping accommodation separated from living area to provide for 
privacy space for 50 women 


¢ Moveable partitions to allow for rearranging when necessary 


e Sleeping rooms should be furnished with beds easy to store, easy to 
clean, and able to take the weight of heavy persons. 


Hours: 24 hours/day, 7 days/week, 365 days/year 
Day Staff: 
e 2 workers per shift 
1. advocacy street worker with transportation 
2. recreation director on late afternoons 


3. nurses on a flexible shift arrangement 
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© part-time doctor with responsibility for the health program for the 
Shelter 


¢ office staff (secretarial bookkeeping) 

e social worker available to the Shelter from city and province 
Night Staff: 

e full-time staff (one male and one female) 

e 1 street worker with transportation 


NB the staff would be responsible to a board of directors of from nine 
to fifteen men and women from the community who are sensitive to the 
needs of the women. Board members who serve would be considered 
volunteers. (EWS,The Ideal Shelter Proposal, November 1972) 


What a wonderful dream this was; unfortunately, it was not achieved in 
the twentieth century for homeless women and only partially achieved even 
in the twenty-first. Instead, EWS had to continue its work in markedly 
substandard locations. 


Personnel Committee 

As the Shelter continued into its third year, there were more issues in 
maintaining a secure volunteer staff, and consequently the need for paid 
staff became even more important. While the Personnel Committee 
continued to experience times of high staff turnover due to insecure and 
insufficient financing along with the difficulties of the job, they did manage 
to keep the Shelter going and were effective in using all available sources of 
other staffing. 


In March 1972, while still located in the city’s house on 108th Street, they 
invited Project Newlife, an LIP project with Edmonton Citizens for Better 
Housing to examine the premises. Newlife workers reported on needed 
repairs of the city-owned house to the City of Edmonton. The response 


was not enthusiastic. 


Grant MacEwan Community College requested field placement at the 
shelter for two students per semester as part of their social service course. 
The request was approved and, by May 23, 1973, three students had 
attended in-service training at the Shelter and begun to spend time with 
women and Shelter staff. 
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Another Local Initiatives Project, this one sponsored by the Shelter, was 
developed to identify some unmet needs of transient and homeless women 
and to provide advocacy services for these women. Unfortunately being a 
short-term project, it operated out of the shelter only from May 15 to July 
15, 1972. Its services included one night staff member, companion support, 
liaison with service agencies, and advocacy for the women using the shelter. 


In September 1972, Community Corrections for Women, an offshoot 
organization sparked by the volunteer group of the Native Brotherhood 
Society together with the Shelter and ESPC, provided a worker for contact 
and follow-up services to potential and/or newly released women offenders 
from Fort Saskatchewan jail, who might require housing within the Shelter, 
while trying to plan their next steps. 


By March 1973, the Management Committee had also arranged for a 
community health nurse, Margaret Bouska, to be on call for services to 
women within the shelter. She had already been dropping into the Native 
Brotherhood Society and was instrumental in starting the Boyle Street 
Community Co-op, so she was aware of the medical issues Shelter users 


would be experiencing. 


A psychiatrist, Pat Eglinski, also agreed to visit the shelter each week as 

a voluntary service. In addition, the Grants Committee of the Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Commission approved the Shelter’s request for $2,000 
to provide a street worker for a four month period. During April 1973, 
the Interfaith Council of Churches sent a graduate student in sociology to 
gather information about the current operation of the shelter. 


In addition, there had been several strong volunteers who had a good sense 
of the Shelter’s work, who were hired as staff, so the abilities of these Staff 
and their commitment to the Shelter were higher. Freddie Morrish, for 
example, became a major force within the Management Committee, the 
staff, and in the public education efforts. In a 1972 speech, Morrish spoke 
publicly about her work: 


When I first started as a volunteer (I am on staff now) I was shocked 
to see and hear how some people lived and to know the people 
themselves. I found it really hard to believe. I even thought they must 
be exaggerating for our benefit, but now I have heard the same stories 
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so many times... that I know the stories to be true. We know these 
people as people, and I have met many wonderful women... 


You may ask what kind of work do I do and why and what good does 
it do? Because we are understaffed (because of lack of proper funding) 
we are a multitude of people rolled into one. We are at the same time 
a mother, hostess, housekeeper, laundress, nurse, police, referee, sister, 
confessor, and social worker, but most of all a Friend. My definition 
of a friend is someone who does not judge what you have done or 
why, what you are doing today, or will (most likely) be doing again 
tomorrow, but who accepts you for who you are, right now, this 
minute, and who stands by to pick up the pieces again and again. 


Rehabilitation 


Despite complaints about the lack of rehabilitation programs at the Shelter, 
the rehabilitation agencies seemed pleased to have a place to send their 
women: if they smelled of alcohol; if they came in after a 12 pm curfew; 

if they transgressed other rules. One month for example, McDougall 
House referred eight women to the Shelter, refused to accept five women 
that the Shelter referred to them, but did take back four previous clients 
from the Shelter. That was typical throughout the city during the years of 
the Emergency/Overnight Shelter: rehabilitation agency failures became 
Shelter clients, yet those agencies regularly complained about the Shelter’s 
existence. 


It is obvious that agencies whose mandate is rehabilitation, especially from 
substance abuse, need safe orderly environments without alcohol or drugs; 
however, alcoholics typically have problems with relapses. Estimates and 
studies by rehab agencies plus medical and science researchers suggest that 
between 30 and 68 percent of those attempting abstinence have relapses 
before succeeding. (Castenada, U.S. News & World Report, April 24, 
2017) When such common relapses from addiction treatment also mean 
loss of shelter, they present severe problems for women. Despite criticism, 
the Management Committee and staff continued to believe that all women 
should have the right to safe shelter. 


Where possible, the Shelter supported former Shelter users to become 
volunteers or staff. Again, because of the many problems that homeless 
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women have experienced in their lives, only a few of these women were 
able to maintain long-term volunteer or paid work anywhere; however it is 
important to note that they did provide considerable assistance to Shelter 
workers when they were involved, often for several months, even off and 
on for a couple of years. 


Things all started from the Women’s Overnite Shelter. I stayed there for a 
long while, which wasn’t too bad. But when you don’t have a job, it gets 
to you after a while... One day I decided to do something with myself 
and I came over to the office. I was interested in this kind of work. So 
when the staff had a meeting and needed someone to work in the office 
for them, they thought I might be interested. I sure was glad when they 
asked me. Things I didn’t know before I do know now. And now at this 
time I have a place and also some money in the bank. I feel now I have 
something to work for. (Client, Report to Staff, January 1973) 


This woman was able to work with the Shelter for several months before 
her depression took over again. 


Regulars 

As the Shelter became better known throughout the city, the agencies and 
the homeless and near-homeless populations, more women began to stay 
for several nights, not just one or two. This became a conflict for all those 
involved. Some of the Management Committee members argued that if a 
regular user was denied shelter after a certain number of days, she could 
immediately be in an emergency situation again. This led to a move to 
change the name of the Shelter from the Women’s Emergency Shelter to the 
Women’s Overnight Shelter before incorporation in 1973. It is important to 
note, however, that women were still able to stay as long as they needed. 


Repetitive use also became grounds for more complaints from the 
rehabilitation agencies, who may have believed they were competing for 
funding with the Shelter. In addition, the government never seemed relaxed 
about funding an organization that offered shelter without regulations. 


In fact, repetitive users were not the majority of Shelter users. In 1973, 
437 women remained three days or less, 202 remained 4-14 days, and 97 
remained 15 days or more. (Helmers, 1974, p.45) 
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Nevertheless, women who used the Shelter regularly tended to be the 
chronic users with more physical, mental, and emotional issues than the 
others as well as more trauma in their lives. This made them more obvious 


to everyone, including the press and the public. 
So the Shelter was started as an alternative, an alternative to 


e walking the streets all night (not very pleasant in any weather as 
well as taking a chance of being picked up for vagrancy) 


e sleeping on the riverbank (and taking a chance of being assaulted) 


° sitting in all night coffee shops (providing you have money to keep 
buying coffee) 


e sleeping in the hot air ducts in the lane behind one of our biggest 
hotels 


© sitting up at the bus depot pretending to be waiting for a bus 
(providing you do not fall asleep and are not under the influence of 
alcohol) 


© prostituting yourself and ending up in some drunk’s flophouse 
for the night, where you may or may not spend the entire night 
depending on the nature of the host... 


Society seems to feel that transient women are no problem; after all, a 
woman can take care of herself, she has always got something to ‘sell’. 
(Morrish, Speech, August 22, 1972) 


The staff were very concerned about the abuse and violence that was part 
of every day life for women who used the Shelter: 


Another woman I can think of, Native, middle-age, bit of a drinking 
problem, marvellous sense of humour, who stayed with us for some 
time. No family left. Had been in a bad car accident two years before. 
No place to stay, no money, was found sitting in the bus depot by 

one of our other girls who brought her home. Anyways, after several 
weeks with us, she was getting very lonesome and went to the bar one 
night with another woman. Before long, of course, they were joined 
by two white men who proceeded to invite both women to their 
place after, for a party. Once there, one of the men propositioned her 
(of course) and she turned him down. So he tried to force her, and 
when she struggled he put the boots to her, literally. His companion 
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suggested, ‘Why don’t we throw this Indian out of the window. She 
is no good anyhow.’ This was on the second floor. When I saw her 
the next day, she showed me what they had done. Her whole breast 
was black. She had bruises all over the top part of her body... When 
I suggested that she lay charges, she shrugged her shoulders and said, 
‘What’s the use? I am just an Indian. I went there on my own free 
will.’ (Morrish, August 22, 1972) 


There was also a significant concern for some staff about the possibilities 
of violence within the Shelter. Much of this concern centred around 
patients who had been deinstitutionalized from the Oliver or Ponoka 
mental hospitals: 


Donna Helmers (Shelter co-ordinator) says emergencies and crises are 
an expected daily occurrence, but one problem the shelter committee 
doesn’t know what to do with is the increasing number of newly 
released mental patients who are seeking out the shelter. “They arrive 
here with nowhere to go, with no money or friends, suffering the 
shock of returning to the street to noise and freedom,’ says Mrs. 
Helmers. ‘Many exhibit erratic behaviour, are nervous, and often 
hostile to the other women.’ 


‘Frankly, the other women get quite frightened, and it is becoming 
explosive around here.’ The management committee is at a loss. 
They don’t know where to send these women. It is one of the gaps 
in services for transient women the committee feels should be looked 


into. 


‘We’re not questioning why these women are being released, but 
where they are being released to,’ says Mrs. Beaudry. She feels a 
partial solution may be a half way house of some sort. 


‘None of our staff are doctors or nurses and just aren’t qualified to 


handle the situation.’ (Byron, The Shelter Has a Long Way to Go, 
Edmonton Journal, 1972) 


Research 

The United Community Fund study had been released, but was not 
followed up with action. The Shelter’s contention that the UCF had only 
studied the work and needs of five organizations, not the needs of transient 


and homeless women, may have pointed to its deficiencies. Or perhaps 
the fact that the study had begun during the tenure of the Social Credit 
government meant that the new government was not interested in its 


recommendations. 


The women and men who had started the Shelter were not people who 
wanted to act without evidence. Indeed, starting with The Mossman Report, 
they always did research when trying to better serve their clientele. As Ardis 
Beaudry said, “We had to have more evidence than anyone to get public 
and government support. We must be able to show people what our women 
need.” (Ardis Beaudry, personal communication, December 11, 2018) 


Shelter Management was already attempting to hold “a series of inter 
agency meetings called for the purpose of discussing the needs and to work 
out mutual efforts to make the service system work best for the women.” 
(Inter agency meeting. Minutes, October 13, 1972) 


Unfortunately there was too much fear on the part of existing 
agencies, that withdrawal, restriction, or reduction of funding could 
follow inter agency pressures for governmental changes in the services 
to transient, homeless women in Edmonton so the inter agency 
meetings were short lived. (Helmers, 1974, p. 67) 


Not deterred, the Shelter Management presented a proposal in October 
1972 for a one year research study to look at and analyze the Shelter’s 
approach for serving some of the needs of homeless women in Edmonton 
as well as for purposes of evaluation of the shelter approach and provision 
of this information to the community at large: 


Preface 


While endorsing the need of a shelter for transient women in 
Edmonton, the Management Committee of the Women’s Overnight 
Shelter regard this as only a partial answer to some of the problems 
arising from the transient situation. It is important that services such 
as these are not allowed to obscure the major causes of transiency 
which can only be corrected by increased public awareness and 
concern, legislative enactment of economic and social reforms, 
education and preventive social welfare. 
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The Shelter group were not afraid of spending the time and effort to get 
responses from the women who used the facility. They wanted to bring 
in three part-time staff to work within the Shelter for several months, 
not asking questions directly or using academic style questionnaires, but 
getting to know the women, listening to their stories, going with them to 
try to get the help they needed. 


This research study would also explore all the other possible sources of 
information including the UCF study, the staff and management of the 
Shelter and other agencies that served transient and homeless women, plus 
studies, reports, and statistics about services outside the city, of agencies 
and institutions, such as jails and hospitals, that weren’t directed toward the 
needs and problems of transient women, and the Edmonton general public. 


Finally, the group was not afraid of asking hard questions of themselves 
about their own philosophy, their facilities, indeed, their overall approach. 
Questions such as the following were among the questions listed in the 
Study Proposal: 


e Was the philosophy realistic and appropriate to the problem? 


e With the available resources, was there a logical choice of location 
and physical unit with regard to the services planned and the 
women served? 


e Was the planned scope of Shelter services realistic? adequate? Were 
the goals valid and obtainable? 


e Were there alternatives available? 


Government responses to this research proposal were less than enthusiastic. 
Consequently, by March 1973, Shelter Management had revised the 
research plan to a three-month study that would still involve workers in 
the Shelter gathering responses from the women. The Medical Services 
Research Foundation of Alberta funded one researcher to identify the 
needs of homeless women as gathered from Shelter statistics and reports 
plus those from other organizations. 


However, partly because of the shortened period of the study, it was not 
as complete as hoped. Other agencies working with women were reluctant 
to support another research study when the recommendations of the 

UCF study had not been implemented. Thus the results of this research 
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study included material gathered from existing studies and reports from 


the concerned agencies, not new material. It did however include new 


information from the women at the Shelter: 


felt incapable of controlling their own lives in socially acceptable 
ways for any effective period of time 


had lice, epileptic or epileptic type seizures 


declined participation in recreational opportunities arranged with 
the YWCA 


contracted venereal diseases 

prostituted 

helped with the shelter work when physically able 

supported staff members in times of crisis 

ran errands for the staff members 

helped one another and shared belongings 

stole from one another, from staff members, and from the shelter 


showed appreciation for endeavours to help them though often 
unable to make effective use of requested aid 


displayed unreality in demands, demanded immediate gratification, 
had short range goals 


demanded the complete and constant attention of the workers 
and were jealous of these attentions (EWS, Women’s Responses 
Research Study, p. 3) 


‘Housing First’: 
Sheltered Accommodation September 1973 


Housing First is an approach to housing the homeless that was studied 
in detail in the 1990s by Dr S. J. Tsemberis, psychiatrist, with other 
researchers at Pathways to Housing, a New York, NY organization. 


Tsemberis conducted a five-year study of two groups: all were homeless 


and had severe mental illnesses and substance abuse problems. One group 


were settled in single person apartments. The other group went through 


more classic treatment first care facilities. 
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The study did not show that the housed group quickly became sober 

and sane because they had housing. What it did show, and what is most 
important, is that 88% of the housed group maintained their housing, 
and reduced visits to emergency rooms, reduced numbers of criminal 
charges, and did not increase their substance use. Drug and alcohol abuse 
levels remained the same in both groups despite the Continuum of Care 
programs insisting on abstinence and treatment. Tsemberis concludes that 
“... there is no empirical support for the practice of requiring individuals 
to participate in psychiatric treatment or attain sobriety before being 
housed.” (Housing First, Consumer Choice, and Harm Reduction for 
Homeless Individuals With a Dual Diagnosis, April 2004, p.654) 


While it may seem anachronistic to discuss a study published 31 years after 
EWS Ltd opened their sheltered accommodation, it points out that once 
again the EWS members were far ahead of their time. It also shows that 
their experience with Shelter women and their own instincts were on target 


in terms of ways to assist those with some of the greatest problems. 


The 98th Avenue house did not offer women their own apartments, but 

it did offer them some privacy with six bedrooms for a maximum of 10 
women at a time, support from house parents and day-time staff, and 
security of tenure as long as they wanted, providing they observed some 
very basic rules, including participating in some of the household activities 
such as cleaning, plus avoiding aggression against other residents, and, 
understandably, not stealing household property. 


The Management Committee held an In-Service Workshop on June 11, 
1973 to begin the concrete planning for the Sheltered Accommodation. 
First, through several motions, they decided that the storefront and 

the house would be administered as one entity under the Management 
Committee, though with some sub-committees assigned to the house. 
Second, they passed several motions specifically about the house: 


e that there be an Admissions Committee for the House, composed 
of staff, management and users of the sheltered accommodation. 


e that each individual’s situation be dealt with on its own merits and 
that the choice of the individual be a most important criteria for 
admissions. 


e that when a woman moves into the house, there be an initial three 


Co 
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week trial period to allow time to determine compatibility both by 
the woman moving in and those already living in the House. 


e that the House be self-governing and rules be established by the 
occupants of the House. Note: It is expected that women may be 
more permanent in the House than in the storefront and will have 


a major role in determining policy. 


e that the staff, as occupants of the House, are part of the day-to-day 
management of the House but are neither the major part of it or 
the vetoing part; i.e., staff will work with the group and go along 
with the decisions of the group. 


e that the residents of the House are part of the day-to-day 
management of the House; expected to take responsibility; be part 
of the life processes; attend house management meetings for policy 
setting, etc. 


e that the House be staffed with house parents who are not 
custodians of the House but who will deal with crisis situations 
and act as support persons for the women. 


The House was designed to be a first step from the Women’s Shelter 

into a more stable homelike environment, with a few rules that were in 
keeping with trying to run a home. The basic Shelter philosophy remained 
the same: that women did not have to promise to rehabilitate to have a 
right to shelter; they did not have to stop alcohol or drug use, but if they 
were living in the sheltered accommodation, they were expected to do it 
in a way that suited a home-like environment. Like the original Shelter, 
this accommodation was to be a shelter in the true sense of the word as 
Margaret Souch had said, “a place of refuge and rest.” If a woman wanted 
to stay there, to rest, relax, feel safe... and someday begin to do other 
things from this base or not, she was welcome to do that. 


Staffing was still not easy; however, the provision of a suite in the house 
had to be an important advantage in an area close to downtown, but out 
of the busy and most troubled areas of the city. 


The staff at the house was decided to be one couple to serve as 
houseparents five days a week, twenty-four hours a day, and a relief 
staff person for the weekends and holiday periods, The salaries were 
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set at $500 per month for the full-time house parents plus the rent-free 
use of a partially furnished two room suite on the top floor. Utilities 
would also be paid. The weekend relief person would be paid $48 

per weekend, would sleep in the office, and would have their meals 
provided, The proposed houseparents moved into the premises on 
August 1, 1973, and proceeded to prepare the house for occupancy. 
On September 1, they were officially hired and placed on salary. (EWS, 
Minutes, 1973) 


Although EWS was now a non-profit corporation, which sounds rather 
formal, Board Members were still just as intimately involved. Within the 
Shelter archives, there are handwritten notes where Board Members had 
actually worked out weekly menus and costs of such things as laundry 
services versus laundry machines for the house. Once again, this emphasizes 
that the Shelter founders were not distant administrators. Some may believe 
that they should have been, but distant administrators would not have 

had the personal commitment to their sheltered women that kept everyone 
going. Instead the Founders might best be thought of as a determined group 
of mother bears for whom nothing was too big nor small for them in their 
pursuit of safety for their charges. 


Stories from the Daybook about Sheltering Women 
Released from Psychiatric Institutions 


L 
Hilltop refused to admit. 


Police refused to remove her from Shelter, claimed she was a resident. 
Said they couldn’t even take her to jail. Said there were no formal 
charges they could lay which would detain her for the night. 


They questioned our right to function if ‘we could not control our girls.’ 
Mentioned ‘new federally imposed regulations’ which we should look into. 


What can L do? Spend night on street? pick up some man to stay with? 
assault someone to be taken to jail? 


Has been to Oliver, Ponoka 
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Is violent, physically dangerous, epileptic, alcohol and drug problems 
Has been charged with assault and resisting police in past 
Oliver refused admittance 


Royal Alex refused admittance. Doctor told me he would discharge 
her to street if we didn’t take her. Psychiatrist refused to see her. 


Psychiatrist at Alberta Hospital refused to take her back; Doctor said 
the Alex had no right to refuse admittance. 


We finally got her admitted to Camsell 


She has disappeared 
F 


has been to Oliver and Ponoka 
demands total attention from worker 
is epileptic, pregnant, 


Welfare worker has letter from her gynecologist that says she needs 
intensive psychiatric care. Oliver refused her as patient and referred to 
Alex out-patient clinic 


B 
has been to Alberta hospital 
violent, suicidal, severe drug and alcohol problems 


3 convincing wrist slashings: emergency treatment and released to 
shelter a couple of hours later, 


refused to go back to Alberta hospital 
thrown out of Hilltop House 
promised to try to control behaviour if allowed one more chance 


disappeared 
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M 
has been to Ponoka and Oliver 
known to welfare worker as violent, dangerous, suicidal 


erratic behaviour—pacing, uncontrollable laughter, talking to self, 
disturbing girls at night 


When Oliver agreed to take her, the Welfare worker refused to take 
her there. Worker asked the police to take her. 2 days later I saw her 


on street in Edmonton 


J 


has been to Oliver and Ponoka 


ongoing serious history of alcohol problems, demands total attention, 
largely incoherent, argumentative, quarrelsome, not particularly 
violent, no evidence of suicidal tendencies, disappeared. 


162} 
has been either to Oliver or Ponoka or both 


violent, quarrelsome, troublemaker, not particularly transient 


3 

has been to Oliver 

probable drug problem 

on impossible mission to get child given away for adoption 12 years ago 
demands constant attention 


not violent 


G 
has been to Oliver, possibly Ponoka, 
violent, epileptic, drugs and alcohol problems, suicidal, 


finally we arranged for her to return to husband in Yukon 
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D 

has been to Oliver 

alcohol problems, does not admit to drinking now 
incapable of looking after self, 

ill, shows indications of codeine addiction 

story of husband’s murder and subsequent fraud of assets by brother- 
in-law 

G2 

drug and alcohol problems 

depressed, violent but not extremely dangerous, 
vague threats of suicide 


admitted to Oliver, given probationary pass for New Year’s weekend 
after spending 2 or 3 days in hospital, sent out of hospital with no 
money, no transportation, no place to go, hitchhiked into town; 
wouldn't go back 


Oliver said they had discharged her because she hadn’t come back, 
then changed their mind... called it extended leave and would take 
her back; told me to call city police; city police said to call RCMP to 
take her; Mounties refused 


She won't go back on her own 


M2 

has been to Oliver 

glue sniffer, suicidal, violent 
threatened one of girls with a knife 


religious fanatic, believes she has a mission to destroy sinners for the 
lord 
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Chapter Seven 


The End of the Womens 
Emergency Shelter, 1974 


According to the Minutes of January 2, 1974, the Board of EWS had 
familiar concerns: 
e fixing up their two facilities—fixing ceiling leaks, installing a 


second washroom in the storefront, moving refrigerators 


¢ negotiating finances—Marg stated that a small committee [should] 
be appointed to discuss approaching the provincial government 
for a per diem arrangement. Financial committee is Ardis Beaudry, 
Marg Souch, Nancy Power and Sonia Knapezyk 


e the annual meeting—Daisy Wilson took on the task of planning the 
first annual meeting of Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd for March 
26, 1974 


e public education—there was an increased concern with sending 
letters to any organizations that the Shelter had had contact with. 
These should include letters to the Camsell Hospital regarding 
problems of lack of treatment for Native women from the Shelter. 
They also sent a letter of support for the work of a new group, the 
Native Outreach group, that hoped to make more connections for 
employment. 


First Annual Meeting of EWS Ltd 
March 26, 1974 


While there were no easy paths toward the Shelter’s long-term goals, the 
immediate issues seemed to be those that Board members had dealt with 
before. Freddie Morrish reported on the six main problems beyond lack of 
shelter that were bringing women to the storefront Shelter: alcohol — 30%, 
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illicit drugs - 14%, juveniles — 20%, pregnancies — 3%, mental illnesses — 
844%, physical illnesses — 512%. 


Marg Souch and Nancy Power gave the financial report. Souch presented 
the proposed budget, but explained that she had not heard from the 
Provincial Government in regard to funding. This was a matter of great 
concern because the existing funding arrangement with the province was 
due to expire in five days. The committee formed at the January 2 meeting 
to discuss the funding arrangements with the provincial government had 
not been able to arrange a meeting. 


Nancy Power moved the nominations for the Board of Directors: Mr. 
Ron A Mossman, Mrs. Nancy Power, Mrs. Andrea Antonsen, Mrs. 
Marg Souch, Mrs. Ardis Beaudry , Mrs. Jessica Hanna, Mrs. Daisy 
Wilson, Mrs. Betty Nigro, Miss Lynn Hannley, Mrs. W. Dickson, 
and Mrs. Freddie Morrish. All of the nominees except Antonsen and 
Morrish were original founders in 1969. (EWS Annual Meeting, 
Minutes, March 26, 1974) 


Beaudry, Hannley, and Nigro gave a report on ideas for the future of the 
Shelter, including the serious need for a purpose-designed building, or at 
the very least, a new facility for the storefront. A motion was passed to 
support the work of the Board of Directors: 


e for the Board to pursue a policy of ‘creative tactics’ with the 
various levels of government 


e to direct the Board to actively pursue alternative suggestions for a 
new shelter building (March 26, 1974) 


Whatever optimism there might have been at the Annual Meeting, it 
was soon dashed. The per diem funding arrangement officially ran out 
four days later. There was a meeting on April 2 between five members 
of the Shelter Board with E. Dubord, Dick Mead, and Catharine 
Arthur, representatives for the government. The provincial government 
representatives gave the Shelter two alternatives: 


e The Shelter should locate a new premise and renovate it. 


e The Shelter should move into the second floor of the Single Men’s 
Hostel. (Mossman, Present Situation of the Women’s Shelter, April 
11, 1974) 
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Transient and homeless men had been provided accommodation that 
included meals, roof over their heads, and showers since the 1930s, so 
perhaps it seemed an easy solution to the government to move the women 
in. However, Shelter board members and their clients were horrified at 
the thought of the Shelter women having to go to the Men’s Hostel. They 
soundly rejected the idea, made this clear to the government and to the 
general public through letters and media: 


Sober and intoxicated women should have access to the same services, 
but drunk women would not be accepted into the Men’s Hostel. 


Both men and women deserve a certain amount of privacy and should 
have the opportunity to withdraw from a hassled situation. We 
therefore feel that the men and women should not be housed in the 
same facility. 


The services of the Shelter should be available 24 hours a day while 
women would have to leave the hostel between the hours 8:30 am to 
4:00 pm, and where there are drop-in centres for men there are none 


for women. 


Because of the environment of the men’s hostel, we would be 
concerned about the services offered: 


e for women with children 

e for pregnant women who do not fit into Woodside 
e for underage girls 

e for handicapped women 


Can you imagine your daughter... having to run the gauntlet and 
being propositioned 20 times before she got into the door of the 
Shelter? 


The Edmonton Women’s Shelter cannot, at this time, secure and renovate 
a property that would be suitable. We therefore recommend that: 


e The Province should take the responsibility to secure and suitably 
renovate a temporary facility [because of funding] for the 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter. (NOT THE MEN’S HOSTEL) 


e The province should take the responsibility to ensure that land is 
secured and that an adequate permanent facility be built. 
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¢ The Board of Directors of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter Limited 
be part of the design and development process of the temporary 
and permanent facility. (Mossman, April 11, 1974). 


This was the beginning of the end for an open and accepting shelter for any 
woman in Edmonton. However, the end would not come quickly or easily. 
The Shelter group continued to believe that shelter was a human right that 
should not be contingent on promises to rehabilitate. Their determination 
did result in the government extending funding to the end of June. 
However that was only a first step. 


The Native Outreach group of the Métis Society, which the Shelter had 
supported and referred women to, became convinced that the Shelter was 
not appropriate for Native women. By the end of May, the co-ordinator 
of Native Outreach had spoken on CBC about the problems they had 
with the Shelter. These were restated in a letter later sent to the province. 
The letters and proposals back and forth between Native Outreach and 
the Shelter are reproduced in full here because they fully and accurately 
show the differences and difficulties more than any summaries from a 21st 


century viewpoint could. 
Native Outreach to Provincial Government, July 17, 1974 


With reference to your letter of May 28th, 1974, I wish to give you 
our background of dealing with the shelter and our present position. 


Since October, 1973, when the ‘Tansi Service’ started, we initially had 
contact with the Shelter and our first impression was that conditions 
were deplorable but that the people involved were doing a good job 
under the prevailing bad conditions. 


After several months of continuous contact with the Shelter, we have 
had to reassess our position of support for the Shelter because of the 
concern we have for our Native girls. 


We find: 

(a) lack of any kind of program 

(b)complete lack of rules or regulations 

(c) lack of food facilities 

(d)lack of basic cleanliness and lack of adequate shower or washing 
facilities 
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(e) lack of staff, fluent in any of the Native languages (in view of the 
large percentage of Native women using the facility) 


As a Native organization deeply interested in helping and promoting 
our people, we strongly recommend 


1. that the present facilities be closed 


2. that better and adequate facilities be established immediately as 
noted in our proposal to you. 


In view of the urgency in this matter we look forward to presenting 
this proposal to you at your earliest convenience on this urgent matter. 


(Venne, Native Outreach Letter to Provincial Government, July 17, 
1974) 


It was not clear to the Shelter Management exactly why Native Outreach 
had suddenly changed its position so completely. True, the Shelter 
philosophy did not call for rules and regulations beyond the laws that 
would apply to any woman in her home. Similarly, the Shelter did not 
offer compulsory programs, although recreation and craft programs had 
been offered several times over the years, without much response. Referrals 
were made daily to any and every place where a woman might get help, 
and most often a volunteer or staff would go with a woman to a referral. 
Certainly, no one involved with the Shelter would disagree with the call for 
better facilities, with better options for cleanliness, and with food. 


Native women did make up the majority of the Shelter’s clientele, and there 
were at that time no staff with fluency in Native languages. The Board 
would have been happy to hire Native women with Native languages, 

but for many reasons (including the previously noted low salaries) Native 
women rarely applied for Shelter jobs. There had been Native women staff, 
Native women volunteers, and Native Board members involved with the 
Shelter from the beginning, but not in the spring and summer of 1974. 


The early 1970s were a time of growing Native activism, including major 
actions such as the Native caravan to Ottawa in the summer of 1974, led 
by Vern Harper and his wife Pauline Shirt, who had been associated with 
the Native Brotherhood Society in Boyle Street. It may simply have been 
that Native women were primarily interested and involved at the time 

in building the Native organizations that were becoming the leaders for 
Native and human rights. 


There may be another important issue however. In a video for the Shelter, 
Maria Campbell, author of Halfbreed spoke, about how personal 
experiences of traumas such as transiency and homelessness, alcoholism, 
and mental illness would affect staff: 


I think a person who’s had the problem themselves is the person 

who really can understand it. Unfortunately there’s not many people 
like that... They want to stay away from that kind of situation once 
they’ve been through those problems ... You can end up trying to help 
somebody and start telling them the problems you’ve had, then pretty 
soon you can let yourself be dragged back into it. (Brunelle & Souch, 
EWS video, 1970) 


With or without Native staff, the Shelter group would obviously have 
been very happy to be funded well enough so they could provide a shelter 
with good facilities and food, plus have better salaries to bring in a greater 
variety of staff, along with any programs in addition to referrals that 
women wanted. The Native Outreach proposal sent with the above letter, 
however, envisioned a bigger and more rehabilitative facility than the 
Shelter believed was appropriate for a sheltering service: 


Proposal for Women’s Interim Aid July 17, 1974 
Nagisayway peygamak 
Preamble 


Our concern with the Women’s Overnight Shelter is that the percentage 
of Native girls and women using this facility ranges from 80 to 90%. 


We believe that this facility is unhealthy, inadequate, unstructured, 
provides no benefit, and in many cases is extremely detrimental to the 
Native women there. Believing, as we do, that this Shelter facilitates 
prostitution and therefore the exploitation and destruction of 

Native women we recommend strong innovative methods to provide 
alternatives: 


e clean facilities—health services programs 


° counselling, involving trained Native staff, affiliation with 
interested Native organizations and a policy of affirmative action 
to encourage Native women to participate in a positive, meaningful 
way in this society. 
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The Native women of this Province, through their elected Boards and 
Executive, support us in demanding that the Women’s Emergency 
Shelter be closed down and that funding be suspended. 


Place: Immigration Building — or equivalent or better facilities. 
Clean — subject to health regulations. 

Food - available. 

Administration: Co-ordinator — Director 

Staff: Qualified accountant 

Registered nurse 

Office help 

Life Skills Coach 

Counsellors (two on duty at all times) 

Board of Directors “O’ Neeganapwak”: 


The Board will consist of seven people who are concerned with the 
plight of the Native female in the city and other girls and women who 
require this temporary service. 


Advisory Committee: 


This body would have the capacity of helpful resources and expertise 
advising the Board, through the Director. A kind of watchdog role to 
ensure that proper funding and adequate communication takes place, 
between the government and the Board of Directors through this 
Advisory Committee. This would ensure that the conditions that now 
prevail would not be allowed to happen again. 


The membership of this committee would come from appointments 
from government departments, representation from voluntary and 
service organizations, including a good representation from the Native 


sector. 
Services Offered: 


1. Overnight lodging for emergency situations. An ‘open-door’ policy 
combined with certain regulations, regarding health and programs. 


2. Counselling from trained and life experienced staff. We would 
ensure that a high percentage of the staff would speak a Native 
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language, have experience with the Native way of life, and be 
trained in dealing with people. 


3. Referral to Alcoholic, Drug Rehabilitation Agencies. Together with 
Women’s Interim Aid (WIA) staff, the “Tansi’ service would be available 
for these kinds of referrals. 


Health Services: 


We would have on duty on at least one shift per day a registered 
nurse, who is a Native person and originally comes from an Indian 


Reservation. 


In cases where medical attention is imperative, this service would 

be extremely useful, but perhaps more important, this nurse could 
identify symptoms that wouldn’t readily be identifiable to the ordinary 
person. Advice on nutrition and dietary deficiencies might be another 
part of her work, as well as referral to a medical doctor. 


Life Skills Training: 


Many girls who come to the city have little or no knowledge of how 

to cope in the city. We feel that a Life Skills Coach on staff could 
conduct the life skills program, as well as offering everyday advice and 
counselling where needed. We have, at this moment, two Native women 
taking the Life Skills Coach training. They will be graduating on August 
23, 1974. One of these women would be on staff with WIA, and one 
would continue with the Outreach Program ‘Tansi’ service. 


Job Placement Services: 


The Native Outreach program works with and utilizes the services of 
Canada Manpower and all other company contacts to promote the 
hiring of Native people and to provide follow up placements. This 
means that extra efforts are made in the initial placement, combined 
with follow-up to deal with any problems that may arise. Again, this 
service employs qualified Native people. 


Referral to Educational Institutions (for upgrading training, and re- 
training): 


In these kinds of referrals, continuous contact would be provided 
where needed to help ensure successful completion of courses through 
the Outreach program, which is funded by Canada Manpower. 
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Cultural Counselling from Native Community Elders: 


A group of older Native women have come together on a regular basis 
to recapture the Native ways as they know them. They are anxious 

to provide a cultural base and pride and dignity, for the Native girl, 
having struggled through the problem of coping in the city themselves. 
They would do this either by individual contact on a very personal 
basis and/or coming together with the group. 


Referral to Woodside Home for Unwed Mothers: 


The ‘Tansi’ service Outreach program has had contact with this 
agency and has had a liaison person appointed to the program. This 
same type of system could be utilized in conjunction with “Tansi’ and 
Women’s Interim Aid. 


Support for our proposal has been received from many individuals 
and groups, including the Voice of Alberta Native Women, The Treaty 
Voice, The Métis Association of Alberta, Women’s Bureau Provincial, 
Tansi Service of Métis Outreach, The Alberta Federation of Labour, 
and the outreach Program of the Métis Association and Canada 
Manpower, (Venne, Proposal for Women’s Interim Aid, July 17, 1974) 


It would be difficult not to support such a rehabilitative project, though it 
would not be an emergency shelter within the EWS philosophy. Whether 
the government actually considered funding such a service in 1974 remains 
open for speculation. 


The Shelter group, through the Public Relations Committee, did have 
some specific comments in reply to the Native Outreach criticisms on 
July 9, 1974 on CBC radio and later in their letters to the government, 
particularly the criticism that the Shelter was facilitating prostitution. 
These comments were contained in a letter to the Co-ordinator of the 
Native Outreach group, with copies to Native women’s groups, and the 
provincial government: 


After hearing your statements with regard to the Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter on CBC radio July 9, 1974, you leave me no choice but to 
protest to you and the various Native groups you represent, against 
the accusations and insinuations that you directed at the women using 
the Shelter, at the women and girls who have used the shelter in the 
past, as well as any women who might be contemplating to use the 
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Shelter in the future (you are correct when you say about 80% of the 


women are Native). 


As I understand it, your group ‘Outreach’ has only been in existence 
for less than a year, and yet you seem to think that the answer to 
this massive problem of Native women and girls coming to the city, 
and being led astray, can be solved simply by closing the Shelter, and 
hoping that everyone will stay in their local communities. 


I wish you and your Native groups had taken a little more time to 
investigate just what the Shelter is trying to do, what our beliefs are, 
rather than looking only at the physical appearance (which I admit is 
nothing to be proud of) before you jumped to conclusions and spread 
the word to the public, leaving everyone with the wrong impression. 


We as staff and management think that the work ‘Outreach’ is 

trying to do is very admirable, but don’t think that only Native 
organizations can solve these severe social problems. These problems 
have taken many years to develop and certainly you realize as well 
that they will not be solved overnight. But as far as we, the Shelter 
Board of Directors and staff are concerned, we should work together 
in harmony. I think that we can complement each other; in fact we 
were very pleased to see some Native groups take some active interest. 


That the facilities at the Edmonton Women’s Shelter are, to say the 
least, inadequate is true, but I think you misdirected your anger and 
frustration. It is not the Shelter Committee who feels that the present 
Shelter is ‘good enough,’ it is the society that likes to hide its head in 
the sand and hope we will go away. 


It’s unfortunate that a group of concerned citizens saw and had to fill 
a need for something the Government should have been responsible 
for years ago. It is also unfortunate that transient men can go the 
Single Men’s Hostel (Native and white) and are accepted for what they 
are, while when women are transient and stay at a ‘hostel’ of some 
kind they are immediately accused of prostitution. 


Talking about prostitution and your belief that the majority of the 
women staying at the Shelter are prostituting, I would like to differ 
with you on that point. As a staff member as well as a member of 
the management for the past 3 1/2 years, I have seen very little active 
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procuring going on, in fact only 4 women come to mind, and it has 
been checked and stopped as soon as we became aware of it. (Of 
those 4 women, 3 were white.) 


It must be understood that the majority of the women staying at 

the shelter are considered employable and therefore not considered 
eligible for Social Assistance (although you know as well as I do that 
many of the women have little education, no skills, no work records, 
quite often a hefty alcohol or drug problem and being Native is 
another handicap in our structured white Society). 


Cigarettes and make-up money is definitely not considered an 
emergency, so spending money is not handed out. Understandably 

so. So these women learn to live by their wits very fast, so begging, 
stealing, shoplifting becomes a way of life. Some women prostitute 
sometimes, if desperate, for instance to collect enough money in order 
to pay a fine, the alternative being 30 days at the Fort... 


The Shelter was set up, primarily to give these women an alternative 
to prostitution and several cases come to my mind to prove this point: 


An older Native woman, who had a severe drinking problem. She 
would go around the shelter borrowing dimes and nickels in order to 
go to the bar. Quite frequently she would come back, very intoxicated, 
of course, and would empty her pockets for us to keep. Sometimes 
even a couple of dollars. I asked her one time, because I know her 
quite well, where she got the money. ‘From boyfriends’ was her reply. 
So I asked further ‘Do you have to sleep with them for that?’ ‘Noooo!’ 
was the answer. ‘I never sleep with anybody.’ I concluded that they 
were giving her money to get rid of her. But she added an interesting 
comment, that she had not slept with any guy since coming to the 
Shelter; in other words, there was no need to sell her body. 


One Native woman told me that her Native boyfriend wanted her to 
prostitute for him and give all the money to him, and that if she did not 
comply, he would beat her up. I assured her that she need not do that as 
long as she was staying at the Shelter and indeed, we were fortunate to 
find a job for this girl out of town and she left several weeks later. 


Another very young Native girl came to town for the first time to 
visit her cousins, and was informed, if she was to stay with them, she 
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would have to be a bad girl. We got her back to her Reserve in short 


time. 


And if we do charge the ones who have the money, would it mean 
prostitution or whatever would stop? I think not, besides I think that 
the public would be quick to say that we were partially funded by 


prostitution! 


I most sincerely hope that I have been able to clear up some of your 
misconceptions and I dare say, that our main (mutual) problem is not 
prostitution, but alcohol. 


Yours truly Frederika Morrish 
Public Relations Chairman, Board of Directors 


Such a public row between two social justice organizations was not 
something that could be expected to bring the provincial government to 
the table offering more funds, even though both groups had supporters 
throughout the community; in the media; in provincial and city 


governments; in Native, church, and community groups. 


The government did make gestures to solve the problem. They offered 
EWS the opportunity to run a shelter on the second floor of the Cecil 
Hotel, Jasper and 103 Street. Since the first floor of the Cecil included a 
large tavern where EWS clients often went for drinking and entertainment, 
it was not surprising that the Board turned down this option. Indeed, one 
client arrived at the Shelter’s back door, only wearing her purse, after being 
chased to EWS by her violent husband from a room in the Cecil where 
she’d hoped to escape him. The Cecil was clearly not suitable. 


The government did extend the Shelter’s funding to the end of September. 
Further, they requested that Native Outreach and the Shelter send four 
representatives each to an ad hoc committee to resolve their differences. 
The Reverend Art Holmes, from the City Centre Church Corporation, 
offered to chair this committee. Being male, white, and a church minister, 
he was perhaps not an obvious choice to serve as Chairman of a committee 
discussing how to organize a shelter for transient and homeless Native and 
white women; however he had involved himself in the dispute and took 
that position. 


The battle raged on. There were arguments about how many 
representatives should be allowed on the committee from each 
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organization. Native Outreach objected to several of the Shelter’s 
representatives. 


There were surprises about funding. It seemed that funding 
was suddenly going to increase. The Shelter had been receiving 
approximately $73,000/year under the funding arrangement 
concluded August 1973. (Helmers, January 1974, p.73) 


At the meetings during the summer of 1974, the Shelter representatives 
learned about future funding plans: 


The board has been informed that $108,000 has been set aside by the 
Provincial Government for Shelter operation in 1974-75. This can 

be seen as the money to be used mainly for providing services for the 
non-Treaty Indian and white women (approximately 60% of those 
using the Shelter). Additionally, monies are available for the Treaty 
Indians (approximately 40% of those using the Shelter) from the 
Federal Government. (EWS, Proposal for Continuing Operation of 
the Shelter, September 1974, p. 3) 


If this large increase in the funding available for shelter was related to the 
public battle, the Shelter group and indeed, women who needed shelter, 
might have thought there was reason for optimism. As the time left in the 
latest extension of funding passed, the Shelter Board continued to work for 
the best interests of their clientele. 


There were many demands being made for the operation of a new shelter 
from not allowing entry to women who had consumed alcohol, curfews, 
maximum days of stay, etc., that the Shelter Board simply could not agree 
to. These demands would destroy the central principle of the Shelter’s 
operation: the right to safe shelter for any woman; as a human being in 
Canada this should not be conditional. 


Not ready to give up, although faced with the impasse at the meetings, the 
Shelter Board presented yet another proposal with its rationale in mid- 
September: 


Proposal 
The Board of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd proposes: 


1. THAT a facility offering food and shelter only is a basic service and 
one that is complete in itself. 
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2. THAT the Women’s Shelter must still serve presently non- 


rehabilitative homeless and transient women. 


3. THAT health and other supportive services be made available to the 
women in the Shelter by other community groups. 


4. THAT women be permitted to stay in the Shelter as long as there is 
no acceptable alternative available. 


5. THAT adequate benefits be provided for the staff. 


6. THAT the service be totally government funded, and operated by 
the Board. 


7. THAT a separate agency for under age, rehabilitative girls be 
established. (EWS, September 1974, p. 5) 


One of the rationale paragraphs of this proposal was particularly 
important to EWS: 


As there is an increasing number of rehabilitative services available to 
women in the city—Tansi, Kindred House, McDougall House, Day 
Clinic—it is essential that the Shelter serve presently non-rehabilitative 
homeless and transient women. It has been the experience of the 
Shelter staff that many women have been sent from one agency to 
another without receiving the assistance they need. Some women, 
due to their state at the time, are not able to avail themselves of the 
rehabilitative programs offered by these agencies, but do require 

the fulfillment of the basic needs of food and shelter. In addition 

the Shelter does provide some degree of security, and the staff offers 
companionship and concern. (EWS, September 1974, p. 6) 


The countdown continued. The Board and staff had to tell the women 
in the Shelter that they might have no shelter at the end of the month. 
On September 28, 1974, Shelter users wrote their own letter to the 
Honourable Neil Crawford: 


We the Women of the Women’s Emergency Shelter are sending 
you this letter to Voice our opinions on what is being done to us. 
We believe that we have the right to speak our minds on a matter 
concerning transient women and the place they have to stay. 


The Management Committee received a notice for the closing of the 
shelter approximately two months ago stating that we had to evict the 
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premises by the 30" day of September 1974. Therefore the Women’s 
Shelter had approximately two months to find and prepare another 
location. 


The old Immigration building has been vacant for some months and 
the decision to give the building to Transient women was not decided 
upon until the 26th day of September 1974, four days before the 
closing of the Shelter. We were also told on the 27th of September 
1974 that arrangements had definitely been made for the women to 
stay at the Cecil Hotel until the Immigration building was ready. Less 
than 24 hours before closing of the women’s shelter, we were told that 
we would be staying on the second floor of the Single Men’s hostel 
instead. 


Why was it not considered before the 27th of September 1974 that 
interim arrangements would be a problem? Due to your lack of 
consideration of the above point, we feel we have been railroaded into 


the situation we now find ourselves in. 


We object to the move to the second floor of the Single Men’s hostel 
for various reasons. 


Up till the time of this letter we have been under the impression that 
we will have to abide by the same rules as the men. We have been 
given to understand that women will have to leave the hostel between 
8:30 am till 4:00 pm allowing one half hour for lunch. We are 
concerned about where the women are to spend this time... 


We also feel that there would be quite a bit of harassment from the 
men. Many women who are trying to avoid certain men staying there 
would be forced to have contact with them leading to probable fights 
and arguments and unnecessary hassles we should not have to put up 
with in the first place. 


As well we are concerned for the drunk woman who has been refused 
entrance to the hostel so she has to remain on the street. 


Many women have already encountered men objecting to the fact that 
we are using their facilities at the hostel... 


Further to the above mentioned points, we have been given no 
assurance that the present staff will be working with us... we feel 
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that during this crisis and unstable period for everyone involved, the 
understanding and trust gained between the staff and us is absolutely 
needed and should not be replaced by new and unknowing people. 


We feel that we should have a voice in the decisions which concern 
women at the shelter ... 


It was stated in the Edmonton Journal, Thursday, September 26, by 
Mr. Dick Meed that the Immigration building would be opened to the 
women on October 1st or 2nd at the latest. So far all indications to 
this show it to be untrue... 


Fourteen women signed this letter and a petition page to keep the Shelter 
open was attached to the letter with another 26 signatures. The majority 

of those signing were Native women who reported their place of origin as 
northern Alberta or northern Saskatchewan. 


While meetings with Reverend Art Holmes and the Native Outreach group 
were ongoing, the lack of arrangements for interim shelter as well as the 
offers to the EWS Board to work from the Cecil Hotel or the 2nd floor of 
the Single Men’s Hostel, both absurdly inappropriate, made it clear that 
there was no real interest in coming to any agreement with EWS. 


The Edmonton Women’s Shelter was closed September 30, 1974. 


There are differing reports about where women stayed immediately after 
September 30. EWS working with the CWL took in women at a Catholic 
church.(Beaudry, 2007) The Edmonton Journal reported that Native 

Outreach ran a temporary shelter at the Salvation Army from October 3. 


Other helping agencies, such as the Bissell Centre and Community 
Corrections for Women, have been approached for help by some 
women refused entrance to the Natives’ shelter—because they stayed 
out too late too many nights, or were causing trouble, or had come 
back once too often for a free bed with no real intention of changing 
their ways. (MacMillan, Edmonton Journal, November 1974, p. 14) 


The EWS Board did prepare an expanded version of their September 
proposal in October, and they were given a tour of the Immigration 
Building on October 18. According to Ron Mossman “we were encouraged 
by the possibilities the building offers.” Apparently he was still optimistic. 
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On October 30, 1974, the Honourable Neil Crawford announced—to 

the surprise of both EWS and Native Outreach—that the Reverend Art 
Holmes and the City Centre Church Corporation would operate a service 
for transient women. Some might think that an organization, run by white 
male protestant ministers, was not an obvious choice to run a homeless 
women’s shelter. However with the rehabbed Immigration building and 
full funding, they were able to pay decent wages, offer food, and keep the 
building clean. 


WEAC, the Women’s Emergency Accommodation Centre, sent out 

an invitation to its grand opening, January 15, 1975, and included a 
description of the operation along with rules and regulations. It would be 
open on a 24 hour basis with food, nursing care, social assistance, and 
other referral services from the male social worker at the Single Men’s 
Hostel. The building was big enough for them to have separate areas for 
women with different issues including a space for women who went to bed 
before midnight and a space for those who came in after. There were to be 
no drugs, alcohol, smoking or visits in the building, unless a visitor was a 
business call. Each resident’s status would be reviewed every 7 days. The 
facility would be closed every third Thursday for cleaning. 


EWS Board members, staff, and supporters were horrified. In their minds, 
given the rules set up at WEAC, it did provide a roof over women’s heads, 
but was not sheltering women. They had terminated the meetings with 

the ad hoc committee with Reverend Holmes and Native Outreach after 
October 3rd, not simply because of the accusations of racism that had 
been there from the beginning, but because of increasing hostility, personal 
threats, and threatening phone calls. It was a dreadful time. (Mossman, 
What Happened at the Shelter, December 12, 1974) 


Mossman sent one last letter to Premier Lougheed on November 8, 1974, 
stating some basic objections to the decision such as the decision to have 

the Shelter run by an organization that had never done anything like that 
before. With all the effort that the Shelter group had put in for five years, 
this decision seemed to be a personal assault on each of them: 


We, the Board of Directors of Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd, wish 
to protest the recent decision of the Minister of Health and Social 
Development concerning the operation of the proposed facility for 
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transient women in the City of Edmonton. We do not know upon 
what basis the decision was made and are compelled to ask for an 
inquiry into the matter. We feel that an attack has been made on the 
personal integrity of the members of the Board. 


There was also one last newsletter from this phase of EWS sent in 
December 1974 to the supporters and donors of the Shelter, the media, 
and the general public. Like all EWS newsletters, it contained the facts of 
the existing situation and some history of how the Shelter had operated. 
However, perhaps most meaningful is the statement of the astonishment of 
the Shelter Board about the approach to women taken by the government 
and other agencies: 


We find it unbelievable that as we approach 1975, International 
Women’s Year, we are still attempting to mold women into 
conventional morality, in a middle class society. We shall continue 
to assert our position that shelter is a basic right, and that it should 
have no social price tag attached. We would greatly appreciate your 
continued support. 


It speaks highly of the commitment and determination of all those who 
had been involved for the whole five years, or any part of it, that they did 
not turn away from further involvement in working for any kind of social 
justice. They did not give up! Marg Souch, a remarkable volunteer herself, 
gives a clear statement about why the Shelter group was able to keep 
moving on, with her comment about their leadership: 


... when the Provincial Government chose to fund the Women’s 
Emergency Accommodation Centre, the Shelter Board under the 
leadership of Ardis Beaudry, turned its efforts toward responding to 
other unmet needs of women. With Ardis as President of the Board 
and with her unshakeable dedication to the cause, WIN (Women in 
Need) House I for battered women with children was opened in 1978; 
with WIN House II moving quickly toward completion in 1982. 


Board members, staff, and community have contributed much to the 
realization of services for women but it has to be said that it has been 
Ardis who throughout has played a vital role in their development. 
(Souch, Report on Volunteerism to UCE, 1982) 


And so, the Shelter group moved on... 
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A Woman's Story about Life without the Shelter 


At 9 months old, I was placed into foster care. While in the program, 
I bounced around various homes and experienced both physical 

and sexual abuse at the hands of my foster parents. Even when I 

was adopted, I experienced the same abuse. Finally, at 14 years old 
and suffering from PTSD, I was kicked out from the home due to 
behavioural problems. 


Living on the street, I became an underage escort where I was sexually 
abused by many men. I began to self-harm and attempted suicide 
multiple times, before finding the shelter... 
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Looking Back at Starting Shelter for Women 
Why Start Shelters for Women? 


Motivation 
The people involved in starting the Edmonton Women’s Emergency 
Shelter were responding directly to needs they saw. There were women 
out on the streets of Edmonton without any shelter, money, or food; 
women who, lacking the most basic things, were at risk of all manner 
of violence, illnesses, and injuries. They lacked services; they lacked all 
the requirements to live a safe, law-abiding life. 


The Founders responded with hearts, minds and souls: something 
must be done; no one else is doing anything; we have to get involved. 
Like troops in the face of declared wars, they responded to this social 


war with passion, faith, and determination. 


Difficulties Encountered 
A few of the Founders knew some things about the problems of many 
women, and those who didn’t know at the start, quickly learned 
about the intensity and variety of difficulties their sheltered women 
were encountering. However, looking back, it seems as if they did not 
fully understand the power of the social beliefs that allowed blaming 
women for almost everything that happened to them, blaming anyone 
who was poor. So while they knew what needed to be done, they 
probably did not realize how hard it would be to do. 


No government was prepared to face society’s anger that non- 
traditional women and poor women should get government help in 
the way that men had since the depression. The corollary was that 
governments offered extremely inadequate funding so that only 
inadequate facilities and services were available. 
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Reasons for Success 
The Women’s Emergency Shelter operated for four and three-quarter 
years. It saved the lives of many women and decreased the levels 
of violence, illness, and utter poverty that the women who used it 
suffered. It was a daily success. 


How did that happen? The determination and conviction of the 
Founders and the hundreds of volunteers involved made it happen; 
they simply were not prepared to give up. Their passion was 
contagious and brought a remarkable amount of support from the 
community at that time. 


Lessons Learned 
e To shelter women the way the Founders wanted was impossible at 
that time because of societal and governmental beliefs. 


e Taking care of some of the needs, though not all, does significantly 
help women. However, doing this can attract anger at those who 
are doing it. It is not comfortable. 


¢ Spending 90% of volunteer time and energy on fundraising does 
not leave enough to educate the public or improve the services. 


e Giving government and society the facts about the problems is not 
enough; they too must be emotionally engaged through stories 
about individuals who are suffering. 


Questions That Can Be Asked 


The emergency shelter saved lives and reduced suffering. However, it 
was never adequate. It was never adequately or reliably supported by 
any governments to provide the basics that the women needed. 


Questions: Is it advisable to provide as much help as can be managed at 
the time even when it is inadequate? Is some help better than no help? 
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Chapter Eight 
The Founders Fart Two 


Despite the difficulties they had lived through while running the Emergency 
Shelter, the majority of the original founders carried on to start Women 

in Need (WIN) House and trigger a wave of women’s support throughout 
Edmonton. 


Whether from church groups (especially the CWL, UCW, and ACW), 
Junior League, professions, or from social justice organizations, women 
stayed involved in the whole process of studying needs of women during 
1975/76. They researched specific details about the numbers of women in 
crisis from trouble with the law to suffering violence in their homes. They 
were not about to give up on their work for women. 


Those who didn’t stay with EWS, tended to change roles yet continue their 
work for women, housing, and social justice: Bettie Hewes moved into city, 
then provincial, politics to continue her work for greater social justice for 
everyone. Despite the intensity of political work, Bettie was always open 
to offer information and advice to the Shelter group. Pat Moore moved her 
volunteer energies to the new Calgary Women’s Shelter that had started 

in 1973/74, sat on the Board for years, becoming President and a long- 
time idea person in the fundraising realm. Lynn Hannley had started The 
Communitas Group Inc., a full-time housing and social justice consultancy, 
gaining contacts and information about the whole process of creating 
housing that she used to assist EWS through the coming years; Dion 
headed to law school, Gyryluk to teaching in Whitehorse, and Mitchell to 
writing for the Legal Resource Centre, EWS, and Communitas. 


Emergency Shelter staff and volunteers 


There were several members of the Shelter’s staff and Board in 1974 who 
chose to hang in with the organization and become founders of the future. 
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Freddie Morrish, who had worked as a volunteer, staff, and board member 
during the first years as well as leading the public education charge during 
1974, became an active member involved in study and planning. Marilyn 
Lindstrom, who had been volunteer co-ordinator and day worker with the 
Shelter, became a Board member as EWS looked forward. 


EWS Contacts 


Pat Eglinski who had first become involved offering mental health 
assistance for women at the Emergency Shelter became one of the leaders 
of WIN House. Similarly, Margaret Bouska, who had provided some drop- 
in nursing help at the Shelter, carried on to help initiate EWS’ next projects. 


Mavis Gould, who was in contact with EWS for years through the studies 
and mutual clients, was a lifelong worker for women with difficulties. She 
had attended the Edmonton Residential School where her father taught, 
and managed Hilltop House until it was closed by the government. She 
became a dedicated Board member for EWS, working primarily on the 
Personnel Committee. 


Lee Sax worked with her husband in their own home engineering and 
social justice businesses. Don Sax was President of the Edmonton Social 
Planning Council during parts of this period and Lee Sax worked for them 
as a community worker. They were also very involved in the Anglican 
Synod in the region. Whether via the ESPC, the Anglican church, or 
general publicity, Lee brought her business acumen and her organizing 
abilities to EWS as they moved toward developing houses for women 
escaping violence. 


Kay Charest was another member of the Catholic Women’s League who 
had heard a great deal about the Edmonton Women’s Shelter. As EWS 
turned its attention to providing safe shelter for battered women with 
children, she joined the Board and became the primary historian of the 
organization until her death. 


The Women's Movement 
and the WIN phenomenon 


“Organizing WIN happened really at the height of the women’s movement, 
1974 to 78,” recalls Phyllis Ellis (personal communication, January 
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21, 2019), and indeed, the mid-70s feminist wave contributed several 
enthusiastic volunteers to the work of EWS that resulted in the WIN Houses. 


While some of the original Founders may have had mixed feelings about 
feminism, especially issues such as birth control, these issues didn’t become 
major parts of EWS discussions. Instead, the mutual respect of all the 
women engaged in working for the development of services for battered 
women with children brought the first generation of EWS founders 
together with a new generation. 


Ruth Whaley came to the WIN Board from Options for Women and with a 
passion for education: 


She was a brilliant scholar, and graduated from the Camrose Normal 
School in 1935 as one of the youngest students to earn their teaching 
diploma. She taught in a number of country schools before graduating 
from the University of Alberta with a Bachelor’s Degree in Household 
Economics in 1946. She spent the next few years teaching Home 
Economics while employed by the Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
In 1967, she graduated from the Colorado State University after 
having been granted the Degree of Master of Education. Ruth rejoined 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association and taught in schools from Alberta 
to the North West Territories until her retirement. (Edmonton Journal 
Obituary, November 20, 2007) 


As an educator, she was a natural to join the Information Committee of 
EWS. Over the years, she worked on developing many of the information 
sheets used during and after the development of both WIN Houses. 


Terry Padgham, from the Alberta Status of Women Action Committee 
(ASWAC), Voice of Women (VOW), a member of the National 

Action Committee on the Status of Women, and an early organizer of 
Edmontonians for a Non-Nuclear Future (ENNuF) brought her lifelong 
campaign for a feminist approach to organizing and to creating world peace 
into the work developing a shelter for women suffering violence in the home: 


The unifying theme of VOW’s story is the tenacious instinct for 
survival that women possess and Voice of Women members channel 
this instinct into a life-long commitment to peace. (Macpherson, 
Persistent Voices: Twenty-Five Years with Voice of Women,” 12:2) 
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She worked tirelessly as a member and Chair of the Expansion Committee 
that spearheaded the development of WIN House II. 


Maureen Frevola, a Board member of the Family Life Education Council in 
1974, was deeply involved in assisting women with their rights and needs 
inside families, including family planning. (Edmonton Journal, January 

3, 1974, p. 52) As a volunteer herself, Maureen became a member of the 
WIN volunteer committee, working on training the volunteers who were 
particularly essential to the first years of WIN House I and who continue to 
have a role right up to the present. 


The Young Professionals 

The Murdoch case in which Mrs. Murdoch had been denied her rights 

to a significant part of the family farm invigorated young women in law 
school to become involved with women’s issues. Bev Rhul, Cathy Howard, 
Marie Gordon, and Susan Edge were all studying in law school, articling, 
or working as lawyers, particularly concerned with women’s rights and, 
in Susan Edge’s case, labour rights. Bev Rhul worked tirelessly on the 
Information Committee for several years, putting out newsletters and 
special information during the first few years of the WIN Houses. Cathy 
Howard also was involved with the Elizabeth Fry Society, bringing that 
perspective about women in trouble with the law. Marie Gordon joined 
the firm of McBean Becker Cochard & Gordon in 1983, a firm that 

ran information sessions at the WIN Houses for years. She wrote and 
supervised the writing of legal information pamphlets for EWS. 


Donna Tingley and Letha MacLachlin were classmates in law school. 
MacLachlin was on the Board of EWS as an articling student, and among 
other important things, she led the appeal to the Development Appeal 
Board so that they could build WIN I in the neighbourhood they wanted. 
She was successful in the appeal, but soon finished her articles and moved 
to Yellowknife. Before leaving she told her friend Donna Tingley that EWS 
needed another lawyer. 


Donna was a new lawyer at the time, with no background in the non-profit 
sector, but came on the Board despite that. She was involved during the 
period when they were actually building WIN II. She followed the project and 
wrote back and forth with Thorkelsson about various changes in the plans: 
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When it was time for yet another payment to the contractors/ 
architects I would head on down to the Land Titles office to check 
the title to make sure there were no liens, etc., and then contact the 
person who wrote the cheques to tell them it was okay to go ahead. 
(Donna Tingley, personal communication, January 17, 2019) 


She stayed with the Board for a couple of years, but with a full-time job 
as a young lawyer, “it was hard to keep up with the meetings, the activity 
level of that Board, and its amazing determined high-powered women.” 
She remembers Ardis Beaudry being “entirely her own woman,” not just 
following her husband, long time Edmonton Judge Guy Beaudry. She also 
fondly remembers Jessica Hanna taking her to lunch when she left the 
Board and giving her a silver spoon with her dates on it from EWS. 


Donna Varga was the administrator of the Edmonton Housing Registry, 
part of the city’s housing department, that offered free rental referral 
service for landlords listing with the service and tenants looking for 
accommodation. In July 1978, Varga spoke about housing issues with the 
Edmonton Journal: 


... the vacancy rate is up, but this only benefits those who can afford 
or are willing to pay over $350 for rent. 


‘It’s the result of the construction market opening up with restrictions 
being lifted. AIP Developers had more income to build condominiums 
and in order to get a good return they have to charge high rents. The 
number of people looking for a place to live was unusually high. The 
Housing Registry handled 570 applications in June—the average is 
about 350 a month.’ 


With her background with the City Housing Department, she joined the 
Facilities Committee, helping with the search for a house. She also brought 
in information on zoning regulations that EWS had to work within when 
buying WIN I and building WIN II. 


Another City of Edmonton employee who sat on the Board of EWS in the 
late 1970s, early in her career, was Karen Saylor-Ray. As a long time social 
worker with the city much of her work has continued to involve helping to 
educate women against violence at all levels of society: 
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‘I have been able to move from working with an individual to 
establishing a group which has expanded towards community 
involvement and eventually a social action phase.’ 


Some women who had dealt with family violence problems still 
wanted to continue to meet. Saylor-Ray and her colleagues responded 
by establishing a Phase II group, which focused on building self- 
esteem and healthy relationships. Later, Phase III was established 

to enable interested women to contribute back to the community 

by offering family violence prevention training and mentoring for 
other women. Another result was letter writing campaigns to inform 
government about needs that were not being met, such as affordable 
housing and fair restraining order policies.(Galat, A Day in the Life: 
Making Something New, 2006, p. 24) 


Other EWS/WIN Founders 


The people described in this chapter, and in Chapter Two: Accidental 
Founders, are certainly not the only people who worked hard to create safe 
shelter for women in Edmonton; they are, rather, people who worked to get 
things started, and in many cases remained involved for life. Several are in 
their 80s and 90s today, yet still thinking and dreaming about how to create 
even more safety for women from any kind of violence: physical violence, 


mental violence, the violence of racism, the violence of poverty. 


They have been described here within various demographic and social 
groups from which they came. It is important, however, to also stress that 
these people were not simply group representatives, but individuals who 
combined determination, skill, resilience, faith, and humour to keep on 


working. 


Without doubt they were and are people of their time and backgrounds but 
also unique and special individuals. They were not alone; they were helped 
by many other people, men and women, who joined the effort for a few 
years and then moved on. The common factor was the belief in a human 
right to safe shelter. Along the way, those involved found their own lives 
changed. 
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Stories from the Mailbag: Is This Justice? 
As a battered woman I feel greatly cheated by our court system. 


I was brutally beaten by my husband from whom I had been 
separated for a year. I managed to escape and run to my neighbours 
for help. The police arrived and took me to the hospital for treatment, 
which included five stitches to close my bottom lip. They took several 
pictures of my face and strangulation marks on my throat. 


They laid charges of assault causing bodily harm and aggravated 
assault against my husband. Court day was two months later. After 
seeing the pictures, his lawyer changed the plea to guilty. Sentencing 
day was another two months later. His sentence is 60 days, to be 
served on 10 weekends, plus six months probation. 


This is a man with previous assault charges against women. Five years 
ago, he received three months in jail upon conviction of a charge of 
assault causing bodily harm to a woman with whom he was living. 
Four years ago, it cost me $150 for a restraining order which the 
police refused to enforce. Three years ago, I was beaten again and he 
was fined $500 and given a warning by the judge that if he ever hit 
me again he could serve a two to five year sentence. Now again, a 
repeat performance. 


Where and to whom do battered women turn? I turned to the law, 
hoping the court system would give a just sentence. 


Who really is the criminal here? A man spending a few hours a week 
in a cell, or me, the one living in fear? I was forced to leave my home. 
I live with permanent physical scars. There are mental scars caused by 
the trauma of this nightmare. Was justice done? (A survivor) 
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Chapter Nine 
In Search of Safety Again 1975-TT 


After the Emergency Shelter was replaced by WEAC, the Shelter group 
may have seemed quiet to the public. However, during the next three years 
EWS members were thinking about what to do for women next: 


The question was what to do and how to put things together... So 
then they went through a period of looking at a variety of things and 
finally decided to look at the problems of women and children. (Lynn 
Hannley, personal communication, January 16, 2019) 


They looked at some very specific issues in which they had already been 
peripherally involved. As always, they moved forward, not on a feeling, 
but with research and community consultation regarding the whole 
environment for women. 


At the Shelter, they had experience with women who had been released 
from the Fort Saskatchewan jail and needed shelter, especially Native 
women who were locked up much more often than others. They had 

a great deal of experience with women who were injured or seriously 

ill, especially after violent attacks within their homes. They also had 
experience with the issues that older women, especially older single women 
who were often poor and unable to find suitable housing. They considered 
all of these issues at least for a time. 


EWS took a very broad approach, and they were not alone. The Canadian 
Council on Social Development had decided to look at these issues through 
case studies, and Lynn Hannley asked Ardis Beaudry of EWS, Pearl Dyck 
of Humans on Welfare (HOW), Muriel Venne of Métis Outreach, and June 
Robertson, of Pensioners Concerned and the Society for the Retired and 
Semi-Retired each to submit case studies that illustrated the problems their 
clientele had. 


ie 
oe 
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At the Annual Meeting, March 29, 1976, Ardis Beaudry, then President, 
gave this report: 


During the past year we evaluated our position to determine whether 
we should continue as an organization or dissolve. Housing is a major 
crisis and the situation of women and housing is still bad. We decided 


to remain as an organization. 


Having started their work in 1968 because of one set of housing problems 
for women, the EWS members decided to continue with that theme in 
1976 and created the Women and Housing project to study what were the 
biggest housing issues and which women were experiencing them. Ardis 
announced this to that March Annual Meeting: 


Lynn Hannley is the Chairman of a project committee to look at the 
needs of women and housing. It has been decided that we shall use the 
interest off the investments to develop this project. (EWS, Minutes, 
March 29, 1976) 


The Women and Housing project was developed in three phases, with part- 
time staff for each. 


Phase 1—Update and Compiling of Information—Batya Chivers [a 
social worker who had worked with Lynn Hannley on many projects 
including affordable housing] was hired to compile a profile of all 
available special needs housing for women in Edmonton by sending a 
questionnaire to hospitals, government departments, and social justice 
organizations. 


Her 1976 Housing Profile Report showed an extreme lack of housing for 
women in a number of categories. 


Examples: 


e There were 1163 women, between the ages of 52 and 84, on 
the waiting list of the Housing Registry of the Retired and Semi- 
Retired organization. 


e The Royal Alexandra Hospital reported that single mothers 
keeping their babies were ‘all’ on public assistance, and sent to the 
YWCA or motels by the Crisis Unit. 


e Women’s Emergency Accommodation Centre reported average 
registrations of 1000 per month January to June 1976 from 
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transient or homeless women. They reported that they did not help 
with finding accommodation so had no information on where the 
women went. 


e Special needs houses such as Kindred House, McDougall House, 
Rosary Hall, etc., reported being full. The YWCA , for example, 
reported turning away 200 in January 1976, due to full occupancy. 


e The City Housing Registry reported that of 328 requests for help 
over a 4 month period, 248 were on welfare. 


e The Crisis Unit reported 201 women leaving marriages because 
of violence from May 1, 1974-May 1, 1975; 177 had children. 
(Chivers, Statistical Study on Women and Housing, 1976) 


Phase 2 of the EWS research, the Analysis and Planning Phase involved a 
Community Forum, attended by fifty people concerned with problems of 
women and housing. It was held June 8, 1976. 


Among the major suggestions from that Forum were the issues of senior 
women’s housing, single parent families and housing, housing for women 
and children in crisis, as well as the over-arching issue of lack of affordable 
housing. In all, there were nine areas of concern identified. These included 
accessibility and variety; social responsibility; existing regulations; beyond 
shelter—the idea that housing is more than just a roof; discrimination, 
economics and housing; participation in one’s housing; sensitization of 

the public to housing needs; and landlord/tenant legislation. (Chivers 

& Mitchell, What Has Happened to Date in the Women and Housing 
Project, September 16, 1976) 


EWS did not plan to act on all of these needs. However, the group had 
seen that putting a bandage on one of the social wounds women suffered— 
lack of overnight shelter—did not change the picture. Instead, they were 
imagining the possibility that a system of small organizations developing 
various alternatives in a co-ordinated way might change things: 


The role of the group is not so much perceived as one that will 
specifically develop alternatives but one that will draw things together 
in a fashion so as to facilitate a number of different activities. We 
have also had discussions with the National Health and Welfare 
(NHW) Demonstration grants about the possibility of receiving funds 
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to undertake this process of work over the next five years. They are 
interested and will accept a proposal from us this fall. (Chivers & 
Mitchell, September 16, 1976) 


They hired former volunteer co-ordinator, Marsha Mitchell, to write up the 
Phase 3 proposal: The meeting on October 12, 1976 was very clear about 
its ideas for what was needed: 


The consensus at this meeting was that any action must be taken on 
many fronts and over a long period of time. Short term gap stoppers 
were considered no longer acceptable. Mitchell was instructed to 
prepare an outline for a possible long range plan of action to be 
initiated by the EWS. (Minutes) 


The first sentence of the 16-page proposal stated a crucial point: “The 
following proposal more accurately describes a demonstration strategy 
than a single project.” This was its strength in the minds of EWS members. 
(Mitchell, Initiative: Toward a Strategy for Women and Housing, January 
1977) 


Unfortunately, National Health and Welfare’s guidelines for Demonstration 
Grants suggested proposals should outline small projects with few details. 
They clearly had not envisioned an organization like EWS that wanted 

to demonstrate a long-range strategy to improve the entire experience 

of housing for women. Frank Martin, the civil servant in charge of 
Demonstration grants was not impressed with the proposal. 


His comments: 


e he felt the proposal was too broad—trying to do too many 
things—should specialize in one project area 


e he did not agree that housing for women was a qualitatively 
different problem than low-income housing 


e he did not understand what the object of the demonstration was or 
what exactly was to be demonstrated 


His suggested alternatives: 


e rewrite the entire proposal in more specific terms. He said there is 
in fact very little money not already allocated in Welfare Grants for 
1977, and gave the proposal a less than 50% chance of acceptance 
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© write up one module as a demonstration project as this would more 
accurately fit their guidelines (EWS, Minutes, January 10, 1977) 


Not a group that ever gave up easily, EWS decided to pursue Martin’s 
suggestion of rewriting the proposal in specific terms. This was done in 

a two page summary. It maintained the idea of a small core group acting 
as an analysis centre collecting information as housing issues changed, a 
publicizing centre, and an initiator of new project modules. It used the 
example of how this would work to address the lack of affordable housing 
for aging women. 


It may not have been a surprise after Martin’s disappointing response to 
the full proposal that EWS did not receive a Demonstration grant from 
National Health and Welfare. However, the year of research that went into 
developing that proposal was not wasted. 


Battered Women with Children Project 

After looking at all the research they had gathered, along with studies put 
out by government agencies such as Edmonton City Social Services and 
Alberta Housing as well as community organizations and non-profits such 
as the YWCA, EWS began concentrating on the housing needs of battered 
women with children. Ardis Beaudry contacted the battered women’s house 
in Toronto for information on their operation. Others visited Osborne 
House, a crisis centre for battered women in Winnipeg and reported on 
their findings. 


Already at a Women and Housing meeting on May 30, 1977, 

they were planning a feasibility study of developing ‘a sheltering 
environment where a woman and her children can stay feeling safe 
during the time when she is deciding what to do. The transition house 
is apparently essential.’ A two-pronged approach was to be studied: 
the possibilities of support from government sources despite the lack 
of success of other groups, including the YWCA, in getting funding, 
and alternatively a commercial strategy for funding: 


Since the government is currently paying an average cost of $20 to 
$30/night for a family unit to be housed in a motel or hotel, plus 
meals or groceries, it is felt that we could operate a service based on 
this kind of straight commercial rate. (EWS, Minutes, May 30, 1977) 
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The feasibility of a shelter for battered women and children seemed good, 
and much more supportive than isolated rooms in motels. The members 
of EWS dived into the work. By the November 2, 1977 meeting, there 
were EWS working committees again: a Finance Committee, Facilities 
Committee, and Proposal Committee. 


The new proposal, though not complete was in draft stage, ready for 
comments from the whole committee. Joyce Ratcliff reported that there 
might be some initial funding from the UCE. Nancy Byway reported that 

the city can provide housing at a reduced rate, but the group could not be 
certain of security of tenure. Heather Halpenny Crocker, a liaison person for 
Warner Jensen realtors, described some two and three bedroom townhouses. 
A chart was presented that showed a clear task-line for the next few months. 


On November 30, a meeting was held to give old and new people an 
opportunity to get to know each other, to report on progress, and to begin 
organizing for the future. 


The meeting commenced at 9:30 am with coffee and tea: 


Introduction: Ardis Beaudry gave an up-to-date introduction of the 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd activities. The theme of this meeting 
was to get to know each other and work together as an effective group. 
Ardis suggested we turn to our neighbour or another unknown person 


and introduce ourselves and find out some answers to these questions. 
Why are you here? What skills do you bring to the group? 


After a 15 minute talk we then introduced our neighbours and their 
skills/interests. There were over 50 people present at this meeting and 
therefore we’ll list some of the skills we have in the group. There are 
nurses, real estate sales, organizers, people with first hand experience 
working with battered women, knowledge in government resources 
and assembling information, knowledge of the legislation and legal 
concerns, knowledge of landlord/tenant conflicts, court work, help 
for those just out of prison, sociology/criminology, teaching skills, and 
also some women who had been battered wives. 


As you can see we have a great deal of talent available. We have 
some who can—lastly but not least—give a hand in the typing and 
addressing of envelopes when the time comes. (EWS, Minutes, 
November 30, 1977) 
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The stage was set. The original group of EWS members felt optimistic and 
were moving forward in this new direction. They were now accompanied 

by more women with additional talents, all equally determined and ready 

to create safety for women fleeing violence with their children. 


Stories from our Mailbag: A Supporter 
I have your letter... enclosing a Certificate of Appreciation as a 10- 
year supporter of the work of your organization. 


My contact with the Women’s Shelter goes back many years to its 
beginning as a store-front operation on 101 Street north of the Eaton 
store. It was a totally new concept at the time, providing an overnight 
haven for women without shelter. As a Judge of the Family & Juvenile 
Court, I was well aware even then of the hopeless plight of so many 
women. 


Later I was able to visit WIN House I shortly after it was established, 
and I saw then how the services for women and children had expanded 
to include family counselling, as well as protection, along with legal 
advice and recreation for the children. During my 17 years with the 
Court, I encountered the growing (and often hidden) instances of child 
neglect, sexual abuse, and family assaults. More and more I see a need 
for public education as to the nature and scope of these problems. 


Certainly the Edmonton Women’s Shelter has been in the forefront of 
projects in this vastly expanding field, and it has provided a model for 
similar services throughout the Province and beyond. 


I am pleased to see from the Annual Report that the organization is 
on a sound fiscal basis with an able group of volunteers. We realize 
of course that future government funding to all social agencies will 
be under restraint. Obviously, your success is a testimony to the 
dedication of your Board of Directors and an efficient staff. 


May I wish you continued success in achieving your objectives, hoping 
that as society becomes more enlightened, there will, over time, be less 


need for services of this nature. 


Thank you, again, for honoring me with the Certificate of 
Appreciation. Yours sincerely, Marjorie M. Bowker, Former Judge, 
Provincial Court of Alberta 
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Chapter Ten 
WINning. One 1978 


When EWS members began their work toward sheltering women and 
children escaping violence, there had been some, though not enough, 
change in public opinion about sheltering since the 1970 opening of the 
Emergency Shelter. As Margo Goodhand writes in her Author’s Preface, 
to Runaway Wives and Rogue Feminists (2017), “it became particularly 
intriguing when we discovered that Canada’s first battered women’s 
shelters all opened in the same year—1973.” 


In fact, the whole country was in the middle of a series of crises. In 
Housing a Nation, the authors describe this: 


The years immediately following 1973 were extremely volatile owing 

to unfavourable macro-economic conditions, rapidly rising housing 
costs, and growing private rental supply problems. Pressure for public 
intervention was great. Wage controls, reductions in public expenditures, 
changes in unemployment insurance, cutbacks in health care, expansion 
of the prison system, promotion of private sector housing, and 
stimulation of tax expenditures represented ways of righting the previous 
decade’s imbalances. Housing was singled out as a cause for concern. 
(Oberlander & Fallick, Housing a Nation, 1992, p. 64) 


Governments should not have been surprised by an economic downturn 
and increasing poverty and difficulties with housing. The 1971 Poverty in 
Canada: Report of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty had given lots 


of warning: 


The undeniable fact persists: a substantial number of Canadian 
families must exist from day to day without benefit of any of the 
comforts traditionally associated with home—including protection 
from the elements, privacy, and adequate sanitary facilities. 


Given the baby boom, the rise of second stage feminism, and the 
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beginning of changes in attitudes to marriage and divorce, it is not 
surprising that poverty is increasing particularly in three groups: 
young families, single young people, and single-parent families, most 
headed by women. (Oberlander & Fallick, 1992, p. 72) 


With these economic and demographic differences growing in society and 
the housing issues different groups faced, it could be expected that there 
would be changes in housing legislation and housing programs at all levels 
of government. In 1973, the federal government made substantial changes 
in the 56.1 legislation allowing for more development of co-operative 
housing and non-profit rental housing that would be appropriate for and 
included people from the two groups with highest poverty issues: young 
families and single-parent families. The results of this program for various 
kinds of special purpose housing and hostels was positive: 


For the country as a whole, one-half of the units provided have been 
in family projects, while 39 percent have been senior citizen projects 
and 10 percent special purpose (nursing homes, group homes, 
transition houses and so on)... Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Alberta have relatively high proportions of special purpose projects. 
(CMHC, Section 56.1 Non-profit and Cooperative Housing Program 
Evaluation, November 1983, p. 28) 


The Section 56.1 programs also contribute to the provision of hostel 
beds, both with and without care facilities. The main clientele served 
are the elderly, the disabled and others such as transients, occupants 
of transition houses (half-way houses for parolees, former alcoholics 
and drug addicts), homes for victims of family violence and group 
homes for children. (CMHC, November 1983, p.188) 


The existence of this program was certainly positive at the time. Shelter 
members were hoping to use it. 


Moving Forward 

On January 9, 1978, when the EWS Board met for the first time in the 
new year, it was time to organize for the future. There would be a co- 
ordinating or operating committee smaller than the Board devoted to the 
Battered Mothers Project, while the usual committees had been formed 
again. Along with finance, facility, and proposal committees, there was a 
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new information/public education committee. Each committee was asked 
to write its job description for the next general meeting. 


The Board also decided that the Battered Mothers Project must have 

a reserve fund of $125,000 for purchase of a house, sound economics 
though wishful thinking. They were not at all interested in rentals with 
the insecurity and lack of control that they had experienced with the 
Emergency Shelter. They began planning for a fundraising campaign they 
hoped to start in February. Finally, they passed a motion authorizing the 
President (or Vice-President) and Treasurer to enter into a conditional 
option on a suitable property when one was found. 
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On January 18, 1978, they held their first meeting of the new year of all 
EWS members. It was really more of a workshop. The second draft of their 
proposal for a house for battered women was discussed at length. Then the 
group broke up into the committees and worked for an hour on finalizing 
their roles, by deciding on four administrative points: 


¢ Outline Committee responsibility 


e How will this committee relate to the Edmonton Women’s Shelter 
Board? 


e What authority should this committee have? 
e When will the committee meet?(EWS, Minutes) 


The basics remained similar to the administrative structure during the time 
of the Emergency Shelter. However, it was more of a mixed horizontal/ 
vertical structure, with everyone being clearer that each committee would 
report directly to the Board, and all major decisions were to be taken at the 
Board level. 


The Proposal 

The proposal for a refuge for battered women and their children was 
thorough, compiling all the research and experience that EWS had 
developed from the preceding seven years, along with readings that 
various members had been doing and contacts with the existing battered 
women’s shelters in other Canadian cities, including Calgary, Toronto, and 
Winnipeg. No one wanted to leave anything to chance, especially as the 


problems in Edmonton were increasing: 


It is reasonable to expect that the number of Edmonton women and 
children requiring temporary shelter to cope with abusive husbands 
and fathers will increase substantially in the near future. One cause of 
the increase will likely be the influx of families seeking employment in 
Alberta’s ‘boom’ economy. Factors such as unemployment, financial 
problems, lack of housing, strange surroundings and isolation from 
friends or family will magnify the necessity for immediate availability 
of crisis intervention. One of these crises is family violence.(EWS, 
Proposal: Shelter for Battered Mothers with Children, January 1978, 


p.3) 
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Despite the increasing number of houses for battered women in other 
Canadian cities, there were few supports in Edmonton: no shelters that 
accepted children; only three rooms at the YWCA plus hotel and motel 
rooms paid for by the Crisis Unit. The basic issues and myths that battered 
wives and mothers had to face had not significantly changed for centuries 
despite growing awareness among women’s groups. In a crisis, battered 
women still needed immediate places of refuge; the problem existed in all 
classes; economic support for a battered mother and child was only the 
inadequate welfare assistance if she did not have her own job or savings; 
being battered by her partner was considered shameful by many of the 
public who still believed it must somehow be the woman’s fault: 


Battered women with children are ordinary women who find 
themselves in extraordinary situations... Battered mothers have 
been compared to ‘prisoners on the run.’ They are distraught, their 
loneliness perhaps beyond measure, the situation being augmented 
by their lack of information of their rights and the services available 
to them. Due to tremendous emotional stress, the women are often 
incapable of identifying their problems and articulating their needs. 
(EWS, January 1978, p.6) 


The general philosophy for the EWS battered mother’s house was similar 
to the original Shelter philosophy. It would operate on an open door 
philosophy with the only criteria being the need and the children involved. 
It was intended that EWS would work with all other social, economic, and 
educational services. There was special concern to develop support for the 
children. There had been enough women with children who arrived at the 
Emergency Shelter that members already knew there were many important 
issues for the children as well as their mothers. Finally, there was more 
awareness after the problems around the Emergency Shelter of the need to 
build an extremely strong program of public awareness and community 


information describing the many issues faced by battered women and their 
children. 


By the 1978 annual meeting on February 20, the Board and committees 
were in full swing. The Facilities Committee was already looking at 
properties to find one that would be appropriate in size, condition, 
neighbourhood, zoning, and price. They had decided it must have a yard 
and a playroom for the children, large enough bedrooms for families, an 
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office, eating and social space, storage space, and a private area. Already, it 
was becoming clear that this building would not be easy to find. There was 
an unfinished duplex that showed some promise, but it had some problems 
that raised questions for the Board: 


e items still to finish: plumbing, wiring, heating 


© question as to whether or not the owner has the financial capability 
to complete the building (EWS Board, Minutes, Feb. 24, 1978) 


By February, the Board had the Proposal complete and ready to send to 
governments, foundations, and any other possible funding source. Their 
funding target was $325,000, and the fundraising period would start the 
same day as the annual meeting. The Finance Committee had applied 

for and received a City of Edmonton Charitable Appeals Licence #32. A 
newsletter that included a fundraising brochure had been prepared—the 
first time an umbrella image was used by EWS itself in a fundraising 
campaign—and over a thousand copies had been readied to send out. The 
Public Information Committee was developing material for volunteers and 
asking for volunteer speakers to present the project to any groups who 
wished information and to do telephone follow-up to those who had been 
sent the newsletter. 


While discussing the duplex that the Facilities Committee had looked 
at, the Board began to list some of the things they would have to think 
about, things that had not been significant parts of the Emergency Shelter 


experience: 
e Granting of City approval 
e Licensing for the purpose of the project ( Provincial Government)... 


e Clear title to the property upon purchase, free from all liens and 


encumbrances 
e Refundable deposit if conditions were not met 
e A period of 100 days option to buy 


¢ Completion of the building to the satisfaction of the Edmonton 
Women’s Shelter Board (EWS Board, Minutes, February 2, 1978) 


For several months, these issues were to be a central part of the Board’s 
discussions along with their search for the property, fundraising, and their 
community education program. 
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February 9, the Operating Committee met to bring everyone up-to-date. 
This committee consisted of the Chairs of the other committees, plus 
President Beaudry and four other Board members. During that week, they 
had decided to stop working on the troubled duplex and to look for other 
properties. The fundraising campaign had collected $2258 in individual 
donations in its first eleven days. The matters of most importance were 
public education and telephoning possible donors. There had been a fair 
bit of attention from media: Fil Fraser had interviewed Constable Ann 
Stevens, a longtime supporter of EWS. The problems for women and 
their children created by violence in the home were mentioned by CHED 
radio, CFRN radio, the Edmonton Report, and June Sheppard from the 
Edmonton Journal. 


As requested, the Operating Committee came up with an outline for those 
phoning for donations: 


e Identify yourself and the group 
e Identify the project 
e Establish the need [using] Police statistics 


e¢ Number of women’s requests to Legal Aid for financial assistance 
to obtain restraining orders 


e Statistics from Community Agencies 
e Funding - and what is required 

e Purchase of facility 

e Furnishing of facility 

© Operating budget for six months 


¢ On-Going funding [from] Provincial and City [governments and 
the] United Way 


e Stress the Who? What? Why? How? When? 
e We are not going to duplicate services that are already in existence. 


¢ Not only accommodation required but a safe place for these 
women to go. 


e It will be a referral centre 


e It will be supportive in that women will have someone to talk to 
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e EWS is providing an umbrella for this project, with a number of 
other agencies and individuals involved. (EWS, Minutes, March 2, 
1978) 


Throughout March and April, Board Members, volunteers, and other 
supporters continued their work. They may have felt a bit like explorers 
day after day putting one foot in front of the other, not sure what was 
ahead. They were getting donations and requests for more information 
from the phoning campaign, as well as rejections. Several Foundations 
were interested, but had not yet held their meetings to consider the project. 
Some newly interested organizations such as Inter Provincial Pipeline had 
promised funds once a house was purchased. 


However, the project was still far from a sure thing. When a large five- 
bedroom house that seemed appropriate was found, the Board held an 
emergency meeting at the end of April to decide whether to make an 

offer. They were eager to move forward and excited by the possibilities 
presented by this house, which was also at the right price: $100,000. They 
had gathered around $4500 in individual and community organization 
donations, and there was slightly over $12,000 still in the EWS term 
deposits, so it would be possible to make a $5000 deposit with an offer to 
purchase. Still, that was a long way from $100,000: 


Lynn Hannley pointed out that the Board needed to make decisions 
on the following points: how to pay for the house; whether the 

Offer to Purchase and Interim Agreement contained all the necessary 
conditions, time limits, closing or adjustment date; whether we have 
inspected the house fully; whether to appoint a solicitor or not. (EWS, 
Minutes, April 24, 1978) 


Since 1973, Hannley had experience working with CMHC’s 56.1 
programs, primarily to develop co-operative and non-profit rental housing. 
As a Board member of EWS and Chair of the Finance Committee, she was 
helping with the process of applying for a CMHC 56.1 transition house 
mortgage. Although Alberta was one of the three provinces that took more 
advantage of funding for special purpose transition houses, these were still 
only 10% of the take-up of this type of housing funding. 


Unfortunately, working through the 56.1 requirements for a transition 
house mortgage may have felt to the Shelter Board like they were with those 


oi 
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explorers referred to earlier, now hiking through hip-deep muskeg, each step 
an enormous effort. The issues were that CMHC’s program guidelines did 
not recognize the community space (play area in yard, playroom) nor the 
need for offices along with the other related spaces. These were planned for 
the basement area and the Board members had discussions about leaving 
the basement unfinished until move in and then completing it. However, 

this would have been a problem both physically and financially. Apparently 
others, perhaps in similar situations, found the programs difficult as well. 
This was noted In the Evaluation CMHC did on its program in 1983: 


When considered in terms of identified housing needs, the programs 
underserve the lowest income groups and women, but adequately 
serve the elderly. (November 1983, p. 6) 


The Lee Foundation 

The big break came just before the next scheduled Board Meeting was 
held May 1. There was wonderful news from the Lee Foundation, the first 
Foundation to get involved with the Shelter back in 1971: 


Lynn Hannley reported that the Lee Foundation is giving the Project 
the money to purchase a house with a lease arrangement. We are 
waiting for their lawyer to set up the papers. Discussion on the 
rezoning, licences, and accepting our offer followed. (EWS, Minutes, 
May 1, 1978) 


What a moment that was! For once, the EWS Board members felt they had 
won a big one! It is important to note that Lila Lee and her daughter Judy 
Padua of the Clifford E. Lee family had been strong supporters of the ideas 
and actions of EWS in the past; this was the largest-ever grant from the Lee 
Foundation to any group; what a wonderful public recognition of the good 
work of EWS. The Edmonton Journal announced it like this the next day: 


Women’s shelter receives $100,000 grant for house 


The Edmonton Women’s Shelter has finally found a permanent home. 
And that home will soon provide emergency shelter for battered wives 
and their children. 


The shelter’s salvation came in the form of a $100,000 grant from the 
Clifford E. Lee Foundation for purchase of a house. 
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The shelter will lease the house from the foundation at $1 per year 
according to shelter president Ardis Beaudry. 


‘We had a lot of faith,’ Mrs. Beaudry said. ‘And we hoped that 
something like this would come through.’ 


Donald Goodwin, Foundation Secretary-Treasurer, said the Board did 
not hesitate to give the group its highest donation. 


It appealed to the whole board,’ he said. ‘The decision was 
unanimous.’ (Edmonton Journal, May 2, 1978) 


This good news meant there was even more work to be done by EWS 
members. Many had full-time jobs, but spent almost as much time on the 
shelter work. Many members who volunteered with other organizations 
gave up that volunteering to concentrate on the EWS house project. 

The Facilities Committee members still had to find a house that would 
work, and this was still not easy. The Finance Committee was, of course, 
increasing the intensity of their fundraising for things other than the house 
purchase. 


The Information Committee organized a workshop for mid-May to discuss 
the best ways of working with the community where they hoped to have 
the house. They brainstormed all the possible negative responses to news of 
the house, all the likely positive responses, and decided on an approach: 


How to Approach the Community 

There are at least four crisis periods in the eyes of the community: 
e¢ When they receive the first information about the house 

e After they talk with neighbours 

e After they receive the city notice 

e When they hold a public meeting 

The following approach was decided on: 


e The first information they receive will be in the form of a personal 
visit. They will receive a packet with a letter, brochure, answers 
to some questions, and a person to call. They will be given the 
opportunity to ask questions at that time or when convenient for 
them. 
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e Public meetings should be avoided if possible. (EWS Workshop, 
Minutes, May 15, 1978) 


Despite the good news from the Lee Foundation, a new funding problem 
cropped up. The Ministry of Social Services and Community Health was 
not excited by this planned new shelter for women. Ardis Beaudry had met 
with Catharine Arthur, Executive Assistant to Minister Helen Hunley, who 
told her that the Ministry’s budget had already been set and there was no 
money for EWS. 


It is fair to say that in 1978 supporting shelters for battered women and 
children was not yet the kind of government action that would bring 
undivided support among voters. Despite an explosion of five such shelters 
across the country in 1973, the old myths about battering were still 


common. 


EWS sent another letter to the Executive Assistant to emphasize the 
urgency of funding, with the obvious support of important parts of the 
public: 


The Lee Foundation has agreed to make an offer on a very suitable 
property. However they need some immediate assurance that serious 
negotiations are beginning as to the use of the facility. As you will 
recall from our meeting, we see ourselves as providing an alternative 
to the motel accommodation currently provided for these women. 


The government offered another meeting for May 24, and EWS called 

a special meeting to plan strategy. They considered all the objections to 
funding that Arthur might raise including the plea that the government 
had insufficient money, the concern that the house would not be safely 
staffed, and the idea that such a shelter for battered women could 
encourage breaking up homes, still a belief at that time. EWS planned 
good responses to all those objections. Most important was the point that 
as the government was already paying about $30 per night per family 

for battered women and children to stay in motels, an EWS house would 
provide much more support to women, thus being more cost effective. 


There were ten women who agreed to meet with Arthur, a formidable 
group, many of whom would already be known to Minister Hunley as well 
as to her EA. They included Ardis Beaudry, Pat Eglinski, Margaret Bouska, 
Lynn Hannley, Cathy Howard, Betty Nigro, and Constable Ann Stevens. 


At the June 5 meeting, Ardis reported on the discussion with Arthur. 

The province’s response was not hopeless, but all members of EWS were 
encouraged to write to their MLAs and to copy their letters to the Minister. 
They were also urged to let the Minister know how many volunteers were 
actively working on the project. Without obvious wide support from the 
community, it was clear that nothing would happen. 


It also seemed that the group needed to be able to explain the battered 
women’s house philosophy and operating principles very clearly to support 
their budget requests to funders. A meeting was planned for June to discuss 


all this and members were given fair warning: 


It was decided that we needed a meeting for the purpose of discussing 
our philosophy and goals... At this meeting we will try to make a 
statement of goals, philosophy, and how they relate to the budget. Be 
prepared for a long meeting. (EWS, Notice of Meeting, May 1978) 


Instead, the urgent problem of finances took up everyone’s, time and 
energy. Jessica Hanna brought the information that one adult with one 
child received $310/month social assistance, and there were suggestions 
from outside sources that EWS ask donations from the battered women 
for the service. However that would never be an easy ask. Most women 
escaping battering with their children rarely had any money or social 
assistance when they arrived. They would need to start the process of 
applying for assistance if they were planning to strike out on their own. 


EWS Board members used that meeting time to prepare three versions of 
a budget for the house, the most expensive one using information from 
the Calgary Women’s Emergency Shelter (CWES) about pay scale for staff 
and CWES’ staff of ten, the other two based on lower pay and fewer staff. 
These budget options were included with another letter and delivered to 
Helen Hunley, with a copy to Catharine Arthur. A copy was also sent to 
Mr. Goodwin, ED of the Lee Foundation. Copies of everything were sent 
to all Edmonton MLAs, appealing for their support. 


Ardis and Jessica rallied personal support through phone calls to Gerry 
Amerongeon, Speaker of the Legislature, and David King, another 
Progressive Conservative legislator, both of whom had been supporters 
of EWS for years. The Shelter was not without some well-informed 
supporters in the political arena. 
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By the last meeting in June, Ardis Beaudry had received a phone call from 
Catharine Arthur saying that the proposal was in the hands of Deputy 
Minister Mansbridge of Social Services and Community Health and that 
they should have an answer by July 8. 


The answer did not arrive. At the next Board meeting July 10, members 
continued to discuss who else they could contact for more support, how 

to get even more of the public to write support letters to MLAs, and 

who would be on the negotiating team to meet with Catharine Arthur. In 
addition, Lee Sax reported that an application for $20,000 had gone to the 
United Way. 


Despite the uncertainty around operating funds, Board members continued 
to press ahead with other work on the project. It was a hopeful time, 
though anxiety was floating just beneath the surface. 


They were preparing to start their campaign with residents of the 
community in preparation for rezoning. The Information Committee was 
continuing to organize a Speakers Bureau. Marie Gordon and Shelley 
Wright from Student Legal Services were preparing a proposal for funds to 
develop a booklet about the law for battered women and requested EWS 
support for their proposal to the Alberta Law Foundation. 


From Planning to Acting 

By mid-August, the group went ahead on all the tasks necessary to open 
this new shelter. A suitable house had finally been settled on and, despite 
the absence of a clear government commitment around funding, the Lee 


Foundation was negotiating with the house owners. 


Optimism grew as letters of support began coming in from MLAs. Ardis 
Beaudry, Lee Sax, Bernice Herman, and Betty Nigro met with Baldwin 
Reichwein, an administrator within the Ministry of Social Services and 
Community Health, and two other staff from SSCH. Though there was 
not yet a firm commitment to a definite amount of funding, there was 
enough positive response for the Board to move from writing budgets and 
proposals to working on specific operating requirements. The Information 
Committee was starting to develop a Staff Handbook. 


In a familiar EWS response to lack of secure funding, the Volunteer 
Committee was reinstated as a permanent committee and began preparing 
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training for volunteers. It was becoming clear that they would not be able 
to start off with ten staff like Calgary Women’s Emergency Shelter. Instead 
they would use trained volunteers to help paid staff. Ms Gaunce, another 
of the new people who had become involved with EWS, was a mental 
health nurse and was leading the plans for training with Maureen Frevola 


and Rosemarie Solomon. 


What was different this time was that the Personnel Committee developed 
job descriptions for their volunteer staff, as well as for the paid staff: 


VOLUNTEER INFORMATION FORM 
Goals: 


e To provide temporary shelter for women with children who are 
victims of mental or physical domestic violence. 


e To provide an immediate supportive environment and referral to 


appropriate community resources. 


e To assist women to make decisions for their family’s future as soon 


as possible. 
Purpose: 
The shelter will provide 
e adequate procedures to assure safety and anonymity; 


¢ support for the immediate emotional and physical needs of the 
users through referral to professionals from either the shelter or 
outside agencies; 


e food, lodging, and moral support; 


e an information packet that outlines all options and the agencies 
that can assist; 


e asafe non-violent atmosphere for the users and referral for special 
child-oriented problems; 


¢ an atmosphere that leads to independence for the user in 
relationship to caring for herself, her children, and the resolution 
of her problems. 
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Volunteer Job Description: 


The volunteer will be expected to assist the staff of the shelter in 
meeting the goals and the purpose of the shelter, and to give support 
and encouragement to the women and children. Some of the duties 
will include 


e making referrals to services on a one-to-one basis; 


e assisting with the care of the children and providing them with 
positive play activities as well as support; 


© assisting with the domestic and clerical activities of the shelter; 


e providing or arranging appropriate educational or recreational 
activities for the women. 


The volunteers will be responsible to the volunteer co-ordinator. Time 


Commitment: 6 hours /week on a regular basis 
Training: 


An intensive training program will be provided and the volunteer 


must make a commitment to attend. 
Criteria for Volunteers 


Volunteers should be able to relate to people in crisis in a non- 
judgmental manner: 


© supportive, empathic, positive, and realistic; 

e mature, self-knowledgeable, and stable; 

© objective and able to refer to the appropriate services; 
e able to work as a team; 


e able to know why they have volunteered and able to identify their 
particular skills; 


e willing to take necessary training; 


e (asa special skill) able to relate well with children. (EWS, 
Volunteer Information, September 1978) 


There were five sessions planned for a complete training event (increased 
to six sessions later), 18 hours in total, including orientation to EWS 
philosophy, role of the volunteer, ethics and confidentiality, legal 
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information, communication skills, crisis intervention techniques, battered 
women syndrome and psychological factors, community resources and 
referrals, orientation to the house. 


The training document shows the continuity of style and philosophy 

that EWS members had held since the beginning. It also shows a level of 
administrative sophistication that the Shelter Board members had gained 
through running the Emergency Shelter. In 1970, the single evening training 
sessions covered philosophy, types of volunteer jobs, and community 
information. But that training lacked the specificity of each statement 
about jobs, skills, and expectations that is evident in this job description. 


By the end of September, the group had managed to write their long- 
considered philosophy statement. The two sections on Goals and Purpose 
were used to lead off the Volunteer Information material. Then it continued: 


Management: 
The Shelter will be managed by 


e The Residence Manager, functioning as the Director, will be 
responsible to the Board of Directors, and responsible for the staff, 
the day-to-day operations of the Shelter as established by the Board. 


e The Staff will be responsible to the Residence Manager and for the 
Volunteers working with them. 


e The Volunteers will be responsible to the Residence Manager and 
Staff, and for their assigned roles. 


e The Standing Committees will be responsible to the Board, and 
will act in an advisory capacity to the Residence Manager. 

e The Resident is responsible for herself and her children’s 
participation in domestic activities, and for following the House 
rules, except when she is deemed by the Staff to be emotionally or 
physically incapable. 

Availability: 

e The Shelter will be available to women with children in a crisis 


situation regardless of the origin of the referral to the Shelter. 


e The Shelter will offer referral information to any women in crisis 


with or without children. 
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e Every woman will be made aware of the cost of operating the 
Shelter and requested to make a donation. No woman will be 
denied access to the Shelter due to lack of funds. 


e The Shelter will be available to the user as a temporary shelter 
until such time as she is capable of making a decision for herself 
and her family’s future. The Director and Staff will be ultimately 
responsible for determining the length of stay. 


Statistics: 


Statistical information will be gathered by the Staff in order to 
serve the residents, evaluate the services, educate the public, and to 
document for funding and planning for the future. All individual 
information will be kept strictly confidential. 


Staff: 


Staff, Residence Manager, and Volunteers will be selected on 
qualifications regardless of gender. (EWS, Policy Statement, September 
24, 1978) 


At the October 2 Board meeting, Committee Chairs reported that the 
Personnel Committee had placed an advertisement for staff. The house 
had been bought. The Facilities Committee submitted a budget for the 
renovations needed, and asked that anyone with leads on renovation 
services that could be donated or offered cheaply contact them. The 
Volunteer Committee had a schedule for the training sessions for mid- 
November and Maureen Frevola had agreed to be Volunteer Co-ordinator. 


The Information Committee reported that they were well along on 
preparing the House Handbook. They had developed an information sheet 
for speakers, and they had two telephone campaign co-ordinators, Kay 
Charest and Ruth Whaley. It was also decided that they should develop 

a newsletter with an update on the project, announcing the need for 


volunteers, and as always, noting contributions were needed. 


As at most meetings, the Finance Committee had both good and bad news. 
After all the community support and meetings with EWS representatives, 
the provincial government came up with a promise for $5.50/person/night 
for operating costs. It was not sufficient, not close to the $30/night that 
was paid to motels. However, it was better than nothing. 
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The group that had met with the United Way reported they had received 

a favourable response and they were promised a decision by mid-October. 
It was also proposed that EWS develop a work plan for an In-Kind 
committee to look after the hoped-for contributions. They had enough 
money from the contributions from individuals and organizations to work 
for six months. So with faith, hope, and determination, they decided to 
hire a Residence Manager for six months, three of those on probation. 


It was a remarkable achievement. It was at the October 4,1977 Board 
meeting, only a year before, when the group definitely committed to 
creating a transition house for battered women and their children. Now, at 
the October 16 Board meeting, the members chose Monday, December 4, 
1978 for the opening date. There was still much to be done: renovations, 
hiring staff, more volunteer training, and of course, continuous 


fundraising, but this shelter was going to happen. 
Phyllis Ellis recalls it this way: 


It confirmed once again that a group of women (even if unknown 
to each other at the beginning) can achieve a goal that will impact 
and benefit the community as a whole. I was absolutely fascinated 
watching these women work through things: problem solving, 
volunteering for certain jobs which they could do, finding and 
using resources, finding money, etc. A bonus: the fast friendships 
made along the way that have lasted through the years. (personal 
communication, January 21, 2019) 


Opening 

November was a whirlwind. The Personnel Committee had been busy, 
interviewing twelve people for the staff positions, and hiring a Residence 
Manager and two other full-time staff—a far cry from the ten full-time 
staff that CWES had. By November 6, they had found an amazing woman: 
Ruth Pinkney was a psychiatric nurse who had experience working in the 
mental health field, demonstrated expertise in working with Boards and 
volunteers, and a great personal supply of empathy and compassion. A 
beautiful, warm, and caring woman, skilled with the women, children, 
staff, volunteers and board, she remained with WIN for many years. 
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Ruth started work as Residence Manager, November 21, 1978. The 
Volunteer Committee had 17 trained volunteers from their first training 
course and had 22 more ready for training. 


Donna Varga reported for the Facilities Committee, thanking everyone for 
the successful clean-up day at the house. As always through the life of the 
shelter, those comfortable women were as proficient and determined at 
cleaning as they were at managing shelters. It was something of a standing 
chuckle, that longtime Board members Betty Nigro and Jessica Hanna 
always took over cleaning the bathrooms until every inch was perfect. 


Varga also reported on the renovations. When they were originally 
looking seriously at the house they bought, they had a health inspection 
done. Public Health Inspector Rick Findlay’s letter to EWS was short and 
straightforward: 


The premises contains a total of seven bedrooms, which allows for a 
maximum capacity of fourteen adults. If any or all of the four living 
rooms are to be used for sleeping, capacity increases by two adults 
per room. Please note that if the capacity exceeds fifteen people, 
dishwashing facilities will have to be increased. This means the use of 
a three-compartment sink or an approved dishwasher with a 180°F. 
sanitizer cycle. 


Some walls throughout the premises require cleaning and painting. 
A few walls, especially those in the south bedroom of the downstairs 
northerly suite, require some repair. 


By the time the house was ready to open, the capacity had been increased 
to twenty-one. The Edmonton Civic Employees Fund gave EWS a $10,000 
cheque to do the renovations. As required, walls were fixed, cleaned, and 
painted. In addition, smoke detectors, heat detectors, security locks, and 
an intercom were all installed, as well as some repairs to glass and grills. 
Inter Provincial Pipeline paid for most of the furnishings, while community 
people provided children’s furniture, deep freeze, washer and dryer. The 
dishwasher was on its way. 


The group decided that they should not hold an open house on December 
4th because of the need to keep the address of the house from becoming 

public. Instead there was a potluck for Board members and the new staff 
at the house, with a supply of casseroles put in the freezer for the women 


- 
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and children who were expected soon. EWS received their licence for the 
operation on December 6 , 1978, and WIN House opened officially. 


Alberta’s Centennial inspired Ardis Beaudry to write about “an important 
event in Alberta’s history.” Her written memories speak loudly about the 
achievement. 


The break came when the Clifford E. Lee Foundation offered to 
purchase a building and lease it to us for ten years at a dollar a year. 
The house was purchased in September 1978 and the community 
stepped forth and renovations proceeded. The good folks included 
Edmonton Civic Employees, Inter Provincial Pipeline, United Way, 
Winspear and Muttart Foundations, and community funds. It is so 
easy to write this now but believe me it took many volunteer hours... 
WIN House opened December 6, 1978. (2007, p.19). 


WIN House was the first shelter in Canada to concentrate its efforts 
on sheltering battered women with children. This is one more of the 
significant innovations made by the EWS members in organizing shelters. 


Stories of Being a Volunteer at WIN house 
As a volunteer at WIN House one is involved in a wide variety of 


meaningful activities. In undertaking this type of work, the volunteer 
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must be prepared to be flexible, for depending on what the situation is 
that day at the house... 


One of the most important tasks involves having a friendly listening 
ear; being willing to sit and listen to a mother’s problems, or merely 
to engage in friendly conversation. Another task is to assist with the 
children, perhaps by helping the childcare worker in the playroom or 
by going on an outing or by feeding or changing a baby. 


A volunteer may also help a mother with her assigned chores, perhaps 
helping to make lunch for everyone or helping to clear up after 

lunch. Most residents make their own way to appointments, etc., but 
occasionally because of a language difficulty or because a destination 
is inaccessible by bus, volunteers will drive mothers to such places as 
legal aid, a doctor, a lawyer, a plane or train. 


As WIN House is a place where phones and doorbells are constantly 
ringing, volunteers will probably do their fair share of answering both 
the phone and the door, or they may assist in the office in other ways, 
for example, filing. 


Household tasks always need doing, so a volunteer may at times be 
found cleaning cupboards, fridges, freezers or putting away groceries, 
baking cookies or a birthday cake, or driving to the Food Bank... WIN 
House is a very worthwhile place to volunteer, a place where you can 
feel you are truly offering a helping hand and where your assistance 

is appreciated by both the staff and the mothers involved. (McClung, 
Marilyn. WIN House News, May 1985) 
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Chapter Eleven 


Challen Ing, Hectic, 
Reware ng. 1979-60 


Christmas... a festive time? The majority of people in our country know 
that Christmas can be a wonderful time, full of family fun and celebration; 
a difficult time when feelings both good and bad can be intensified; or a 
dreadful time when the problems of a family’s life shatter everything. From 
the official opening of WIN House I on December 6 to the end of December 
1978, WIN sheltered 13 women and 22 children. All the women had been 
threatened with physical violence, 11 of the 13 had been assaulted by their 
husband or common law partner. They were referred by the Crisis Unit, 
police, Aid Service as well as other social agencies. Although the government 
would only support three week-stays at shelters for battered women, that 
still gave them a breather to start thinking about their future. 


Ruth Pinkney, Residence Manager, wrote about the experiences of the first 
three months at WIN in the newsletter in April 1979: 


... the staff and volunteers at WIN house have found the past three 
months a very challenging and often hectic time, but a rewarding 
experience. Much of our reward comes from the response and 
generosity of the public as well as the support and assistance we have 
received from the professional community... 


Our first two months were spent busy organizing our house and 
coping with the new experience of families in crisis. Since December 
we have assisted 71 women and 144 children. The children have 
ranged in age from 4 weeks to 15 years. The average family stay has 
been 5 days. 


While the family is with us, we attempt to provide a supportive 


environment in order to assist the woman in making responsible 
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decisions for her family’s future. As soon as possible, a home- bound 
teacher conducts a school program three afternoons a week for the 
school age children. In addition, a VON nurse visits us once a week to 
offer advice and assistance on any medical problems. A medical clinic 
in our area provides us with immediate medical care when needed. 
The co-operation and assistance offered to the family from Provincial 
assistance, legal aid, and family court has been most gratifying. 
(Pinkney, WIN House News, April 1979) 
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Violence in Families Is a Continuing Threat 
Before looking further at the work of the staff and volunteers of WIN 

as they began their experience of coping with families in crisis, this is a 
good place to review some of the myths and issues that were part of the 
landscape of violence against women and children in 1978. While people 
might reasonably hope that with the increasing number of shelters and 
the increasing awareness of violence in families, such violence would be 


disappearing. Unfortunately, this is not so even in the twenty-first century. 


Statistics Canada regularly publishes reports of police-reported family 
violence. These statistics only present the most egregious of violent events 
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given that so many people prefer not to call in the police. Nevertheless, the 
numbers are horrifying: 


Intimate partner violence (IPV) includes violent offences that occur 
between current and former legally married spouses, common-law 
partners, dating partners and other kinds of intimate partners. In 2017, 
IPV represented close to one-third (30%) of all police-reported violent 
crime in Canada, affecting almost 96,000 victims aged 15 to 89. 


Women were overrepresented as victims of IPV, accounting for almost 
8 in 10 victims (79%). IPV was the most common kind of violence 
experienced by women (45% of all female victims aged 15 to 89) 
(Burczycka, Conroy, & Savage, Family Violence in Canada, December 
e208 epe22) 


Yes, women are still the most common victims of police-reported violence 
from family members, but children are also common victims of police- 
reported violence at home: 17,770 in 2017: 


... nearly six in ten (58%) child and youth victims of police-reported 
family violence were victimized by a parent. This was most common 
among victims aged 5 years and younger (73%) and least common 
among those aged 15 to 17 years (44%). 


Among child and youth victims of family violence, the majority 

(53%) of females were victimized by a parent, and this was even more 
common among their male counterparts (66%). The next most common 
relationship was another type of family member, such as a grandparent, 
uncle, aunt, cousin, or in-law (25% of females and 18% of males), 
followed by a sibling (18% of females and 15% of males) (p. 4) 


These reports of child victims are particularly disturbing as we know 

that future batterers were very often battered children. Even more future 
batterers watched their mothers experience violence. If there is to be 
realistic hope of decreasing this problem, it has to be ended for the younger 
generations as well as their parents. 


Myths 


In addition to looking at statistics, it is worth looking at the various myths 
about violence against women. In 1978, the common term for male on 
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female violence in the home was wife beating, and the Public Education and 
Information Committee of EWS developed a one-page handout for the public 
outlining the main myths that were, and in some cases still are, common: 


Myth 1 — Wife battering is a private matter. 


NO. Wife battering is assault. Assault is a crime. The Criminal Code 
(Canada) defines assault as causing bodily harm to another person or 
threatening to harm a person. Every citizen has the right to freedom 
from assault or from fear of assault. 


Myth 2 — Wife beating is rare. 


NO. It is estimated that in 1978, 50,000 women in Canada suffered 
sufficient abuse to seek outside help. There are 10 unreported cases 
for every call by a battered wife to the police. In Edmonton, WIN 
HOUSE accommodated 229 women with children in 1980. Another 
471 were turned away due to lack of space. 


Myth 3 — Wife beating occurs only in low income families. 


NO. Wife beating crosses all income and geographical lines. It spans 
all ages, races, nationalities and educational levels. 


Myth 4 — Wife beating occurs infrequently and is rarely severe. 


NO. It is seldom a one-time occurrence. Most battered women are 
beaten regularly. Most beatings increase in frequency and severity. 
Beating can lead to permanent physical and mental disability or death. 
The situation seldom improves. 


Myth 5 — Men beat their wives only when they are drunk. Wife beaters 
are alcoholics. 


NO. While alcohol and drug abuse is a factor in about half the cases 
of beating, many men are sober when they assault their wives. Not all 
drinking or alcoholic men batter their wives. 


Myth 6 — Women ask for it. They provoke men in quarrels. 


NO. Most women are beaten for no reason and without warning. 
Stress, conflict, arguments, quarrels and differences are part of any 
relationship. Pregnancy, added family responsibility, and employment 
problems are key stress factors. Anger and frustration may result. 
Violence is never an appropriate response. 
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Cycles of Violence 

After four years of experience at WIN, Pinkney wrote an article describing 
the actual process of violence that occurs in families for the ACWS 
newsletter and it was reprinted in the WIN Newsletter. Although it was 
written later, this is a good section in which to read her exploration of the 
issues and patterns of violence against women. It still provides a useful 
description even in 2020: 


We are only beginning to recognize that home, for many women 
and children, is often more unsafe than the streets of our cities, and 
that violence occurs more frequently between family members than 
between strangers. In Canada, twenty percent of all homicides occur 


between marital partners and sixty percent are female victims. 


We know that the injuries suffered by battered women range from 
minor bruises to black eyes, broken bones, knife wounds, aborted 
pregnancies, concussions, long term health disabilities from injuries, 
and sometimes death. We know that violence in a relationship will 
escalate; that beatings will become more frequent and severe over 
time. We know that children from violent homes are victims in a 
number of ways. Often the psychological effects of violence can be 
devastating for the child. We know that many men who batter their 
wives have grown up in violent homes, either observing violence 
between their parents, or being victims of abuse themselves. 


Contrary to the popular myth that women stay in violent relationships 
because they are masochistic and like to be beaten, we are just 
beginning to understand the complexities of the psychological and 
social realities that trap them there. 


One of the commonest myths is that violence between a couple is 

a result of relationship problems; a quarrel that got out of hand, 
somehow provoked by the wife. While this may be true of some 
couples, the vast majority of women are beaten over minor incidents: 
supper was not ready on time; they talked back; the woman 
interceded when her husband was over-disciplining their child; 
perceived jealousy or something similar. 


In every close relationship, there are times when we become angry, 
frustrated, and disappointed with our partner. Often how we deal 
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with these feelings depends on how emotionally healthy we are as 
individuals and ultimately it determines how healthy our relationships 
will be. If violent behaviour is a way of expressing our emotions and 
frustrations, no relationship can be healthy. 


Society reinforces the sexual stereotyping of men as well as 

women. Men are taught that to be masculine they must be strong, 
unemotional, and in control. They must be able to carry all of life’s 
burdens and to deal with pressures without showing that they feel 
insecure or frightened. We teach our small male child the masculine 
rule, big boys don’t cry. How then does a man learn to deal with these 
feelings? Consequently, many men in our society are not in touch with 
their emotions. Their feelings and fears are often expressed through 
anger. For many men who batter, this was learned in their own homes 
as children as they watched their father abuse their mother. Clearly, 
the message was also given that women deserve it; it is a man’s right; 
violence and fear is a way to control others. 


Apart from this generational cycle of learned violence, we have 
learned that we are able to identify a cycle of violence within a family. 
Nowhere is this cycle more clearly identified than in a shelter for 
battered women, listening to the women tell their stories. 


The first phase of the cycle is the tension build-up stage. The man is 
usually reacting to pressures within the relationship, outside of the 
relationship, or internal pressures over feelings within himself. He 
may be having job pressures, financial pressures, or any number of 
problems that we all experience every day of our lives. His way of 
dealing with his feelings is to become irritable and angry. He yells at 
his wife and children or he may send an object flying across the room. 


Often, something his wife says or does triggers the next phase, the 
battering or explosive stage. Depending on the man’s degree of 
internal control, he may slap once or fly into a rage in which he loses 
complete control of his actions and beats his wife until his anger 
dissipates. He often rationalizes his behaviour or justifies his actions 
by blaming his wife. If she were not such a nag, etc., he would not 
have to hit her. 


WINning: 


The remorse and contrite stage usually follows after the battering, 
especially when the wife leaves, or threatens to leave, the home. He 
is sorry for his actions and promises he will never hit her again. He 
may bring gifts and court her as he did in the first stages of their 
relationship. If the woman does leave the home, the man’s initial 
response is often anger ‘How dare she do this to me?’ 


If he is unable to find her, he frequently takes his anger out in indirect 
ways and destroys a possession that she may value. It is not unusual 
for men to rip their wives clothing, destroy the furniture, or kill the 
family pet. Often he goes through a panic period when he seems very 
anxious and depressed. He tries frantically to find her. He goes to her 
parents, the minister, or friends to plead his case. He loves her and 
can’t live without her. Often well-meaning friends and family who 
have little understanding of the dynamics of violence will put pressure 
on the wife to return. 


The onus of breaking up the family is now her responsibility and she 
is the one who is depriving her children of their father. Women will 
often return because they want to believe his promises and because 
they may still love their husbands and want the relationship to work. 
Unfortunately, what happens to most of the women is that after the 
period of calm, the tension will build again and the cycle continue. 
Most of the women will eventually leave the relationship. But for each 
of them that decision is only reached when they feel there is no longer 
any hope for change. 


Along with the psychological factors that she must deal with when 

she leaves, she will also have to deal with the realities of our social 
systems. Although shelters may protect her for a time, many women 
are still beaten and harassed by their partner once they leave the safety 
of the shelter. The spectre of fear and violence that haunts hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian women annually must be banished. Obviously, 
legislative changes are required which will ensure that men who batter 
their wives are not allowed to do it with impunity. Where possible, 
treatment for battering husbands to help them understand and change 
their violent behaviour should be instituted. 
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Ultimately, we will be able to solve this problem only when we 
change the attitudes that create it. We must teach our daughters that 
they have a right to respect, consideration, and freedom from fear in 
the marriage relationship. We must also teach our sons that women 
are not objects upon which they may vent their frustrations and 
hostilities, and that there are better and more constructive ways to 
handle the pressures of living. (Pinkney, WIN House News, 1984) 


Clearly violence against women happens in all classes and all types of 
families. Yet the difficulties of leaving a violent home results in the majority 
of women being beset by major problems such as finances, employment, 
homelessness, plus lack of friendship and support. 


Finally, a few words about the effects of violence on these women and 
children who in December 1978 began arriving at WIN House looking for 
support from Ruth Pinkney, the staff, and volunteers. At the time of crisis, 
the time when a woman leaves her home, she takes her children, and often 
little else. She is afraid, possibly for her own life, possibly for her children’s 
lives, or pets’ lives. She may be injured with anything from cuts and 
bruises, broken bones, head injuries, to injuries to internal organs. Often, 
she will be in pain. 


People react to crises differently: she may be numb and seeming to be 
totally in control; she could be at any level of anxiety right up to terror or 
fury. An intake worker at the Shelter needs to be able to respond quickly 
to any and all of those reactions with warmth, supportive listening, and 
assistance in the immediate crisis. 


After a night’s sleep, or at least safe rest, the woman and Shelter workers 
will have to begin asking that big question: What now? 


The First Months of WIN House 


For the members of EWS, the time for celebration of their achievement was 
short. While they had raised enough funds to cover the operation for six 
months, it was just sufficient to keep the doors open. Work to raise more 
funds, to develop sources of in-kind contributions, to involve more of the 
public as volunteers and supporters, all had to continue. 


Kay Charest, one of the most involved EWS members in public education, 
worked with Ruth Pinkney on an idea for food contributions. In January 
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1979, they sent out the following letter about food to a wide range of 


community groups and organizations: 


We will always be able to use cash donations and contributions are 
income tax deductible. If you and your group would like to be more 
involved may we suggest that you supply us with our groceries for one 
week. If we can get 52 groups involved, each group would only be 
called on once a year. Please discuss this project with your group and 


see if your members can commit themselves... 


Imagine trying to organize 52 weeks of food donations that will feed 21 
people per day—while also managing the whole House operation! 


Fundraising and contribution seeking again became the number one 
concern of the EWS Board and committees while the house staff and 


volunteers worked to welcome the women and children who came. 


Public Education and Information 

WIN House was quickly becoming well-known. 
More families were coming. Already by the fourth 
month of operation WIN House had to turn families 
away because it was full. As a support to staff and 
volunteers and the fundraisers, the Information 
Committee developed several publications that 
could be picked up or sent out. In 1979, they did 
the editing with Marie Gordon of Student Legal 
Services to produce Battered Women: Using 

the Law. In addition, with the help of the Legal 
Resource Centre, they developed a pamphlet to be 





used throughout the community to introduce WIN House and provide basic 
information about its purpose. Finally, the Information Committee kept the 
Speaker’s Bureau going with Kay Charest acting as the main contact. 


Rose-Marie McCarthy, who was secretary of EWS for several years from 
1979, recalls the process of speaking for WIN: 


There was a group of us who gave speeches. The provincial Office 
for the Prevention of Violence gave us courses on speaking and Kay 
Charest and I went all over. I did the speeches north of the city and 
Kay did the ones south. 
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I was invited to a small community just north of Westlock to do a 
short workshop. They were about an hour. We’d go through family 
violence and the cycle and all that. The women at that church greeted 
me at the door, and there were maybe 50 or 60 men in the auditorium 
and 2 women in the kitchen. 


I found that odd. I said, ‘I thought this was a Voice of Women 
meeting,’ but they said, ‘our husbands want to hear.’ So I went ahead 
and did what I'd planned. 


Later I got a phone call and was asked to come up the next month 
and do it for the women. The men were checking me out first. So that 
was one of my first workshops! 


It was a great time to see and witness women’s groups getting behind 
this project to assist those who needed our help. It was such an 
exciting time for me. I would see the women’s faces as I talked about 
family violence. I learned to have a couple of women with Kleenex 
available to quietly go beside someone having a hard time, to touch 
her hand, and hand her a Kleenex. I felt that was my mission, to 
educate. (personal communication, January 4, 2019) 


Kay Charest put in huge efforts as well to inform and educate. 


She never drove a car. She travelled to all those workshops/ 
presentations by bus. In the city, she would take a city bus. A one hour 
presentation out of town was much more involved. She would take a 
city bus to the Greyhound Bus Depot and take another to the small 
town in rural Alberta. Someone from the local group would meet her at 
the bus, take her to the venue, and if there was a bus back to Edmonton 
that evening, return her to the depot for her trip back to Edmonton. A 
city bus back to her house in Ritchie Community would be the final leg 
of her journey. Sometimes, if these arrangements could not be made, she 
would stay overnight at someone’s house, most often a stranger’s and 
then return in the morning. She always packed an overnight bag in case. 


All these arrangements were made by phone or letter. Phone calls 
were expensive and as far as I know, no one ever got paid for that. 
Kay’s bus fare may have been paid by the organization requesting the 
presentation. Most of the time we speakers were presented with a 
small gift—thus my huge collection of cook books. 
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Kay’s reward? Satisfaction, hopefully a cheque for WIN, and of 
course, the knowledge that she was able to provide education about 
the issue. Iam not sure how many people knew how much time and 
effort Kay spent reaching out to the public. (Rose-Mary McCarthy, 
personal communication, July 30, 2020) 


Finances 

By April 1979, despite everyone’s best efforts, money was again tight. On 
May 7, the Edmonton Journal published a news report about the events at 
the recent CWL Convention: 


The Edmonton diocese of the Catholic Women’s League (CWL) has 
passed a resolution urging the province to increase funding for WIN 
House. 


WIN House, Edmonton’s shelter for battered mothers and their 
children, has been operating on a $2000-a-month deficit, Ardis 
Beaudry, past president of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter, told the 
weekend convention of the Edmonton CWL. 


Mrs Beaudry said the shelter gets provincial funding of $5.50 a person 
a day and has applied for funding from the United Way and the city. 
But that funding has been deferred while the United Way studies the 
need for a 24-hour shelter. 


‘That 33 mothers and their children have had to be turned away in 
the first five months of operation indicates a need,’ Mrs Beaudry said. 


The CWL ‘urgently petitions the provincial government to provide 
funding sufficient to pay for staff, food, and general operational 

costs for WIN House,’ the resolution said, and ‘to give the same 
consideration to other shelters in the province which provide the same 


services.’ 


The next day, the Journal’s editorial staff issued a supportive editorial that 
restated the situation, then put it in context: 


Women—particularly women with children to protect—cornered by 
an abusive husband/father, often opt to endure hell at home because 
home is the only security they know. Bleak enough that they, and 
innocent kids, must endure; at least 66 of them in Edmonton as at 
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the end of April. But more bleak is a government that feels $5.50 per 
person per day is all that can be found to free them from a miserable 
existence. Were it not for help from individuals and organizations 

in the community, WIN House could not be. Conscience demands 
more than a shoestring grant and a hand-to-mouth existence for this 
necessary service. Today! (Edmonton Journal, May 8, 1979) 


Donations came in. In June, a van was donated to WIN House by Don 
Wheaton, a local car dealer, plus a $1000 grant from the province’s 
International Year of the Child ([YC) funds. In July, the federal government 
came through with a $3000 grant from their IYC funds. By September, 
Board members were back meeting with the Provincial Government, 

and ultimately in October 1979, the “Government of Alberta provided 
operating funds.” (Charest, A Story of Women Helping Women, June 1968 
— 31 March 1981) 


However, even at its best, government funding hovered around 80% of the 
costs. Fundraising continued to be a constant, so Ardis Beaudry suggested 
a WIN House birthday luncheon. Held in November at St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, this was described as a great success—“even the weather 
cooperated.” (WIN House News, April 21, 1980) 


Operations 

The first full year of operation of WIN I was a time of organizing in ways 
additional to finances. Jessica Hanna took on the task of chairing the 
Operations Committee. This was a smaller committee than the Board, 
including a Chairperson, the Chairs of the five other committees, the 
President of EWS, and the Residence Manager. Being smaller than the 
Board, this committee was able to meet every month and stay on top of 
things in-between. They developed goals and job descriptions for all the 
committees, and markers of achievement to be worked toward. 


To make sure that the staff all had a clear idea of the goals for WIN and 
the relationship between WIN and EWS Ltd, the Operations Committee 
held workshops led by Ardis Beaudry and Lee Sax. This also gave staff 
members the opportunity to tell the Board about the specifics of their work 
at the House, their satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and to make sure 
everyone knew what was involved and what was still needed. 
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Facilities 

The Facilities Committee had worked hard during 1979 to complete 
projects that provided extra homeyness to WIN I. In the basement, they 
completed the playroom for the children as well as the office for staff. A 
volunteer student built a playhouse and recreation area in the backyard, 
and the Facilities Committee arranged for both front and back yards to be 
fenced. Fireproof drapes throughout WIN I were also installed. 


Volunteers 

Meanwhile, with the continuing shortfall in funding, the Volunteer 
Committee carried out five Volunteer Training sessions, developing a group 
of volunteers who contributed 2142 hours of work, 1/5 of the number 

of hours worked by paid staff. As was common at EWS, several of those 
early volunteers were subsequently hired as staff. Every two months, this 
committee also published a newsletter for volunteers. It was a big part of 
both EWS operations and its public education. 


By October in 1979, WIN House had managed to hire what they thought 
at the time was a full staff. There was the Residence Manager, Ruth 
Pinkney, plus five other full-time staff, one part-time regular staff, a part- 
time Bookkeeper, a Child Care Worker, plus a Facility Co-ordinator. 
Volunteers were still essential, however. 


Not Enough Room 

Despite all the progress, what was most obvious to everyone involved 

with WIN House in that first full year of operation was the number of 
women with children who had to be turned away because in that short 
time they were already full. Between the opening in 1978 and October 
1979, they had housed 316 women with 619 children, but 246 families 
had been turned away. Some months more families were turned away than 
accommodated. The staff, board members, and volunteers of EWS felt each 
of these turned-away families as emotional stabs in their determined hearts; 
ten years of work for women and they were still turning away almost as 
many women with children as they were able to help. 
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Faith and Determination 

As anyone knows who has read this far about the EWS approach to issues, 
they could not and would not let this situation continue. They began to 
study new ways to help the battered women with kids. They considered 
trying to run some sort of day program for the families who were staying 
at motels, as a kind of cheaper stop-gap approach to helping those families. 
They considered the possibility of opening a second house like WIN I, but 
in 1979 this seemed financially way out of the question as was the idea of 
some kind of halfway apartment building for families who were not ready 
for complete independent living. 


As Pat Eglinski, President of EWS in 1979/80 wrote in a newsletter reports, 
“Yes, it seems we still have more questions than answers ... but that is 
largely what growth is all about.” 


That was a smart prediction: EWS was going to grow. In a move that was 
totally in keeping with their past approach, they wanted a careful study of 
the situation before they decided what to do next. 


Battered Women: 
Who Are They and What Are Their Needs? 
An Assessment of WIN House 


Ronald J. Dyck, PhD, July 11, 1980 

The study of battered women and their needs was the biggest single project 
initiated by the women of EWS in 1980, though not by any means the only 
one. They wanted to be sure they were doing the right things and doing 
things as well as possible. 


The Board decided to hire an academic, Dr. Ronald Dyck, from the 
University of Alberta, to study the issue starting in April 1980. As always, 
the members of EWS wanted rigorous study about the actual needs of 
battered women and their children straight from the sources. In addition, 
they wanted to find out from those who referred the women to WIN what 
the WIN program was doing right and what needed to be improved. 


Dr. Dyck’s study was conducted through questionnaires, mailed to all 
the agencies that had referred women to WIN House and telephone 
questionnaires to former users of WIN House. 


Most of those who responded from referring agencies were social workers and 
they were generally pleased with the services that women received at WIN. 


The majority of referring agents rated such services as the promptness 
with which shelter was provided, provision of a supportive environment 
and provision of referrals to other necessary services as very adequate. 
Moreover, half of the respondents made specific comments about the 
very caring staff who took time to listen, helped with the children, went 
out of their way to provide support and assisted clients to find other 
resources in the community (Dyck, July 11, 1980 p. 3) 


The major area of improvement that referring agencies hoped for was 

an increase in the availability of space. They suggested that WIN expand 
or that other organizations step up and provide safe shelter for battered 
women. The other service that they felt was important was more detailed 
information materials for referring agencies to help them decide which of 
their clients were appropriate for WIN and vice versa. 


As far as services for the clients, they suggested any number of services from 
life skills training to legal assistance that might be useful. Counselling was 
the number one service that they felt could be increased. 


It was more difficult for Dr. Dyck to get responses from former clients. 

At first, he worked with WIN to create a pool of randomly selected 

clients. However with people moving, clients not wanting to respond, and 
simply not being able to contact women from the random pool, it became 
impossible to get a representative sample as preferred for academic studies. 
Still, he was able to get a good number of responses, and though the 
demographics were biased toward women with somewhat more education 
and use of professional counselling, their suggestions were likely reasonably 
similar to what others might have suggested. 


Again in general, clients were pleased with the services they received 
although most only expected shelter and that was the number one service 
provided. As for improving WIN’s services, the number one request was 
for more availability of counselling particularly at nights and on weekends. 
Evenings when most clients were at WIN, there was usually only one paid 
staff, making even listening and comforting difficult. 


Other major suggestions included more childcare and programs for the 
children since the number of children at the house tended to make things 
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noisy, even chaotic. Obviously, respondents reported needs such as help 
with financial arrangements, legal assistance, and so on, but these were not 
the most-often mentioned. 


Changes at WIN in 1980 

The Board and Operations Committee took Dr. Dyck’s report seriously. 
By November, the Information Committee reported that they had updated 
their leaflets and were in the process of creating more detailed handouts 
for referring agencies. Kay Charest and Ruth Pinkney were giving more 
speakers’ workshops and filling speakers and staff in on the latest ideas 
for working with battered women. The Personnel Committee had added 

a full-time childcare worker and hired one of the WIN House volunteers 
as a follow-up worker to help those families who were trying to move 
toward independent living. In addition, they hired a volunteer co-ordinator 
to continue developing the core of volunteers and the regular training 
sessions. 


Another first in the sheltering movement was arranged by Jean Mucha, a 
new EWS board member recruited by Jessica Hanna. While principal at an 
Edmonton school, Jean was able to persuade the Edmonton Public School 
Board to allow WIN House children and their teachers to have their classes 
at her school, a place more conducive to learning than the chaotic front 
room at WIN House. The library, gym, and music room of the school were 
also made available to these children eventually. 


Born in Cold Lake, Mucha had studied in West Jasper Place where her 
father was the first magistrate, and she taught in West Jasper Place until 
the area amalgamated with Edmonton in 1964. She taught for 38 years in 
the Edmonton region, had worked to get her B.Ed through night classes 
and summer school by 1965. She remained an important person, especially 
crucial for the children of WIN House, and the EWS Board. 


Despite these changes that responded to some of the major needs indicated 
in Dr. Dyck’s study, the central problem remained. There were far too 
many mothers enduring violence within their homes and needing safe 
shelter, many more than WIN I could accommodate. The women of the 
EWS Board and committees would not accept such a situation. While they 
didn’t know how they could proceed, it was clear that they felt that it was 
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essential for more safe spaces to be available. This would be their theme 
for the next years. 


A Woman's Christmas Story at WIN House 
I could feel the tension building. We had just come into the city and 
Joe had started work with an oil company. It was supposed to be our 
new beginning but I saw his anger increase and knew he was going to 
explode. I grabbed the kids and ran. 


The cab pulled up outside WIN House and we got out, shivering in 
the cold night air. A door opened and a woman greeted us. She helped 
me settle the children and even found them pyjamas and slippers. 
Once they were asleep we went downstairs to talk. 


The house was all ready for Christmas. In the living room there was a 
tree decorated with popcorn garlands, twinkling lights and handmade 
ornaments. I started to cry, knowing that this year we would be away 
from home, in a shelter for battered women, for Christmas. 


The woman on staff and I talked for several hours. She did not blame 
me or tell me what I should do. Instead she listened as I shared my 
story, and the fears and hopes I had for the future. It was a safe place 
and I received tremendous support from the staff and other women. 
We worked together to try and make the holidays as nice as possible 
for our kids and each other. 


Christmas morning—everyone was so excited, there were presents for 
all, courtesy of Santa, then a delicious breakfast cooked by the staff. 
We had a wonderful turkey dinner and sang carols afterwards. It was 
the first Christmas that I remember where there was no shouting and 
fighting. But, I missed Joe and our home. I was scared of what lay 
ahead. How would the kids and I survive? 
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Chapter Twelve 
WIN Times Two 1981-82 


HAPPY and SAFE at WIN HOUSE 

This message, painted by a young child, hangs on the playroom wall 
in WIN House I] as a testimony to the safe harbour offered battered 
women and their children at Women in Need residences. (Dedyna, 
Edmonton Journal, November 13, 1982) 


As far back as 1972, the Management Committee of EWS had written a 
proposal for The Ideal Shelter, a one page proposal. Though planning for 
a second WIN House was a bigger project than could be put on one page, 
the heart of the proposal—a home-like and efficient space for women who 
needed sheltering—was the same. Once again, EWS members were ready 
to plunge into a new set of challenges to create another shelter, even if they 


could not forecast what those challenges might be. 





A volunteer built backyard play equipment for the children of WIN 
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When Dr. Dyck presented the results of his study in July 1980, he clearly 
recommended above all another WIN House. The Board met for a 
workshop in August to examine the study. While they maintained the 
public position for the next few months that they were looking at various 
options, it is clear that each Board member had decided in her heart that 
they had to have another house. 


After the Annual Meeting in March 1981, an Expansion Committee was 
set up to lead the work to develop a second facility. This was hardly a 
surprise decision; in 1980, WIN I had sheltered 229 mothers with their 
children and turned away 475 families because of lack of space, more than 
twice as many as they were able to help. Apart from the ever-present issue 
of financing, the other major question in everyone’s mind was whether to 
buy and renovate another house or to build a brand new facility. 


As noted earlier, with the new concern about the legal rights of women 
leaving marriages, and particularly after two full years of sheltering 
battered women, the EWS Board had attracted a number of lawyers and 
law students. At the Annual Meeting, Letha MacLachlin had been elected 
to the Board, and she became Chair of the new Expansion Committee. In 
her first report for the newsletter, MacLachlin began like this: 


This spring and summer have been exceptionally active for members 
of the committee. Over the winter we had been looking for either a 
house suitable for renovation or a lot on which a new facility could be 
built. (WIN House News, August 1981) 


As in 1978, suitable houses were few and far between while the prospect 
of building seemed like an enormous task. Then, one Sunday afternoon in 
June, a Board Member out on a Sunday drive saw an appropriate piece of 
land, consisting of three city lots, for sale reasonably close to WIN I and 
immediately put $5.00 down and called the others. The Board members 
quickly agreed—despite the land by itself costing $85,000—because of the 
suitability of the parcel as later described in a letter to the Development 
Appeal Board (DAB): 


The first reason why we find the above mentioned lot so suitable 
to our needs is that it is an appropriate size. It is composed of three 
city lots that total 75 feet x 125 feet. This allows us to build a 
home large enough for our requirements yet of a size to be within 
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residential standards. The kind of building we seek to build is one 
which can accommodate up to eight families and still retain a homey 
environment. We feel it essential to have the living space in which 
families moving through an extremely traumatic period as free of an 
institutional atmosphere as possible. (MacLachlin, September 1981) 


On June 18, 1981, their offer was accepted. Assuming they got the 
necessary approvals of the City of Edmonton, they would take possession in 
the autumn. Of course, coming up with the money would need work. 


Architectural Programming 

Architectural programming for any major building is an involved process, 
not often taken on by a group of amateurs. At its simplest, programming 
involves defining what’s going to happen in a building and what are the 
group’s wishes for that building. 


Defining and refining the WIN wish list would not be easy. Defining it in 
ways that could be turned into architectural drawings, exact measurements, 
costs, and budgets would be exciting but daunting. EWS members were 
eager to build their perfect shelter, but how? 


Fortunately, Lynn Hannley had worked with EWS from the beginning. In 
addition, she and the rest of The Communitas Group staff had over eight 
years of experience working with groups to develop their housing dreams. 
They would work together to clarify their initial thoughts and then work with 
the architects in order to turn those ideas into the precise plans of a building. 


Picture the scene: Somewhere between 10 and 30 women of all ages and 
backgrounds gather in a large room, seated at a long table with paper and 
pencils. There is a flip chart at the front, marker pens, tape for taping each 
sheet up on the walls. 


They start with the basics. Communitas developed a 14-page outline for 
each person, providing headings and spaces to write. The outline started 
with things familiar to EWS members: Statement of Philosophy, Statement 
of Goals and Objectives... Then they moved on to much more specific 
sections as described in this sample: 

1. Sleeping Facilities 


1.1. Description 
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Eight equal sized bedroom facilities, each of which shall accommodate 
a mother and two children. 


This space shall be used for sleeping, storage of personal belongings 
required by the family during their stay at the facility; as a private 
space for the family members (especially the mother) as a retreat. In 
order to accommodate these activities each sleeping space should be 
able to hold one adult bed, two children’s bunk beds, plus one crib 


The EWS members’ notes in the sections on particular rooms provided the 


basis for various rooms, as in the following examples: 


For bathrooms: sinks should be at a height that is easily accessible by 
children... 


For cleaning supplies: special provision should be made to prevent 
access by children... 


For laundry: This space will be used by the night staff to do house 
laundry and during the day by the mothers to do personal laundry... 


For staff: the director’s and night staff offices should be adjacent to, 
yet separated from, the day activity area... 


And so the Worksheets went for fourteen pages, covered with EWS Board 
members notes, and the flip chart pages covered the walls with their wish 
lists. The Expansion Committee newsletter report describes the process in 
very modest terms: 


We have compiled a program of services to be facilitated in the new 
house. After several sessions with Board members and the architects, 
the plans and application were submitted to the City in July for our 
Development Permit. The proposed plan is for two storeys plus a 
finished basement, with a total building area of 7,065 sq. ft., and 
housing eight families. (MacLachlin, WIN House News, 1981) 


That was quick work, intense no doubt; in only a month and a half, the 
Board, Communitas, and Thorkelsson Architects were able to write a 
program and submit plans and program for a Development Permit. It 

is clear from even a few sample paragraphs of Thorkelsson’s program 
summary that the architects were on the same page as the EWS members. 
The house was to be home-like, fit in with the neighbourhood, not be 
institutional: 
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Common materials such as stucco and wood are used on the exterior. 
These are materials which are predominant in the neighbourhood. 
Windows are of a Residence design and nature. The roof is pitched 
instead of being flat and is also broken down into smaller areas to 
relate to the human scale. In general the scale, form and appearance 
of the building are to blend in with the neighbourhood ... 


Because of the number of families and people on the premises, a clear 
need for privacy zoning was evident. During this stressful time in their 
lives, mothers require the quieter moments to themselves; a place in 
the house to get away for a while and think about their directions... 
This problem was approached on two levels: vertically between floors 
and horizontally within one floor. 


Vertical Zoning: Quiet sleeping quarters were located on the upper 
floor; living spaces on the main floor; noisy children’s play space, 
laundry, storage facilities in the basement. (Thorkelsson Architects, 
19325 p.2) 





Family bedrooms at the WIN Houses. 
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Development Appeal 

Neighbours from six houses appealed the proposal and an appeal hearing 
was set for late September. The reasons for the appeal listed by the appellants 
give a sense of the issues for neighbourhood residents as well as the myths 
about family violence that were still part of public perception in 1981: 


1. We have enough commotion in the area already with apartments, 
motels, townhouses. We’ve got theft and rowdy noisy people all 
around us and we’re trying to keep all this away from us. 


2. We have one shelter in our area so we feel this should be located in 
some other community. 


3. Keep the trash out. 


4. We don’t want to be woken at night by some angry husband 
knocking on our doors looking for their wives and kids. 


5. No one can predict what these husbands are going to do. 


EWS was prepared for an appeal. Their response was thorough. It included 
a letter about the services and staff at the house written by Ruth Pinkney 
that addressed the concerns: 


If husbands do become aware of the address, they arrive to speak with 
their wives and generally, not to cause problems. 


In case of emergency, police response to WIN House calls is 4 
minutes. 


Families arrive at WIN House by appointment only. Most arrive 
during the day and seldom by police escort during the night to disrupt 
the neighbourhood. 


The backyard is fenced and the children’s activities are supervised at 
all times. 


No alcohol or non-prescription drugs are permitted in WIN House 
(Letter to DAB, September 1981) 


The architects’ description of the design pointed out careful design 
elements that all would help the house fit into the neighbourhood. 
The Expansion Committee letter to the DAB addressed the positive 
characteristics of the site for its intended purpose as well as including 
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positive supporting letters from neighbours of WIN I. The result of the 
hearing was approval of WIN II and the issuing of the Development 
Permit. The Edmonton Journal and the Edmonton Examiner both reported 
on the result, noting both the opposition, the need for a second house, and 
the suitability of the location. 


Last week the Development Appeal Board (DAB) gave approval to an 
application to build a second group home despite opposition from a 
handful of area residents... 


‘We’ve spent 18 months combing the entire city for an appropriate 
location ... By consolidating the three subject lots we can build a 
home that does not have an institutional atmosphere.’ 


EWS became proud owners of their appropriate location on October 13, 
1981. 


In the previous May, the Finance Chair noted that they were far away 
from their fundraising goal, a goal based on finding an existing building, 
not on buying land and constructing a building. At this time of writing, 
almost 30 years after the fact, many records are difficult to come by and 
tracking back the EWS miracles can be difficult. However, EWS Founders 
are certain that the donation that bought the land came from the Sisters of 
Providence. The Sisters archivist Diane Lamoureaux sent the Edmonton 
Women Sheltering Women Committee this comment: 


I asked Sr. Margaret McGovern and she said: “To my recollection, the 
Sisters of Providence donated $100,000 to WIN House when they were 
starting on planning or building WIN House II. I’m sorry I don’t recall the 
date.’ (Rose-Marie McCarthy, personal communication, August 2019) 


With the Land Title in hand, EWS could move on with their next steps. 


Fundraising, Fundraising, and Dreams 

As October began, EWS owned a piece of land, continued work with their 
architect on plans for the second house, and operated one house that was 
always full. Of course, they needed to fundraise more than they had ever 
raised before. They sent letters and information to everyone who had ever 
donated or otherwise supported the Shelter. They experimented with new 
ideas about how people could donate, such as giving people the option 
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of supporting small parts of WIN II from one square foot to playroom 


equipment, security equipment, and so on: 


Would you or your group like to share in the building of WIN House 
II? Here is how you can donate the cost of one part of WIN House II 
or you can donate by the square foot! 


(selected examples from the list) 




















One Square Foot $60.00 
Trash Compactor 450.00 
Roofing 2,700.00 
Flooring 10 square feet 25.00 
Electrical 23,000.00 





(donations already received) 





Great West Garment $20,000.00 | furniture 





Kinsmen Club of Edmonton 25,000.00 | landscaping, fencing, parking 

















Community donations 113,411.00 | $85,000 spent for land 








All the long-time supporters stepped up to offer even more support. At 
the CWL Zone 9 Regional Conference in November, a conference that 
happened to have “The Family—The Foundation of Society” as its theme, 
Kay Charest raised the issue of more funds for WIN: 


Speaking about WIN House, she added, ‘What I want to stress is the 
great need for more space. We are accommodating less than half of 
the families needing our help so we are not doing a complete job. 
Today I am asking that you approve a Mass collection with the funds 
going toward construction of the new building, We have the land and 
it is paid for, thanks to the generosity of our many friends. The plans 
will appear in the next Newsletter. But money is needed—a lot of it— 
before WIN House No. 2 opens its doors...’ Motion to hold a Mass 
collection carried... 


Kay Lonergan suggested that Zone 9 could host a Spring Tea, with 
the proceeds going to WIN House, and moved that this Tea be held 
in April or May 1982. Motion carried. (CWL, Minutes, November 7, 
1981) 
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While they worked on applying for a CMHC mortgage to build the house, 
EWS turned to their long-time supporter, the Lee Foundation, for interim 


financing for the construction: 


The Lee Foundation would enter into an agreement with its bank 

to cover the interest costs of the construction loan. Funds from 

the Construction Loan will be drawn down as required to cover 
construction costs. The EWS would only draw down the amount of 
money it required for construction purposes. Funds raised during the 
construction period would be used first; the deficit would be drawn 
down from the construction loan. This option would minimize the 
Lee Foundation contribution. (EWS, Proposal to Lee Foundation, 
November 16, 1981) 


In April 1982, the land, all the drawings, construction agreements with 
Forest Construction and Medicab Ltd, costing — everything needed to start 
building—were in place. Hannley and the Board applied to CMHC for 
56.1 funding. 


However, despite CMHC’s earlier evaluation of their 56.1 program 
showing that for Canada’s most vulnerable including women it was 
underused, nothing had been changed. The issue of amenities essential for 
a house that would house women with their children was still problematic. 
As in 1978, the CMHC guidelines did not include play areas for children. 
The guidelines were set up for adult special care housing, which reasonably 
enough did not include play areas. Once again, the Board was faced with 
their hopes for safe sheltering apparently at the mercy of funding red tape. 
It was a time of great stress for everyone involved. 


Then one morning in early May, Ardis Beaudry came into the Communitas 
office to check for any new developments. Hannley and Mitchell were both 
there, but unable to give Ardis any good news about negotiations with 
CMHC. She stood in the middle of the open office space, paused for a 
moment, then started: 


‘Lynn, I had a dream last night that some of the nuns would pay for 
the building. Do you think I should ask them?’ 


Hannley and Mitchell both laughed about dreams, but agreed. ‘Of 
course,’ said Hannley. ‘Why not?’ 
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Long time members of EWS Board enjoy the sod turning ceremony for WIN II. 


EWS, and the hundreds of battered women they wanted to serve, needed 
another funding miracle. They put together copies of all the material about 
WIN II, including the architects drawings and description of the building 
and Ardis went off to talk with groups of nuns. 


On May 27, Hannley was able to write a letter to Jerry Tighe, Program 
Officer for CMHC in Edmonton withdrawing the EWS mortgage application: 


Since our Application for Mortgage Insurance and Section 56.1 
Assistance in April 1982, we have recently been fortunate enough 

to have been provided with a substantial capital donation. With this 
donation, and the other funds raised, we are now in a position to 
proceed with the development of WIN House II without requiring any 
mortgage financing. Therefore we wish to withdraw our application 
for Mortgage Insurance and Section 56.1 Assistance. 


The miracle had happened! The group that provided a donation large 
enough to build WIN House II wanted its gift to be anonymous. Thus in all 
public documents referring to it, the donation is referred to as a substantial 
or significant capital donation. Thirty years later, all donors should be 
applauded for their enormous help for battered women and their children. 
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Of course, months and years of hard work always precede miracles. 
Despite all the worry that everyone had been feeling, WIN II would be 
built. Jessica Hanna, Board President, expressed some of the delight 


everyone felt in her report for the summer newsletter: 


The Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd, has been passing through some 
tense months but now the sun is shining in more ways than one. We 
feel that our efforts have been and are being much blessed... 


Due to the tremendous generosity of our many devoted friends we 
have been able, without mortgaging, to begin construction of WIN 
House II—it is rising like a phoenix from the ashes! Completion date 
is not yet predictable but, as you can imagine, the various committees 
have many hectic weeks of work ahead of them, to ensure that all will 
be in readiness when the doors finally open. (Hanna, WIN House 
News, June 1982) 


Another piece of positive news that Hanna reported in the same newsletter 
was about funding and the work of the new provincial council of women’s 
shelters: 


The Provincial Government has notified the [Alberta] Provincial 
Council of Women’s Shelters that their support for shelters throughout 
the Province has been changed from a pilot project to a programme 
within the Department of Social Services and Community Health. A 
budget in excess of two million dollars has been provided this fiscal 
year toward the operating costs of the existing shelters in Alberta. 


While this did not necessarily imply long-term secure funding, it certainly 
improved the funding security for 1982/83, and held the promise of the 
province being happier about negotiating with a provincial Council and 
finally was accepting that Shelters were not about to disappear. 


Formation of the Alberta Council of 
Women's Shelters 


Although more shelters for battered women were being developed 

in the province during the 1970s, they were being developed as 
individual organizations. Each one had its own agreements for funding 
with governments; each one had its own approach to fundraising, to 
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research about the needs of its clients, as well as to programs for clients. 
Understandably, there were feelings of jealousy and suspicion between 
shelters. No one knew what other shelters were able to pay for salaries or 
what the working conditions were—except through the occasional rumour. 
Thus, there was a great need for an organization that would represent 
them all to governments, that could concentrate on research that would 

be relevant to all shelters, and that could develop province-wide shelter 
programs, staff and volunteer training courses, and public education. 


Lee Sax reported on the forming of the Alberta Council of Women’s 
Shelters in her August 1981 WIN House News message: 


An up-date on Alberta Shelters for Battered Women 


Dear Friends of WIN House, 


There are now eight crisis shelters for women who have experienced 
domestic violence in operation across Alberta and one second-step 
shelter;... We are now forming an Alberta Council of Women’s 
Shelters (ACWS) to 


e generate stable funding for all houses 


© create a public education program across Alberta 


enable communication between houses, governments, and agencies 


share ideas, facilities 
e ensure the best service for women in need. 


We have had three working sessions with staff from the Provincial 
Government in order to provide input into the development of the 
criteria and policy for funding shelters for battered women. 


This move to create a council of shelters was an important one, a move 
that continues to produce long-term positive results for all the shelters in 
the province. A familiar EWS Board Member remembered the start of the 
ACWS on its twenty-fifth anniversary: 


A box of files and a handful of determined women. Twenty-five years 
ago, that’s all there was to the Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters. 
‘We didn’t have an office,’ recalls Ardis Beaudry, who became the 
group’s first president. ‘Just that cardboard box we carried from 
meeting to meeting.’ 
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By 1983, when ACWS [was incorporated], eight shelters dotted 
Alberta, all struggling to survive. 


‘Instead of looking at shelters as a provincial responsibility, each 

little group had been given its own level of funding, and it was 

quite unfair,’ recalls Ardis... “That’s one of the reasons we decided 

we needed to get together.’ The group’s initial meeting occurred in 
Calgary, in government space arranged by Phyllis Ellis, Director of the 
Alberta Women’s Bureau... 


‘We were operating on a shoestring and goodwill,’ recalls Jean 
Mucha, another early ACWS president, who regularly modelled 
goodwill by enabling children from Edmonton’s WIN Houses to 
attend the school where she was principal. ‘Some crisis would arise, 
so three or four of us would get together somewhere and work it out. 
Everything was informal, but we were organized in that we had a 
common view—and we didn’t want shelters to collapse.’ (ACWS at 
25, 2008) 


Meanwhile back at WIN I... 


While all this work was done to build another house as well as working 
with other shelters across the province to create ACWS, there was still lots 
of work being done every day at WIN I. The House Director’s Newsletter 
reports in mid-1982 describe some of that activity: 


Ruth Pinkney’s Reports: 
We still receive our weekly visits from the VON which provides 


us with invaluable health information and support. A counsellor from 
the Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse Commission visits the House 
twice a week and involves many of the women in the counselling and 
support services provided by AADAC. A group of 30 to 40 lawyers 
and law students who are involved in family law provide another 
support service to us. Two lawyers visit the House on a weekly basis 
and provide information on any legal concerns that the women may 
have. With school out for the summer, our child care worker has been 
busy planning activities and outings for the children. When mothers 
are involved with appointments and trying to deal with their own 
problems, it is difficult for them to provide support to their children. 
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Often our thanks comes from the children, as when the time comes 
for them to leave us, they sometimes say that they would like to stay. 


Our follow-up worker has been equally busy providing support and 
referral to agencies once the families leave us. Since her involvement, 
a little over a year ago, we have had only two families return to the 
House. (WIN House News, August 5, 1981) 


The House continues to be active with increasing demands for our 
service. Since our inception we have accommodated over 810 families, 
including 1500 children, or 2310 persons. Our number of turn-aways 
almost doubled last year to over 800 persons (484 families) from the 
previous year of 469 persons. Although articles in the newspapers, 

on radio, and TV have increased public awareness and support, these 
have also increased the demand for service... 


We would especially like to thank the Oil Capital and Southside 
Clubs of Kiwanis for their generous donations that have enabled us 
to purchase a 15-passenger van for the children’s activities. It arrived 
at the end of June, just in time! With school recessed for the summer, 
the children are more actively involved in outside activities in the 
community. (Pinkney, WIN House Newsletter, June 1982) 


Barbara Buker, Chair of the Facilities Committee, described the work on 
WIN I in both her mid-1981 and mid-1982 WIN House News reports: 


The major project at WIN House this summer was the construction 

of a much needed weather-proof storage shed. We now have a 
convenient place to store all our garden equipment and children’s 
outdoor playground toys. There is also room to store excess donations 
of clothing, small household articles, drapes, etc., until our clients 
require them to help establish their own apartments. 


A cement pad was poured under the picnic table, making it much 
cleaner, neater and easier to maintain for outdoor children’s activities. 
New sod also has been planted in the front and back to replace worn- 
out areas in our lawn. (August 1981) 


The last few months we have been up-grading the house to be more 
functional and easier to maintain. A permanent, arborite-covered 
counter has been installed between the kitchen and dining area, to 
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make the meal service much easier. All of the kitchen chairs have been 
recovered in a washable vinyl. 


A small portable stand for serving tea and coffee at all times, in the 
dining area, has cut down on the congestion in the kitchen itself. We 
have installed smoke detectors in various rooms as recommended by 
the Fire Marshall... (June 1982) 


Christmas 1981 

Pauline Tiffen, of the Volunteer Committee, reported on the Christmas 
party held for staff and the women and children of WIN I. Though staff 
and Board members worried about funding and the women and children 
dealt with their own anxieties, the party provided hours of fun and 
Christmas wonder: 


The party was held in the afternoon of December 19, at a nearby 
church. Music was provided by a band from Archbishop MacDonald 
High who also provided goodie bags. Duets and a Christmas pageant 
were performed by junior guests and graduates under the excellent 
direction of Shirley, our child care worker. Linda Hauca, volunteer 
Chairman, showed a cartoon, ‘The Dog Who Wanted a Boy’, which 
put everyone in the mood to sing Christmas carols with the band. 
Santa brought very special gifts, chosen with care, for each lady and 
child attending. Approximately 150 clients and former clients of 


WIN House, (mothers and children) attended the party. 


Special thanks must go to Marcia, our follow-up worker, to Shirley, 
and to the Volunteer Committee, who put in endless hours in 
preparation for the event. Particular mention must also be made of 
Maggie Bullen and her entire family for turning their basement into 
Santa’s workshop in preparation for the party. 


To top off the event everyone tucked into mounds of goodies and sang 
more Christmas carols to the able accompaniment of Pat Eglinski, one 
of the EWS Board members. 


A great many hours of work by quite a number of people resulted 
in that wonderful feeling of family, sharing and caring that everyone 
enjoyed. (WIN House News, June 1982) 
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Huge accomplishments and small accomplishments, from developing a 
second house to pouring a concrete pad under the picnic table to Christmas 
parties, all of these were part of 1981/82, preparing for another year of 
caring: 


Edmonton’s shelters for battered women gave sanctuary to 39 families 
during the first week of 1983... 


Statistics show many women who seek shelter at WIN houses are 
beaten during pregnancy and shortly after, said Ruth Pinkney. And she 
admits she gets very angry at some of the things she sees, particularly 
when children have been abused. 


Pinkney, a former psychiatric nurse, exhibits a warm personality and 
a sense of humour. She leads a team of dedicated staff and volunteer 
workers who keep both houses operating smoothly. 


‘WIN House II is the only home I’m aware of in Canada that has 
been designed and built specially for us by citizens,’ she said proudly. 
(Edmonton Journal, March 30, 1983) 


An Assistant Director's Shelter Story 


Helen Jackson 
As you no doubt know, we have two Houses, WIN I and WIN II; 
I spend six months in each house. Right now, Iam at WIN I. lam 
responsible for the upkeep and smooth running of the operation. 
Perhaps the best way to describe my role would be that of a mother 
with an unusual family. We always have a full house, with mothers 
and many children coming and going. During the day, there is a Crisis 
Worker, a Housekeeper, and two Child Care workers to help me in the 
running of the House. We have our various roles, but they are prone 
to overlap, depending on the needs. 


An ideal day goes something like this. I arrive at 8:00 am. After 
checking the office for a quick update, I take my coffee to the dining 
room where I chat with several of the women about their plans. The 
children are dressed for school and are sitting quietly around the 
breakfast table. An infant is sitting in the high-chair gurgling with 
delight. I sit back and relax, because I know that the food and supply 
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order arrived yesterday and our cupboards are full. My monthly 
report and stats are done, the staff appear to have recovered from a 
bout of flu, and the petty cash is balanced. I can spend the day doing 
what I do best—helping the women sort out their lives. These ideal 
days, however, are few and far between! 


A typical day goes more like this. I arrive at 7:45 am, as I must sign 
the staff time sheets by 8 am. On the way into my office, I stumble 
over a pair of toddlers with runny noses—so many of the kids have 
colds! When I finally reach the office, I find that the Crisis Worker 

is out on call, a three-year-old has made herself at home at my desk 
complete with soggy diaper—and she has scribbled all over my 
Logbook! Just as I lift her down, the telephone rings; someone would 
like to donate some clothing. While I politely give this kind caller 
some directions, the three-year old is screaming; I hurry out to deliver 
her to her mother, and then rush to answer the doorbell. Our Business 
Manager is asking for the time sheets. I sign them while enjoying a 
quick coffee the Housekeeper has brought me. 


Three more phone calls follow in quick succession—one of them a 
lengthy crisis call—and now, I’m ready for my update on the events of 
the previous night. Unfortunately, the Crisis Worker is in the middle 
of diaper changing. I pick up my Logbook and start to read and note 
that several of the entries are addressed to me: ‘Helen, the dryer has 
quit again...’ ‘Helen, we’re all out of bread and milk and down to the 
last of the laundry soap...’ “Helen, petty cash is short... we only have 
$8.00.’ ‘Helen, Cindy called in sick and I couldn’t find coverage...’ 


Well, at least I have my student today. I transfer $20.00 from 
community orientation to petty cash and send her to the store for 

the needed items. I then call Dorothy... about our faulty dryer. This 

is the fourth time we’ve had a problem with it—it’s only three years 
old, but isn’t standing up too well. Dorothy informed me that a new 
dryer would soon arrive—so I suppose that a day or two without one 
isn’t a major catastrophe. Now I must call WIN II about coverage for 
Cindy and I’m told that one of her part-timers is available to work the 
afternoon shift. ’m also reminded that I’ll have two new staff for their 
orientation for the next two days. After I arrange for coverage, I decide 
to try and spend some time with the women who arrived last night. 
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It’s lunch time, and all the tables are full, so I grab a sandwich and 
return to the office. I must make out the next staff schedule, but I 
suddenly realize that my student co-ordinator will be arriving any 
minute now for the student’s mid-term evaluation. I peek at my skirt 
to see if the spot from the wet diaper has dried, then dash to the 
bathroom for a quick personal touch-up. There, that’s better. 


During the interview, I try to appear calm and professional. The small 
office is right underneath the playroom in WIN I, where the kids are 
throwing the large blocks. Such reverberation! Reminds me of a herd 
of moose... Anyway, we manage to complete the evaluation, and 

it’s time for the student to take one of our women to Family Court 
regarding a Custody Order. 


When I return to the office, two women are waiting for bus tickets, 
and another is awaiting medication for her baby. Our Crisis Worker 
takes care of these matters while I again answer the phone, and once 
this conversation is over, I can close the door to get an update—away 
from the hustle and bustle of such a busy place. It’s 2:00 pm, and the 
Crisis Worker is ready to begin the update while she eats her lunch. 
She processed an intake and two departures this morning. This is her 
fifth shift. She does look rather tired, but she still manages to crack a 
joke. I think to myself, ‘I am very lucky to have such a dedicated and 
resourceful worker.’ I am resolved to find the time to tell her that, too! 


Just then, the phone rings, and the woman on the other end of the line 
is crying because her husband slapped her last night. When he left for 
work this morning, he told her to expect a thorough beating tonight. 
She has two small children and nowhere to go. Her friend had told 
her about us, and she was wondering if we could help. I assured her 
that we could, then quickly checked with the other House to see if 
they still had a space, and then made the arrangements for her. When 
I glanced up at the clock, I realized that it was time to head for home. 
‘WHERE DID THE DAY GO>??’ A hectic job? You be the judge of 
that. A rewarding job? You bet! 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Arovnding. our Flizht¢ 
of Fancy 1983-9 


With WIN Houses I and II operating, EWS was certainly able to 
accommodate more of the battered mothers and their children who 
contacted them or were referred in some way, though it would also be full 
soon. This period really began a new era when it became less likely that the 
overall project of sheltering women in need would be stopped. 


As always, however, the Board, volunteers, and staff were not ready to 
slow down their forward-looking work. President Jessica Hanna wrote 
about the group’s ambitions in her WIN House News message in March 
1983: 


We have had a lovely winter... and we have had the very great 
accomplishment which came with the opening of WIN II. It would be 
so easy now to think ‘We’ve done it!’ and sit back with complacent 
satisfaction. In order to avoid the possibility of such an occurrence, a 
workshop was held in February with both staff and board members 
participating. We looked at our past, saw the present, then dreamed 
about the future. What flights of fancy we took, but the day inspired 
us to aspire to bigger and better things. Only time will tell, but the 
exercise had the desired effect, renewing a feeling of revitalization, so 
essential if we want to maintain a viable and dynamic group. 


Of course, there were a multitude of possibilities to consider. Women 

and children were still being sent to motels with no support. Three weeks 
stay at a WIN House was not enough time for many of the women to 
make a thoughtful decision for the family’s future. Some women and kids 
needed long-term supportive housing to build up independent living skills, 
including education and employment skills. Children coming to the WIN 
Houses were, understandably, upset when they arrived with their mother, 
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escaping from the violence. However, many of those children seemed to 
have longer-term difficulties. And those were only the obvious unmet needs 
in 1983. 


Children Who See or Experience 


Violence in their Homes 

The WIN House staff did a small in-house study of the issues of abuse for 
the children who came to WIN House. On the basis of that informal study, 
they requested project money from the City of Edmonton to explore the 
problems for and effects on children of living in a violent home. 


For many families who seek refuge at WIN House, it is the first 
occasion that outside assistance for their children has been sought. 
Many of the children have been abused and often they show signs 

of stress and behaviour disorders. Workers in shelters often feel that 
these behaviours can be attributed to living in a violent home, but we 
can only be subjective in our feelings. We do not know for sure how 
it affects the children. Some children appear very well adjusted, yet 
their home life is just as unstable as other children who show obvious 
signs of emotional problems. Do children from violent homes suffer 
from greater stress and more emotional problems than other children? 
Is the violent interaction between their parents less detrimental than 
when the abuse is also directed at the children? We have a great many 
questions and we hope our project will be able to provide us with 
some of the answers. 


To date we have hired a Research Psychologist and two project 
workers. We will be gathering the data by Jan. 1, 1985 and will 

have about 9 months of information to base our project on. The two 
project workers will be able to spend time on a one-to-one basis with 
the families while in the House and hopefully will also have some 
involvement in follow-up. 


The final results will be able to provide us with information that 
could help us in the prevention of family violence. Our children are 
our greatest resource and hopefully through them we may be able to 
eliminate some of the violence in the next generation. An optimistic 
view! (Pinkney, WIN House News, December 1985) 
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Dr. Mary Kendall Scanlon designed the Children in Domestic Violence 
study to identify the problems of children who came to WIN House and 
to determine the most appropriate intervention. The nine-month study 
that involved 336 children and 176 mothers was released on December 
19, 1985. It showed abuse or neglect among 87% of the children over age 
three who came to WIN. 


It also showed nearly one-third of the children between 11 and 18 had 
been sexually abused, and two-thirds of the infants had been abused 
or neglected. 


The report also found alcohol and drug abuse a major problem for 71 
per cent of all fathers of abused children and with 95 per cent of the 
fathers with sexually abused children. 


About 35 per cent of the women had a history of alcohol or drug 
abuse and 60 per cent had lived with at least one alcoholic parent. 


The case histories revealed that 78 per cent of all these parents were 
abused as children. Forty per cent of the mothers reported sexual 
abuse in their childhoods. 


At the time of the study project, 40 per cent of the fathers were 
unemployed. (Edmonton Journal, December 21, 1985) 


There were several concrete results of this study. Alberta Social Services 
assigned a Liaison Child Protection worker to WIN House to investigate 
and provide intervention and referral to Child and Family Support 
Services. The United Way provided a grant so that WIN House could start 
a parenting support group and it was hoped that after participating at 
WIN, mothers would be more inclined to join community parenting groups 
after leaving. There would also be a women’s support group. The Victorian 
Order of Nurses, who had participated in the study, would be continuing 
to visit, and perhaps would provide a full-time nurse to WIN. Finally, the 
Edmonton Public School Board increased their school program to full days 
from half days for the children from WIN Houses, and the EWS child care 
programs became more deliberately structured. 


Another result associated with the study was more emphasis on the 


children in the already extensive volunteer training program: 
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Lorraine Werenka, the Co-ordinator of Volunteers, along with the 
help of WIN House staff and community resource people discuss the 
various aspects of wife battering: 


In the first training session, the history of the Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter Ltd and the cycle of violence are discussed. The second 
training session deals with Native women’s issues. For this, a member 
of a Native women’s group speaks to the volunteers. They discuss the 
various cultural differences in working with Native women. 


Alcoholism is the next topic dealt with in training. AADAC personnel 
assist in this session. Since alcohol abuse may be a contributing factor 
in some of the battering situations, it is important that volunteers have 
some knowledge in this area. 


Staff from the Sexual Assault Centre chair the fourth session dealing 
with incest and sexual abuse. When you consider that from infancy 
to 18 years of age, children from battering situations, both male and 
female, were abused at a rate from infancy of 2% to 30% for the 11- 
18 old group [this is an essential area]... 


The fifth session is a day-long workshop on telephone crisis 
intervention. For this, the volunteers receive basic information on 
telephone counselling with battered women. From there, the rest 

of the training session deals with potential situations and then the 
volunteers are paired off to do role play. Hopefully, by the end of the 
session, the volunteers are less apprehensive about handling a real 
situation. 


Next, Detective Wayne Rhyason from the Edmonton Police 
Department speaks to the volunteers on child abuse. Figures from the 
Children in Domestic Violence Study show that on average children 
who come to WIN House, in 82% of the cases, have been abused 

or neglected. Detective Rhyason deals with what is expected of the 
volunteers when they identify a child who has been abused and what 
to do for these children. 


In the seventh training session, legal issues are discussed by the firm of 
McBean, Becker, Cochard, and Gordon. They discuss the various legal 
remedies to wife battering. The main topics are separation, divorce 
and custody. 
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The final session focuses on the programs at WIN House. These 
programs are the child care programs which offer structured activities 
for the children; the child welfare Liaison Social Worker from the 
district office; a VON nurse to help with the health care needs of the 
women and children; the follow-up program that works with the 
families after they leave WIN House; a crisis intervention worker, 

and most importantly, the housekeeper. (Vennear, WIN House News, 
Winter 1985) 


Second Stage Housing Proposal 

Yet another activity that was recommended by the children’s study, but 
was already a clear issue for EWS as WIN II was completed, was the need 
for second stage housing. Both mothers and their children often need 
significantly more time to recover and make plans for their futures than 
is possible in a three week emergency sheltering situation. Second stage 
housing is longer-term supportive housing for abused women, usually in 
the range of four to six months, although that can vary. 


In 1984, Ardis Beaudry and Jessica Hanna began developing a proposal for 
second stage housing. Every day as they learned more about the issues that 
battered women and their children faced after the first step of coming to 
WIN House, they wanted to create a refuge where their clients could have 
the time they needed to recover and make sensible plans for the future. 


Their first draft, Second Stage Housing Needs, outlined the many reasons 
that supported the need for second stage housing, then outlined the basics 
of a second stage program: 


The length of stay will be a 4 to 6 month period with the emphasis 
on the independent living skills program the first four months. 

Each family will be evaluated as to progress and need for a further 
extension at the four month point. (Beaudry & Hanna, 1984, p.2) 


The draft included suggestions about criteria for those who would have the 
opportunity of going to the second stage housing: 


e¢ Women with children who are victims of domestic violence and 
who require a longer-term supportive environment with emphasis 
on independent living skills. 
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e Priority will be given to families in which mother has been 
identified as having limited parenting skills and children could be 
considered at risk. 


e Single mothers who have been identified as having limited 
parenting skills and [whose] children could be considered at risk. 


¢ Teen mothers under 18 where Alberta Social Services and 
Community Health feel an assessment as to independence and 
parenting skills are required. (Beaudry & Hanna, 1984, p.3) 


Women would enter the House and its program voluntarily; however 
once involved in the program of parenting groups, assertiveness training, 
budgeting and nutrition, and life skills would be compulsory. Groups for 
children would also be available, and special interest groups from career 
opportunities to make-up and grooming groups. 


In early 1985, a first version of the second stage housing proposal was 
submitted to the Minister of Social Services and Community Health, 
Dr. Neil Webber, who responded favourably to the idea. A second stage 
committee was formed, pulling in people from other organizations, 

to develop the proposal in detail. Mary Weir, EWS President in 1985, 
reported the progress this way: 


We are pleased to report that the second stage housing project is 
proceeding favourably, with its reality to occur in the foreseeable 
future. Two of our Board Members are working with the committee 
who are actively engaged in planning this project. More on this at a 
later date! This accommodation is desperately needed for some of our 
residents in bridging the gap between crisis housing at WIN House 
and independent living. (WIN House News, December 1985) 


When the EWS Board considered the proposition of taking on organizing 
and operating a second stage apartment building on top of the two WIN 
Houses, they decided that it would be better if a separate organization 
concentrated on that task. A new society was formed in 1986, wonderfully 
supported by the Sisters of Providence. WINGS (Women In Need Growing 
Stronger) began in a city-owned apartment building on Jasper Avenue for 
several years until a purpose-built apartment building was constructed. 
Jessica Hanna felt strongly enough about the importance of this innovation 
that she moved to the WINGS Board. 
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Elderly Adult Resource Service (EARS) 


In 1982, there was federal government research through a Task Force on 
Older Women In Canada. Jessica Hanna and Kay Charest wrote a Brief of 
Recommended Solutions to the Financial Problems of Older Women. 


Immediate actions they suggested included extending the provision 

of information about financial options and services through National 
Health and Welfare to medical professionals. Further, they suggested 

an improvement in the speed of processing of all federal services to the 
elderly, and improvements in the provision of Canada Pensions to wives or 
husbands on the death of their spouse. 


They wrote that there were longer-term improvements that included 

better education about financial planning for girls; more apprenticeship 
training opportunities for women; pensions for part-time workers, and 
recognition—financial recognition—of the contribution to society made by 


women in the home. 


From 1985 to 1989, EWS carried out a study of abuse of the elderly, 

then initiated a telephone information resource known as Elderly Adult 
Resource Service (EARS). The service was regularly used and, as its need 
was substantiated, it was handed on to Catholic Social Services. A letter 
from the Honourable John Oldring Minister of Family and Social Services 
in 1990 recognized this work: 


I commend EWS for undertaking this special project relating to abuse 
of elderly people. I understand this 24-hour phone service, with 
follow-up by a social worker, is successfully operated by Catholic 
Social Services on a contract basis. Its success and value is evidenced 
by the 214 clients who have been directly assisted since the project 
began in January ‘89. The collection of data on elder abuse, lacking in 
Alberta, is also very helpful to those working in the field. 


I’m impressed by the activities in which the EARS has been involved 
regarding the promotion of public education and awareness of elder 
abuse. This will assist in furthering the understanding of the issue and 
in gathering public support for responding to this serious problem. 


Your report indicates that the initial funding of this special project 
from New Horizons is at an end and that EWS has offered to provide 
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money for two additional years. Your commitment to sponsoring this 
important service, in conjunction with Catholic Social Services, is an 
excellent example of community cooperation in addressing the issue 
of elder abuse in this province. (Oldring, 1990) 


Lurana Shelter 

The rate of violence against women was not going down. Within a short 
time after the completion of WIN II, they were again having to turn away 
families because both houses were full. Ardis Beaudry noted another space 
that had openings on occasion: 


I discovered that Ruth Pinkney, Director of WIN House, was having 
a problem with space for her turn aways. She had found a little used 
space at Atonement Home and was busy persuading Sister to take the 


overflow. Ruth won and the Franciscan Sisters were into sheltering. 
(Beaudry, 2007, p. 5) 


Atonement Home was a shelter started during the depression when 

large families could not keep all their children. The Franciscan Sisters of 
Atonement took in many of those children until the families were better 
able to support them. When the government later changed the housing for 
children from orphanages to foster homes, Atonement Home had fewer 
residents. Thus there were spaces for some families fleeing violence in their 
homes. For a while, Atonement Home acted as an overflow shelter for 
WIN House, but as numbers of battered women sheltered there grew, the 
decision was made to make it official: 


More specifically, Lurana Centre (which now provides overflow shelter 
for up to 3 days for up to 24 women and children) wants to become a 
‘real shelter’ with the ability to provide complete shelter programming 
for up to 21 days, and to access provincial operating funds. The Office 
for the Prevention of Family Violence has put forward a recommendation 
that Lurana be immediately granted full shelter status, and that it also 

be provided funds to build a new 32-bed shelter on property it already 
owns. Whether or not the recommendation is approved should be known 
by October 1991. (Hutchinson, Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd Future 
Development Project, September 4, 1991) 


Ad 
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The Franciscan Sisters asked Ardis Beaudry to chair their Advisory 
committee during this time. While Lurana Shelter has always remained a 
program of the Franciscan Sisters, it has joined with EWS several times on 
developing multi-shelter projects to support all their families. 


Future Development Project 1991 
By 1991, the EWS Board again began considering new projects: 


During the past year, the board and staff of Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter Ltd have devoted considerable time and energy to reviewing 
and updating the inner workings of their organization. The board is 
now ready to turn its attention to the society’s next area of growth 
and development. 


Why this project? 
At a planning workshop held during the spring, the board identified 
three general areas of potential expansion: 


¢ build another shelter; 

e develop second (or third) stage housing and/or follow-up 
programming; 

¢ expand their emphasis on prevention and public education. 

At that point, the board members realized they did not feel ready to 


make a decision. Three questions in particular led the board to pause 
in its planning process: 


¢ How could they justify not choosing any of the three possibilities, 
when there was compelling evidence to document the need in all 
three areas? 


e What were the plans of other community agencies? And how 
would the decisions of Edmonton Women’s Shelter affect other 
community agencies in Edmonton and area? 


e What would be the impact on its own organization of any potential 
expansion? What might be the funding, facility, and personnel 
implications? (Hutchinson, September 4, 1991) 


Phase one of the project identified the plans of other agencies, and with 
that background had a two-part suggestion for the Board: 
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It is the consultants’ belief that the Edmonton Women’s Shelter 
would be answering the needs of the community, and its own desire 
to provide extended service, by choosing to adopt a combination of 
preventive programs for children and public education programs. 
(Hutchinson, September 4, 1991) 


These were certainly areas that continued to be major issues for all those 
working with battered women and children, and any expansion of such 
programs would be positive steps forward. Unfortunately, the EWS Board 
changes of governance, the unionization of staff, and ongoing issues of 
the justice system’s response to violence against women were all going to 
distract the Board from its long-term planning. 


A Child's Story of Abuse before Shelter 


I have never forgotten this night. This night in particular was one 
of the worst because I could not reason with myself that I deserved 
it. Usually I would make sense of the abuse by believing I had done 
something to make my Dad angry. 


Three knocks and the door slowly opened as my mom peeked in with 
a smile. She wanted to go to the corner store and grab some milk and 
bread. She’d only be gone ten minutes leaving us kids alone. Back 
then, leaving kids at home for ten minutes wasn’t illegal and quite 
normal. I was a good kid so I would prop my brother and sister in my 
room and play with our toys until mom would return. This time Mom 
didn’t return in time. 


I was excited this night because Dad told me that when he got home 
that we would go quadding through the woods behind the house. 

It was winter and the snow was thick enough that we would tie 

the GT-Racer behind the quad and he would pull my brother and I 
behind him. I got up off the bedroom floor thinking I better go to the 
bathroom before Dad gets home so I can jump into my brand-new red 
jumpsuit I had begged for. I grabbed it and ripped it off the hanger, 
the hanger broke into pieces because I had pulled it off the rack too 
hard. I dragged my snow suit into the bathroom and popped myself 
onto the toilet. That’s when Dad returned. 
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The door behind him must of broke because he slammed it. He 
thudded up the stairs and into Mom and Dad’s room. I instantly knew 
I would not be going quadding today. He yelled looking for Mom. 

He was so angry and I was scared watching the door handle wiggle 

to the locked bathroom door. I tried to explain that I was using the 
bathroom but that was not good enough as he kicked down the door 
which fell on top of me. He threw it to the side and kicked me straight 
in the face. I cried but that was the worst thing I could have ever 
done. In fear I ruined my jumpsuit and missed the toilet. That made 

it twice as worse because he grabbed my hair and threw me down the 
stairs. 


Brother and Sister remained in the bedroom. They were very little and 
he would never hurt them, or so I thought. Brother started screaming 
and I ran as fast as my feet could carry me up the stairs. Dad was 
hovering over Brother with a broken hanger in his hand and Brother 
huddling in the corner with welts over his face. Dad pushed past 

me and thudded down the stairs. We children huddled in the corner, 
praying Mother would return shortly. I heard the rumble of the quad 
engine as it pulled out of the drive way. 


Mother returned and I was covered in snot and tears wondering why 
Dad wouldn’t take me. I would have forgiven him if that meant he 
would take me. I don’t think Mother understood the severity of what 
occurred because I managed to convince her to drive me to the hill 
where I knew he would be parked. Eventually Mother calmed me and 
put me in my old jumpsuit. We drove to the hill were Dad was parked 
with a body-less GT-Racer attached. I ran over and jumped on the 
back. I still to this day have no idea what I was thinking because the 
last thing I remember was Mother running after the quad as Father 
sent the quad into neutral rolling down the hill with me in tow. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


The Every Day Work of 
Sheltering. 1983-90 


While all these studies, proposals, and actions were being carried out to 
expand care for battered women and their children, Board members had 
even more responsibilities with two houses to raise funds for, two houses 
to maintain, plus the expanding need to keep the public aware. Public 
education about the issues of violence against women and children in the 


home became even more essential. 


Finance and Fundraising Approaches 

As more shelters opened for women fleeing violence and as they began 

to work together by forming the Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters in 
1981, they were able to improve the level and consistency of provincial 
funding. Between 1978 and 1984, the province moved from providing 
$5.50/person/day to WIN House to providing 80% of operating costs to 
all shelters across the province. The province was also negotiating with the 
federal government to obtain 50% funding from Ottawa. 


Nevertheless, this improved funding still left EWS having to raise 20% 

of a larger total operating budget, plus funds for maintaining each of the 
Houses. The tried and true approaches to fundraising continued to be used 
and new approaches were developed. 


In December 1978, EWS had been approved to run charity Bingos. This 
volunteer-intensive activity was run regularly until December 1987. In the 
last newsletter of 1987, EWS president Donna Rudy reported the end of 
Bingo in this way: 

We are no longer in the Bingo business, as proceeds were down 


substantially and we were running the risk of losing money. 
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On hearing of the funding needs of WIN from Kay Charest at a conference 
on the family, the Edmonton Diocesan Council of the CWL had passed 

a motion to hold a spring tea for WIN House. The results of the first tea 
were reported in the newsletter: 


A special THANK YOU also goes to the Edmonton Diocesan Council 
of the Catholic Women’s League who sponsored a TEA on May 16, 
with the proceeds of $1200 going to WIN House. 


Special thanks goes to the convener Kay Lonergan, and to all 
members of her committee. (Beaudry, WIN House News, June 1982) 


This became an annual event for many years. 


WINDFALL 


Another strategy to serve the women and raise some funds was the Thrift 
Shop. Many members of the public were happy to donate clothes and 
household goods to the WIN Houses, so many that they overwhelmed the 
storage facilities. In the autumn of 1986, EWS opened WINDFALL Thrift 
Shop, where the women and children of WIN were able to shop for free 
and had first priority. When the public shopped at WINDFALL, they paid 
for their purchases and thus helped support all the EWS work. 


30-30-30 
When Shelley Williams became Executive Director the Board had a 


formula: 


The board had a strong desire to get this into the community, so 

we had a kind of formula: 30-30-30. Thirty percent was in the 
community talking with other agencies and the media; thirty percent 
of my time was spent in with the Board and it was a very active 
board, with a divisional model, and executive committee. It wasn’t 
quite a governance board and really a lot of work. And 30 percent 
was in the agency itself. So even my reports were directed to those 
three aspects. (Shelley Williams, personal communication, January 16, 
2019) 


Fundraising was a big part of the time working with the Board. 
Williams remembers “Valerie Bowlen was a powerhouse in terms of the 
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fund development, instrumental in the entrepreneurial kinds of fund 


development” such as the cookbook. 


Winning Favorites 

We are pleased to advise that [the cookbook] will be available for 
Easter and Mother’s Day at the following outlets, until the end of 
May. Special thanks to Brenda Trendl, Betty Anne Pearson, and 
Veronica Anderson who have done a tremendous job of delivering 
cookbooks to the many commercial outlets who handled WINNING 
FAVORITES. To date approximately 5,000 books have been sold. 
Thank you everyone. (Bowlen, EWS, Newsletter, April 1990) 


Win FORE WIN 

The golf tournament Win FORE WIN was suggested as a fundraiser 
by a woman who wanted to develop something that would create a 
legacy for WIN, and indeed, this fundraising event has gone on longer 
than any other, first held in 1991 and still going strong. It is an event 
that demands a huge effort and commitment by the volunteers and 
staff who organize it, but is worth it to WIN. The report for 2013 
gives an idea of the amount of work done by volunteers as well as 
revenue, although the event grows every year: 


Win FORE WIN volunteer hours for this event totalled 463 hours and 
were completed by 25 different participants. 


This is comprised of 196 hours on the day of and 267 hours leading 
up to the event. That saved EWS $5,340 worth of staff costs. (Win 
FORE WIN Report, 2013) 


That year’s net revenue to WIN was $24,895.61, and it continues to grow. 


Other Fundraising Activities 1983-1995 
During Christmas seasons from 1983 to 1987, EWS sold poinsettias that 
people could buy for themselves, for gifts, or sell to their organization 
members. A variety show was held in the spring from 1983 to 1990. A 
one-time, exciting fundraiser was the 1985 Flying Fathers hockey game 
against the Edmonton Oldtimers, sponsored by the Knights of Columbus. 
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Information and Public Education 

The public fundraising activities raised the profile of the WIN Houses and 
EWS, however that did not reduce the need for even more public education 
about the issues of violence against women and children. With the guiding 
force of Kay Charest during the 1980s, public education was constant. 


Preparing and distributing print materials was not the reasonably easy task 
in the 1970s and 80s that it has become in the twenty-first century. In her 
history of her involvement with EWS, Rose-Marie McCarthy remembers 
her work when she became secretary in 1979: 


One of the first things that happened was I inherited an old Gestetner 
copying machine which was placed in my furnace room. It was messy 
and had to be hand cranked. After a year or so, I was delighted that 
someone donated an electric AB Dick machine to the shelter. Both 
machines used stencils. I can still pick out today what was my work 
by the type—I’d owned an old electric typewriter for over 20 years. It 
had a distinctive type, smaller than normal. 


My duties included keeping minutes of the board meetings, doing 
the newsletter, but my biggest task was the setting up and upkeep 
of the mailing list. The mailing list was done by hand as we had no 
computers in those days. I typed all the names from the pieces of 
papers and membership lists I could find, and then took the small 
labels and put them in alphabetical order. 


Then when I accumulated another 25 or so new names, I made up 
another list and every now and then, I would combine all the lists into 
one again—all done by hand! I am sure we had one thousand names 
on that list and there often were duplications since I was working 
with a number of lists. (January 4, 2019) 


It is not surprising given the clumsy process of mailing lists and newsletters 
in those days that this notice appeared in the April 1985 newsletter: 


Needed a volunteer with access to a computer to assist with the WIN 
House News three times a year; this would involve updating, deleting 
and additions of approximately 3000 mailing labels and can be 
entered on a cassette or disc. For more information please call Rose- 
Marie McCarthy. 
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From 1989 to 1993, Shelley Williams remembers spending at least thirty 
percent of her time in public education: 


... Lwas on the radio, on TV shows, where women were calling in to 
ask questions. It always made me nervous because you never wanted 
to say anything that would not be helpful to their situation. (Shelley 
Williams, personal communication, January 17, 2019) 


EWS worked along with ACWS and the Edmonton Police Service (EPS) to 
develop an initiative that linked a police constable with a social worker to 
respond to domestic violence calls. Using the Duluth Model of the cycle of 
domestic violence in those days, Williams would give talks to members of 

the force, then the police would spend a shift at WIN House to help them 

understand the issues women had. 


Another security initiative involved working with ADT Systems. ADT gave 
emergency devices to women who were seriously at risk, but not staying 

in a Shelter. When ADT or police received a call from one of the devices, 
they were placed at an immediate response level, similar to the levels of 

an armed robbery or the like. Williams, the police, and ADT met monthly 
to look at the number of calls and the results to make sure the system was 
working efficiently. 


Williams was also giving presentations to employers to help them 
understand how to de-escalate abuse within a business context. They also 
were part of a group advising the government around changes to the rules 
about restraining orders, although those changes were slow to come. 


A big step forward was the development of the Counselling Women 
Certificate program. Along with Reinhild Boehm, a Board Member at the 
time, Williams and EWS helped develop the program at the University of 
Alberta, for women who were looking for a level of qualification which 
could help them start working with women before possibly going on to 
further social work or psychology degrees. 


With the issues of diversity and immigration becoming more and more 
part of Alberta society, Williams and a government worker did workshops 
known as Black Women’s Crisis workshops for African, Caribbean, and 
other black women in the Edmonton region. 
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Facilities, Health, and Safety Committee 

The committee that had originally been known simply as Facilities had 
become responsible for all the physical plant of WIN, in consultation with 
the Residence Manager, of course. WIN House I was not a new building 
when purchased, so there was regular work to be done and upgrades to 
be considered. Barbara Buker, who became Chair of this committee in 
1980, was noted for her enthusiastic and efficient leadership. She was still 
listed as Chair on the 1984/85 list of Board members and committees. 
Unfortunately she died in early 1985: 


The Edmonton Women’s Shelter has lost a good friend and supporter 
with the untimely death of Barbara Buker, Chairperson of the 
Facilities, Health, and Safety Committee. Her charm, warmth, and 
lively sense of humour will be greatly missed by all who knew her. 
(WIN House News, April 1985) 


At the EWS annual general meeting in May, an acrylic painting 
entitled “Yellow Hibiscus’ by Susan Wapple was dedicated in memory 
of Barbara Buker, ‘A good friend and dedicated volunteer.’ The 
painting which hangs at WIN House II was purchased from funds 
donated in Barbara’s memory. Also this year, a bursary has been 
presented to a deserving WIN House employee, [from the Barbara 
Buker Memorial Fund]. A very special thank you to all who sent 
donations in Barbara’s memory. She is greatly missed. (WIN House 
News, December 1985) 


Despite this loss, the work on the houses had to go on, and in 1986 there 
were renovations to WIN I. 


Thanks must be extended to the Clifford E. Lee Foundation for funding 
the renovations to WIN House I. The upkeep on two homes, which last 
year accommodated 465 families is a never-ending job and we are grateful 
to our WIN House I landlord and especially to our facilities Chairperson 
who does an excellent job keeping the houses in good repair. (Rudy, WIN 
House News, Autumn 1986) 


Working with Battered Women and Children 


In the late 1980s and early 90s, there was co-ordination at many levels. 
ACWS and the shelters were working on setting standards for work with 
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the children and the women. There was also work, not successful, to get 
funding to help staff with vicarious trauma after weeks and months of 
working with women and children escaping some terrible situations. There 
was daily co-ordination in Edmonton. At the beginning of each shift WIN 
staff would phone Lurana and A Safe Place in Sherwood Park to share 
information about what spaces were or might be available. 


In spite of the needs that the WIN Board was studying and all the work 
done to care for clients and the Houses, there were many small things done 
to improve daily life. 


Sometimes the Little Things Mean the Most 
The little things tended to be things provided by volunteers or small 
groups, little things that went to individual women or children. 


Quilts 

Quilts were among the things that individuals and groups made and were 
given to individual women and children. For example, in 1984 a Certificate 
of Appreciation was sent to the Sisters of Providence that described their 
handmade gifts as follows: 


Several quilts were made and donated by the Sisters, and because of 
the number of crocheted and knitted articles they had donated, WIN 
House was able to give each child a pair of socks, slippers, mitts, or a 
toque at Christmas. (EWS, Certificate of Appreciation Notes, 1984) 


One woman, Roberta Lea-Wilson, made many quilts and donated them to 
WIN for those women who were leaving the Shelter to go into independent 
living. For a mother who usually has almost nothing, a handmade quilt 
would be such a wonderful thing to take with her, both practical and a 
symbol of a new life. (Phyllis Ellis, personal communication, August 2019) 
Quilts actually have become a feature of the WIN Houses, with some 
groups working every year for many years to create them. 


Christmas Gifts and Parties 
It is hard to exaggerate the importance of donations of Christmas gifts, 
especially for the children: 
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Other donations included donations of Dixie cups and juice by Palm 
Dairies and cases of pop from the local drugstore. A local church 
would decorate their hall for the party. And of course, many many 
individuals donated gifts. With volunteer and staff organization, good 
Christmases were made possible for women and children at a difficult 
time of their lives.( WIN House News, Spring 1989) 


Other things that could seem small to those who have never had to leave 
home suddenly are the things that the WIN Houses always try to have 
available to give to mothers and their children when they arrive. Often the 
newsletter carries a notice like this: 


Our Guests Don’t Have Time To Pack An Overnight Bag 


Many of our guests leave their homes unexpectedly. They don’t have 
time to collect the things that they and their children will need away 
from home. Women and children often arrive at WIN House just as 

they are. 


WIN House supplies the overnight requirements for our guests. 
In order to do this we need a constant supply of the things on the 
following list: 
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hie 


When women and children arrive at the WIN Houses, they often need everything 








from pyjamas to toothbrushes, so the WIN Houses keep a supply donated by WIN 
House supporters. 
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towels 

tooth brushes 
conditioner 
combs 

hair brushes 
Pampers 
children’s underwear 
wash cloths 
toothpaste 
shampoo 
deodorant 
sanitary supplies 
children’s socks 


women’s underwear (new only please) 
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e children’s pyjamas 
® women’s nightgowns 
e® pyjamas 


(WIN House News, Spring 1988) 


A Crisis Worker's Story of Sheltering 
I am often asked “what exactly do you do as a Crisis Intervention 
worker?” My job can take on many different faces. This may range 
from changing baby’s diaper, making beds, cleaning out rooms upon 
departure, or talking to a lady after a severe beating. There is never a 
typical day. The only thing that is constant is the hours of the shift! Then 
there is always a day when my shift does not end when it is supposed 
to. I well remember the Friday when I was due to go on a hiking trip 
and I was still at the Walk-in Clinic at 6:30 pm. I deal with people, not 
machines, so I cannot turn them off when the feeling suits me. 


In the Oxford Dictionary crisis means “a time of acute difficulty or 
danger.” Our clients come from all walks of life and all degrees of 
abuse. There is no discrimination where mental, sexual, and physical 
abuse is concerned. When answering the Crisis Line, I say, “WIN 
House can I help you?” I never know what kind of help is needed. 
The caller may be wanting to give donations, needs a lawyer’s name, 
asks what to do because a neighbour is being abused or how to get 
shelter for herself and her children. When the Crisis Line is ringing, it 
takes priority over everything else! 


When a woman requires space we bring them in as quickly as possible 
(by cab). If we don’t have space, we refer to other shelters, Lurana, 
and if all are full, Alberta Social Service Crisis Unit will put them up 


in a motel. 


Once she is with us we get her settled, give her clothing, and anything 
else she or the children may need as she may have left in a hurry. 


After the paper work is completed we start the helping process. Often 
there is lots of talk, lots of tears and she has lots of decisions to make. 
She may make the decision to take a new direction in her life. 
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As Crisis Intervention Workers, we support her in whatever decision 
she may make: In our job we advocate with the client, often having to 
work through reams of bureaucracy. 


In my ten years with EWS, I have seen a variety of clients come and 
go, some returning for further help. Many times we have laughed a 
lot as well as cried a lot but have always tried to maintain a sense of 
humour. I hope that while in the House the ladies feel we care and are 
willing to go that extra mile. 


There goes the phone again and I have to go... (EWS, Under the 
Umbrella Newsletter, December 1990) 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Evaluation, Board Clovernance, 
and a Union 1987-95 


The EWS Board members had accomplished an enormous amount by the 
mid-1980s: they had created and were operating two safe houses for battered 
women and children; they had written a proposal that became WINGS of 
Providence second stage housing; they had arranged for studies of the effects 
of violent homes on the children, the problems of elder abuse, and they were 
part of the formation of ACWS. With all that on their Board resume, they 
would have been forgiven for sitting back and relaxing. However, EWS had 
grown from a small organization of volunteers with one full-time and two 
part-time staff in 1970 to a complex organization operating two shelters, 
usually full, with over 30 staff performing a wide variety of tasks. Yet the 
Board still operated in the same way as it had at the beginning. In July 1987, 
they hired the Edmonton Social Planning Council to do an evaluation of 
their programs, Board structure, administration and projects: 


Purpose 
Discussions with the board and staff of Edmonton Women’s Shelter 


narrowed the evaluation down to the following five areas of concern: 
e the process of long-term planning used by the board; 


¢ organizational effectiveness related to board, staff and volunteer 
roles and responsibilities; 


¢ management of the business office; 
© client satisfaction with their overall experience at WIN House; 


e the image and perception of Edmonton Women’s Shelter by 
outside agencies in the community. (Salomaa, EWS Organizational 
Evaluation, 1987, p. 4) 
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The research was carried out from August through November 1987. 


The ESPC evaluation team read a wide variety of EWS documents, from 


newsletters to the Board Manual, then developed questionnaires and 


interviewed people from a variety of groups associated with the organization: 


Interviews With Key Informants 


A major part of the evaluation consisted of interviews with individuals 


identified as key informants. The sample consisted of 


six present and three past board members; 


fourteen WIN House staff including the Director, an Assistant 
Director, four crisis intervention workers, two child support 
workers, a housekeeper, two follow-up workers, the volunteer 
coordinator and two volunteers; 


business office staff; 
management staff of the Windfall Thrift Store; 
five current and eleven former clients; 


fifteen external agencies and individuals who have direct 
involvement with Edmonton Women’s Shelter including Legal Aid, 
AADAC, City of Edmonton Social Services, a doctor, a lawyer, a 
teacher, a VON nurse, Indian and Northern Affairs, City Police 
Crime Prevention Unit, Alberta Social Services, Child Welfare, 
Family Court, WINGS, Forensic Assessment and Community 
Services, and Safe Place in Sherwood Park. (Salomaa, 1987, p. 9) 


In the description of the EWS operation, the report notes impressive 


achievements. In addition to providing shelter and safety, food and 


clothing, they also offer free support programs: 





crisis intervention workers on call twenty-four hours a day, fifty- 
two weeks a year, who provide support, information and referrals; 


follow-up workers who assist families to settle into the community 
after they choose to live independently; 


trained child care workers who provide a non-violent structured play 
atmosphere and also work with the children and their mothers to 
help them cope with the violence and abuse they have experienced; 
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e a volunteer program which provides a support service to all workers 
in the house; 


e a weekly women’s support group led by a trained counsellor; 
e a weekly parenting support group; 


e free legal information and referrals offered by volunteer lawyers 
who come to the house. (Salomaa, 1987, p. 12-13) 


The Evaluation Findings started with positive comments. 


Over the course of the evaluation it becomes readily apparent that the 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter Board, staff, and volunteers should be 
commended for their accomplishments. They were seen as providing 
a valuable and much needed service to the community through the 
excellent work they have done to meet the needs of battered women 
and their children through WIN Houses I and II. There was also a 
high degree of commitment, enthusiasm, and personal satisfaction 
expressed by those individuals directly involved with the agency. 
(Salomaa, 1987, p.13-14) 


However, the evaluators followed the three pages of reports of valuable 
work with thirty-four pages of recommendations for “fine-tuning”. That 
is, of course, the task of evaluators to recommend ways to improve an 
organization’s operations. They noted that the EWS Board did not in 1987 
have a specific procedure for long-term planning. Further, they noted that 
the Board was an administrative board: 


The board is an administrative board rather than a policy board. 


A problem common to many boards is the difficulty they have in making 
the transition from a hands on administrative board to a policy board. 
This is particularly true of human service agencies. They are often 
founded by a group of interested individuals who not only establish 

the agency but are the agency. They are heavily involved in its day-to- 
day operation right from its inception. Frequently they have difficulty 
adjusting their behaviour to more of a policy role as the organization 
moves from an informal, non-bureaucratic structure to one that is more 
formal with a more secure source of funding and a paid staff. 


While members who are founding individuals usually prefer a hands 
on role, it is important for the long-term interests of the agency to 
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make the transition to policy-making. Instead of dealing with the 
day-to-day issues, board members need to focus on the long-term 
objectives of the agency. (Salomaa, 1987, p. 21) 


The EWS Board always wanted to do the best possible for the women they 
were serving, so if this meant changing the Board structure, that’s exactly 
what they would do. Board President Donna Rudy reported it this way: 


Recommendations in the area of organizational effectiveness suggest a 
change in board structure from an administrative to a policy-making 
board. As this change would have considerable impact on the future 
direction of the agency, a workshop has been planned for board 
members and staff representatives to work through the process of 
arriving at the right decision for us. It is an especially timely exercise, 
as Ruth Pinkney, our House Director since WIN I opened its doors in 
1978, has announced that she will be leaving us this summer. (WIN 
House News, April 1988) 


The EWS Ltd Board that came out of this reorganization in 1988 was a 
divisional Board, with an executive, four divisions, (and at least at the 
start) committee members, plus an Executive Director to carry out the 
administrative role: 


... the Board structure has changed from administrative to policy- 
making. Along with the decision to change the Board structure was a 
concurrent decision to hire an Executive Director to carry out many 


of the administrative tasks previously done by board members. 


The Executive Director also oversees the operation of the two WIN 
Houses, the WINDFALL Thrift Store and any special projects the 
board initiates. [She] comes to EWS with a strong background in the 
field of service to women and families, and in management. Since 
starting in July, she has assisted with the on-going tasks that re- 
organizing has required. (WIN House News, 1988) 


The divisional form included an Executive that worked with the new 
Executive Director, plus four Divisions, usually chaired by a member of the 
Executive, to work on the major areas of importance to the administration 
of the Shelter. There were also members at large who worked within the 
Divisions. 
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At that time, it was a policy-making governance model that retained 
specific areas of policy involvement through the Divisions, although it soon 
changed to a Carver model. 


There are, of course, criticisms of policy-making governance models, 
among them the increased distance between Board and staff, since Board 
decisions no longer are communicated to all staff by Board members but 
go through the ED to the staff. There is also the possibility of the loss of 
organizational memory as Board members and Executive Directors change, 
especially in the long term. 


The change was a major one, perhaps rather fast in 1988, and perhaps not 
at an ideal time. It did not go smoothly: 


I started around 1987 on the Human Resource Committee. I’d 
donated to EWS, so I got the newsletter. And I had just finished a 
certificate in personnel administration and wasn’t actually finding 
work in the area. In their newsletter, I saw that they needed people 
on the human resource committee, so I thought I could use my 
knowledge in that area. So that’s what I did. 


It was a very interesting time to be on the HR committee. Before 

I was on the committee, the Board had made the decision to be a 
governance board as opposed to operational, and had hired an ED. 
And the process did not go well. 


I think in retrospect it had been a 20 year existence; the Board 
members were in the Houses often, and we could phone a Board 
member at any time. Suddenly we were only supposed to work 
through the ED. And some people didn’t like that very much. 


Because we had the two Houses, because some of the people put in 
charge to manage the Houses really didn’t have management training, 
they were perceived at times to be favouring different people... the 
staff took a vote to join the union, and the vote was 18 for and 17 
against. It was half and half and there was some animosity between 
the two groups... 


Then they started putting in grievances and that was why the HR 
Committee began having meetings every Friday, so we got to know 
each other really well. It was a very difficult time. The management I 
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guess hadn’t been documenting things right or they just weren’t using 
exactly the right process, and now that staff were in the union we had 
to do that. 


Then of course because they had voted for the union we had to meet 
and get the first contract in place, which actually went really quite 
well. EWS had always tried to pay their staff as well as they could 
and pay benefits from the beginning, but it was just a hard time. So it 
was at that time that the Board asked for a report, so I made a report 
about what was happening and shortly after that I joined the Board. 
(Joan Tarnowski, personnel communication, January 16, 2019) 


The first and second contracts were negotiated without major problems 
and included inclusive language, which was an innovation at the time. 
EWS was one of the only women’s shelters that had always been open 

to male volunteers, board members, and staff, believing that they would 
provide good role models. There were, of course, ongoing grievances as old 


practices were replaced with new. 


While the logic had seemed clear that when Ruth Pinkney was leaving 

in July 1988 and an Executive Director would be hired, it would be an 
appropriate time for the Board to change its governance model. However, 
this may have felt to many staff that they were losing the strong daily 
woman-to-woman support they had had with the Board and House 
Director. They may also have felt that they had lost some of their power 
when the Board communicated only with the Executive Director. Indeed, 
the organization did go rather abruptly from a horizontal governing style 
to a hierarchical one, which does change the power relationships. 


Part of the sense of discomfort felt by the staff was no doubt a reaction 
to the high level of support everyone had felt from Ruth Pinkney for the 
ten-year existence of WIN House. Her departure from WIN was even the 
subject of a column in the Edmonton Journal: 


Sure to be missed 

As [Ruth Pinkney] talks about the children who’ve ended up at the 
shelter (‘they all take a piece of my heart’) and the women she’s helped 
(‘I try to treat them as I would a family member’), it’s easy to see her 
warmth, compassion and unique sense of humour will be missed by 
staff and the families who end up on the shelter’s doorstep... 
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... perhaps Pinkney’s greatest reward is that she doesn’t feel quite so 
helpless as she did before WIN House opened. 


‘T worked for a mental health agency and would occasionally get a call 
from a young woman in a battering situation,’ she says, remembering 
how helpless she felt because there was no place to refer the woman to. 


‘T think it was that feeling of helplessness that made me apply for the 
WIN House job,’ Pinkney says. (Harker, Edmonton Journal, July 1988) 


In 1994, the Board went to another governance workshop that explicitly 
offered the then-popular Carver governance model for policy-making 
boards. John Carver, a psychologist, had become convinced of the need 

for a single model Board form for all corporations and he devised and 
marketed his version. A simplified explanation of the Carver model would 
be to say that the Board deals with the ends of the organization and the 
Executive Director deals with the means, which includes staff, physical 
plant, and so on. However, Carver also says that Boards are responsible for 
everything. It was clearly not a simple model. 


The new model was described in a brief newsletter article in March 1995. 
There was a note introducing this article: 


The purpose of the following article is to let you know in more detail 
what issues EWS is currently working on. This article highlights the 
Board of Directors full transition to a Carver Model of Governance 
and what exactly that means to the future operation of EWS: 


A New Form of Governance for the Board 

On July 16, 1994, the Edmonton Women’s Shelter Board Members 
attended a workshop on the Policy Governance Model facilitated 
by Hazel Sutherland. She is the Program Chair and an instructor 

in the Voluntary Sector Management Certificate Program at Grant 
MacEwan Community College in Edmonton... The purpose of 

the workshop was twofold: One to better understand the Policy 
Governance Model 


Two, using the Policy Governance Model to develop new policies 
in four categories. These include ENDS policies which prescribe 
what benefits will occur for which ends at what cost. EXECUTIVE 
LIMITATIONS policies which describe the prudence and ethics 
boundaries on acceptable staff acts, practices, and circumstances. 
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GOVERNANCE PROCESS policies which clarify the board’s own 
job and rules, including how it connects to its ‘ownership’. BOARD- 
STAFF RELATIONSHIP policies which describe the delegation and 
accountability linkage through the CEO. 


As community health, welfare, economic condition, and general 
quality of life are greatly dependent upon leadership expressed through 
boards, councils, and commissions, the Edmonton Women’s Shelter 
Board is striving towards being proactive through policy governance. 
The implementation of this new form of governance is about creating 
the future, about carving what can be out of what is, and about 
creating community by linking leadership to leadership. (Stack, EWS, 
Newsletter, March 1995) 


Over time, of course, the Board has continued to work on developing a 
version of governance, which meets the organization’s changing needs. 

In the 1990s, some long-time Board members may have felt a loss of the 
intense and emotional work that had been a major part of their lives. In 
addition, around this time, several had retired or gone on to work on 
similar issues with different organizations, spreading the EWS experience to 
other efforts to protect women and children. 


Rose-Marie McCarthy headed off to become ED of the Yellowhead shelter. 
Ardis Beaudry had already been working on developing ACWS and was the 
first president of the Council. She also was helping the Franciscan Sisters 
develop and operate Lurana Shelter. Jessica Hanna had moved to the Board 
of WINGS of Providence earlier and to ACWS, while Kay Charest became 
involved with the EARS project for seniors and further work on sheltering 
seniors. 


Growing pains are a difficult but important part of any organization like 
EWS, especially when it has changed from an organization in a church bell 
tower with at most four staff to one that owns two houses with over 30 
staff. To stay in business as long as it takes to make a significant difference 
to its clientele and to its community in the area of violence against women 
and children, structures must change and grow too even if the process is 


uncomfortable: 


... you make changes but you don’t always understand what the 
consequences are. It was a difficult time for the managers of the WIN 
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houses and also for Board members, not doing what they used to... 
But you know just working together with the people on the Board, 
because you were working together to change things, you really 
did accomplish things, so that was a wonderful experience. (Joan 
Tarnowski, personal communication, January 16, 2019) 


An Outreach Worker's Shelter Story 
Laura is 37 years old and has two children living with her, ages four 
and seven. She lived on a reserve outside the city with her common- 
law partner for several years. The abuse went on for years and 
started to increase in intensity. Laura was even abused while she was 


pregnant, and she is now concerned about the impact on the children’s 
health. 


She had been to our shelter before, but each time returned to her 
partner with hope that their relationship could work out. She came to 
the shelter this time after her partner held her down and choked her. 
She was afraid that this could happen again and was sure he would 
kill her next time. This time, Laura was finally ready to leave her 
abusive relationship and start a new life. 


While in shelter, Laura received support with onsite child care and 
respite care, transportation, clothing, and creating a safety plan. She 
was able to focus on starting a new life for her and her children now 
that she was safe and surrounded with support. She no longer had 

to worry about how to meet her basic needs. She was also able to 
speak with the on-site nurse about her family’s health and injuries. 
The nurse helped to treat her daughter’s cold as well as her son’s head 
injury where his father had hit him. 


Laura was connected with Alberta Works so she could receive funding 
to start over... She was given resources to find housing for her and 
her children, and successfully found a house to rent. Now she can be 
with her family under one roof. 


When it was time for Laura to move into her new home, she was 
presented with a household package. This included the basic necessary 
items for each room of the house, games and toys for her children, 
and a gift basket donated by members of the community. 
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Laura and her children are now flourishing. They are connected to a 
WIN House Outreach Worker who continues to provide support and 
make referrals for the family. 

Laura’s story had a happy ending, and with your help, we can ensure 
that every family who comes through our doors receives the same 
support, encouragement, and opportunity to thrive. 
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Looking Back at Building Shelter for Women 


Why Build Shelters for Women and Children 
Fleeing Violence? 


Motivations 

e The Shelter Founders saw that there were women being abused 
physically, psychologically, socially, financially, and spiritually in 
their homes, the places that should be the safest. 


e Again, their hearts, minds and souls were involved. They felt they 
had to help. While there were, by then, shelters for women fleeing 
violence in other cities, such as Calgary and Winnipeg, no one else 


was doing it in Edmonton. 


e The EWS Founders saw that violence in the family had negative 
effects on children too. They were ready to dig in to shelter women 
fleeing violence and their children as well. 


Difficulties encountered 

e Inthe second half of 1978, there was still social disapproval 
of shelters for women escaping violence in their homes. It was 
suggested that the Founders were anti-men and trying to destroy 
families at a time when traditional families were seen as the norm. 


e Because of those attitudes, governments were still not enthusiastic 
about supporting the operation of shelters for women and 
children—even though the provincial government was paying 
motels to provide rooms in some cases. 


e Funding for the operation of the shelter was inadequate well into 
this period as the $5.50/day/per person funding from the provincial 


government attests. 


e While there was federal government support through CMHC for 
building transition houses for women, support for including the 
spaces necessary for children was not forthcoming. 
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e As EWS grew from a grassroots organization to a larger and well- 
known community service, it became harder for the Board to be 
involved in everything, so difficult organizational changes had to 
be made. 


Reasons for Success 

e The reputation of the EWS Founders was of determined women 
who weren’t beating ‘one drum only,’ but of women who 
developed the best possible shelters that they could for the women 
they were supporting. While governments were not yet fully on 
board, EWS had built a great deal of community support. 


e The faith, passion, and determination of both the original Founders 
and the women who joined the process in the mid-1970s meant 
that no one was going to give up. 


e By mid-1970s, there were other shelters from family violence, thus 
it wasn’t a total shock to the public that this was happening. 


e The experiences of operating the Emergency shelter for five years 
with inadequate funding in inadequate and insecure facilities 
helped the Founders decide what was necessary to create the kind 
of adequate and secure facilities needed for women and children. 


e While many of the new women involved were feminists, they were 
able to work closely with more conservative women. They were 
building a service, not arguing philosophies, and they brought with 
them knowledge about many useful things, including lots of legal 
knowledge that helped to get things done. Though they didn’t all 
stay as long as the Founders, their knowledge was essential. 


e Women who are fleeing violence in the home, especially with their 
children, were still seen negatively by some in society, but not as 


negatively as transient and homeless women, many from Skid Row. 


e The changes in societal beliefs were enough to begin to persuade 
governments to give ‘lip-service’ to supporting them. 


e EWS members had a greater understanding of how much public 
education had to be done. By 1989, they wanted Executive 
Directors to spend 1/3 of their time in public education, 1/3 
working with the Board, and 1/3 in the Houses. 
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e Support of organizations such as several foundations including the 
Lee Foundation, the CWL, and Catholic Sisters provided miracles 
at appropriate moments. 


e The Founders’ increased experience led them to help open new 
shelters and to work with shelters across the province to start the 
Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters to provide more powerful 
unified lobbying and research than they could do by themselves. 


e The Founders were not afraid of having their own operations 
evaluated nor afraid of making recommended changes. 


Lessons Learned 
e Build up your support from everywhere. 


e¢ Work with others; don’t try to do it all with one organization. 
e Keep up the public education every minute. 


Questions that can be asked 

In 1988, EWS changed from a hands-on operational Board model 

to the policy model of Board governance recommended by the ESPC 
evaluation, with an Executive Director administering the Shelters and 
acting between the Board and Staff. The reasoning was that a policy 
Board would do better at long-term planning and matters of policy, 
instead of Board members spending their time on in-house operations. 
However, it did increase the distance of Board members from staff and 
clients. This can mean that the passionate heart of the operation is not 
as integrated across its parts as when Board, staff, and clients do a lot 
of working and thinking together. 


Question: 

Is this greater separation of staff from Board members a good thing 
for the long-term operation of organizations like EWS/WIN that 
start from a passion for service? It seems that Board members stay 
for fewer years on policy Boards. Is the organization at risk of losing 
Board history? 
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Froviding. Shelter for Women 
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Chapter Sixteen 


When Shelters ave Threatened 
1992 


The year 1992 was a difficult year for EWS/WIN. The usual issues of 
fundraising remained. Even with two WIN Houses and other shelters, there 
were more women who needed the services then there was space. There were 
tensions between staff, (those who had been in favour of joining the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (CUPE) and those who had been against). The 
Board was continuing to struggle with its reorganization. And of course, staff 
and volunteers regularly had the heart-rending stories of the sheltered women 
and children ringing in their ears; vicarious trauma is a problem for people 
working in shelters just as it is for others in helping professions. 


The year started on a good note when a National Panel on Violence against 


Women was announced: 


The panel is very familiar with violence against women... they have 
worked directly in the field, said [Shelley Williams, ED of WIN House] 
We can study the issue to death but if we don’t have money at the end 
of the day then it doesn’t help... everyone is saying the same thing, we 
need funding and commitment. (Jimenez, Edmonton Journal, January 
26, 1992) 


The every day difficulties of women’s shelters were not the only problems 
for EWS/WIN in 1992. In early June, Dennis Bone caught a glimpse of his 
common-law wife on the street and chased her until she reached WIN house 
and staff helped her inside. As he approached in a rage, the eight women 
and eighteen children were hurried into the basement. 


Bone attacked the door. 


He took flying leaps at the door and did an incredible amount of 
damage. He smashed the door frame, tried to force his way through 
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a window and smashed the lights and intercom. (Erwin, Edmonton 
Journal, June 18, 1992) 


“He traumatized every woman and child in the house,” reported 
Bernice Sewell, Director of the WIN house that was attacked. 


The man appeared in court the next morning and quickly pleaded guilty 
to attempted break and enter, mischief, and causing a disturbance. Eight 
months before, he’d been given a 30-day jail sentence for assaulting a 
woman. However, with his quick plea, the Crown had not had time to 
make his record available to the judge. The information about the trauma 
to the women, children, and staff inside the Shelter was also not part of 
the sentencing hearing. The Judge gave the man an 18-month suspended 
sentence. 


Although an attack on a physical Shelter by an enraged husband is rare, 
it is a terrifying event. The sentence was appealed by the Crown, and 

in December, he was sentenced to six months in jail. The sentence was 
welcomed by the public and the Shelter staff; unfortunately, the whole 
sequence of events did demonstrate yet again the problems of the law in 
respect to protecting women from violence. 


It is sad to say that this attack on WIN House occurred about a month 
after the Court of Appeal in Alberta had issued stiffer sentence guidelines 
for men who assault their spouses. Of course, Bone had assaulted a 
building full of battered wives, not only one woman. 


A more difficult attack on the Shelter, however, occurred with a surprise 
attack at the September 25 Annual Meeting. Staff and Board members, 
who expected the usual 60 members to show up to hear about the work 
of the last year and vote on Board members for the next year were 
surprised to find a block of 80 new people, many of whom had been sold 
memberships secretly. The new group voted down the people nominated 
by EWS to become members of the next Board, then presented their own 
slate of nominees at the meeting, voted, and installed seven new Board 
members. 


Past president Joan Tarnowski said the takeover came as a surprise to her. 


‘T hadn’t heard that a group was unhappy with the board and I was 
really bothered by the hostility voiced at the meeting.’ For example, 
she said, one person at the meeting complained there was too much 
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emphasis on women. I said, ‘We are a women’s shelter, what’s wrong 
with that?’ 


Others said child care should be improved. And more time should be 
spent on educating men. 


‘T know that our staff work really hard and our child support workers 
do a terrific job,’ Tarnowski said. 


‘Our mandate is to promote the well-being and health of the women 
so these comments about we’re doing too much for women kind of 
took me by surprise.’ (Lord, Edmonton Journal, October 7, 1992) 


The former Board members and staff were extremely upset by this 
takeover. They pointed out that voters were not checked to confirm that 
they actually had memberships. In addition, the organization always 
presented nomination slates for the Board before annual meetings, not 
during the meeting after a previous slate was defeated. They also pointed 
out that as a shelter for women, their role was to put emphasis on women. 
In addition, they had male volunteers and male board members, hardly the 
sign of an anti-male organization. Women who had used the services of 
the WIN Houses in the past called Edmonton Journal writers to lend their 
support to the staff and the former Board: 


[A Survivor said] there is something the women who work at WIN 
House have in common: 


‘It was their willingness to give of themselves. Their sharing, their 
support, their nurturing, the kindliness. The humour.’ 


She remembers vomiting with a migraine after spending two solid 
days with a lawyer developing a defence to her husband’s last-minute 
custody battle. One of the staff gently took her to the doctor while 
others minded her children. She remembers Mother’s Day at WIN 
House. 


‘They took pictures of all the kids and helped the children make 
frames and decorate them for the moms.’ 


‘They had some donated mugs, and the kids made cards and tea 
packets. Each mom had a bouquet of fresh flowers which had 
been used as centerpieces somewhere and donated to WIN house 
afterwards.’ (Faulder, Edmonton Journal, November 19,1992) 
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Several staff members demonstrated in front of the EWS offices (not near 
the actual shelter houses) to protest the surprise election. 


‘It was a hostile takeover,’ staff spokesman Linda Conway [volunteer 
co-ordinator] said of the election that saw board president Joan 
Tarnowski replaced by Jayne Doering. ‘We want to get our shelter 
back—and at the very least there should be a new election where the 
membership can decide.’ (Edmonton Sun, October 21, 1992) 


The staff also collected signatures of 10% of the membership asking the 
Board to call another general membership meeting, as required in their 
bylaws, and another election due to the irregularities in the first: 


While 179 of the 240 members at Tuesday’s meeting voted to call for 
a new election, a court injunction obtained by the new board voids 
the result. The new board has also launched a $10,000 lawsuit against 
former president Joan Tarnowski for organizing the meeting and 
attempting to oust them. (Erwin, Edmonton Journal, November 11, 
17D) 


At first, the new EWS members and Board members had been generally 
quiet about the reasons for their sudden interest in EWS. However after the 
membership meeting on November 10, their reasons became clearer: 


‘There are strong murmurings that women who have come to the 
shelter have been asked to become involved in lesbian relationships,’ 
said member Elaine Borle. 


Former member Chris Peirce said rumours of a lesbian threat were 
ridiculous. He said he resigned from the board after the election 
because he couldn’t tolerate seeing board members being ‘picked off 
one after the other’ by new members. (Erwin, Edmonton Journal, 
November 11, 1992) 


In the 1980s and 1990s, rumours that women’s shelters were run by 
lesbians trying to turn the battered women against their male batterers 
were common, often in media such as the Alberta Report, which added 

its voice to the EWS conflict with headlines such as “Countering a lesbian 
threat,” “Warring women, round two,” and “Surprise victory for the WIN 
House feminists.” 


Linda Goyette alluded to this in her column after the November 10 meeting: 
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The happy campers at Alberta Report find international lesbian 
conspiracies under every bed, as you know, so this was a run-of-the- 
mill story. Any group of intelligent women, who meet anywhere in 
Alberta, to talk about anything remotely interesting, can count on a 
similar hatchet job... 


Female academics at Alberta’s universities, feminist writers and artists, 
female politicians and community workers who promote women’s 
equality are accustomed to the weekly smears. (Edmonton Journal, 
November 12, 1992) 


Ultimately, the new Board members resigned at the first Board meeting 
that was held after their election. Two spoke of being smeared by the 
former Board and staff as having contributed to a client’s hospitalization 
for serious stress. The rest of the newcomers said they resigned out of 
frustration with the struggle. Whatever the truth of smears and rumours on 
both sides, the takeover was short lived. 


Despite the conflict, by Christmas 1992, EWS could report on the year’s 
accomplishments as well as having a new Board: 


At the Board meeting of November 19, 1992, five of the new Board 
members who had been elected at the Annual General Meeting of 
September 25, 1992, resigned. At the Board meeting of November 26, 
1992, the nomination committee presented five names to fill present 
vacancies. All five nominees have served the organization over a 
number of years in an exemplary manner. (Boehm, EWS, Newsletter, 
December 1992.) 


With relief at having a Board of long-term Shelter builders, EWS was ready 
to go forward. Among the innovations within the community that EWS 
was involved with or supportive of was the Women and AIDS Project: 


ACWS, EWS, and Edmonton Board of Health are jointly sponsoring 
a project to increase public awareness on the risk factors of AIDS, and 
to support women and their children who are affected by AIDS... 


Goals of this project are 


© increased awareness among advocacy staff and health 
professionals, 


e develop appropriate AIDS related resources, and 
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© support services for women affected by AIDS. (EWS, Newsletter, 
December 1992) 


The Women in the Shadows Conference: A conference on violence against 
Métis Women, was held in November 1992 by the Women of the Métis 
Nation: 


© to provide an opportunity for Metis women to meet to discuss the 
impact of family violence and sexual abuse on their daily lives 


© to introduce Metis women to community and professional services 
available to them 


© to provide instruction to Metis women to begin community 
initiatives dealing with family violence and sexual abuse 


e to develop a report and resource package on the tools and practices 
of abused Metis women 


¢ to educate women about law, to help them organize meetings in 
their communities about the legal system, rights and legal support 
concerning family violence and sexual abuse (EWS, Newsletter, 
December 1992) 


While EWS was not involved in organizing the conference, some staff 
attended. Then EWS gave the Women of the Métis Nation a $5000 
seed money grant to begin the process of establishing a healing centre, a 
long term residential house in Northern Alberta for Aboriginal women 
experiencing family violence. (EWS, Newsletter, December1992) 


Another innovation was developed by the police with assistance from EWS 
ED, Shelley Williams: 


The Edmonton Police Service is conducting a pilot project in the 
north-east part of Edmonton aimed at family violence. The long term 
goal of the project is to develop a community based response to the 
problem of family violence. 


The initial phase of this project has involved the designation of a 
Detective in the Criminal Investigation Section of North Division 

as the Family Violence Coordinator. This member is responsible for 
reviewing all police investigations that relate to family violence. The 
Detective identifies those cases which are repetitive, complex, or 
which have a high level of violence. These cases are documented, and 
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all police members in North Division are made aware of them... 


When it is appropriate, case conferences are held to deal with the 
most difficult cases. It has been found that this approach often brings 
together the different agencies who are dealing with the family and 
can assist in developing the best problem solving strategies. 


In addition to the work on individual cases, the Detective is 
responsible for establishing working relationships with the community 
agencies who work in the area of family violence... 


The project is proceeding under the direction of Staff Sergeant Bruce 
Billings, the member in charge of the North Division Criminal 
Investigation Section. Bruce is currently chairing the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Wife Assault. 


The member currently assigned to the Family Violence co-ordinator’s 
position is Detective Jack Tetz. Jack is a member of the Board of 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter. (EWS, Newsletter, December 1992) 


A Male Volunteer's Story of Sheltering 
I’ve been a WIN volunteer for more than two years, although not 
everybody believes me. I was recently on a three week course in 
another city and called the local shelter to see if it would be possible 
to go on a tour. Not only was I told this was impossible, but the 
worker told me flatly that there was no such person as a male 
volunteer in a women’s shelter—‘and I’ve worked in many shelters 


across Canada, so I know’ she said. So maybe I’m not real. 


There have been times, for sure, when I’ve wondered just why I’m a 
WIN volunteer... times when I’ve been inwardly devastated by the 
terrible stories of abuse which I’ve heard and the traumatised children 


I’ve seen. 


The effects of family violence on children are significant and far 
reaching, and I don’t think I’ll ever grow inured to them. I have 
encountered those effects in small children many, many times like the 
14-month old baby who struck me in the face with a clenched fist; 
like the two-year-old who called his mother bitch in the same way 
most children would say mummy; like the little three-year-old who 
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repeatedly hurled his head against the bedroom wall until I managed 
to recover from being frozen with horror and picked him up and held 
him. 

Sometimes we hold those children, knowing the emotional damage 
that’s been inflicted, and we hold them hoping and praying that we 
can draw out, somehow, the memories of terror and violence, and 
replace them with memories of a normal, happy child, brought up in 
an atmosphere of love and caring. 


But for every traumatic experience, there have been many, many 
which have been positive times of fulfillment, when a child who’s been 
initially withdrawn and frightened has reached out his arms to me to 
be picked up and cuddled, and times when I’ve met ex-residents who 
have been transformed by the experience of living their lives in an 
atmosphere of peace and harmony. 


Volunteering for WIN is different to other volunteer work, because 
I/you never know just what will happen in the course of a shift. I 
usually work one night a week, 5 to 11 pm During that time I could 
be answering the telephone; cleaning out a room which has been 
vacated so that another family can move in; helping out with supper; 
playing with children; changing diapers; or going out with a woman 
on a police escort so that she can pick up some personal belongings 
from her home. 


As a male volunteer I can never be sure if my presence has made a 
difference. But all I need is to hear the laughter of children in the 
House, or to be hugged by a woman at the ex-residents’ Christmas 
party, to know that to be a WIN volunteer is a unique and wonderful 


experience. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


Shelterin through Financial 
Restraint 1992-95 


While Alberta’s boom and bust oil and gas economy was busting in 

the late 1980s, the Alberta government under Premier Donald Getty 
continued spending—on business projects that were less than successful. 
Unfortunately, this led to a large provincial deficit, and with it, a 
disenchantment with Progressive Conservative (PC) economic wisdom. In 
1992, former Calgary Mayor Ralph Klein was elected as the new leader 
of the PCs with the task of overcoming both the disenchantment and the 
deficit. 


Premier Klein was savvy enough to understand that most Alberta voters 
would not embrace tax increases after what seemed like a period of over- 
spending. Instead, he called for spending cuts: 


... although the necessity of spending reductions was advanced as 

an unfortunate but necessary hardship on all Albertans, all citizens 
do not access state resources with the same frequency or intensity... 
The poor, the sick, and the young are the primary recipients of public 
spending on social assistance, health, and education, while women, in 
addition to being over-represented in at least the first two categories, 
also form the majority of workers providing public services to these 
groups. Those groups that most frequently access and/or work in 

the areas of social assistance, health and education are the most 
susceptible to the ill-effects of spending reductions and are also among 
the province’s most politically marginalized citizens. (Harder, L. K. 
The Politics of Domestication, 1997, p. 353-354) 


Fortunately, the first Klein budget in October 1993 did not make large 
cuts to women’s shelter funding. However, it did cut some specific benefits 
from social assistance, and at the same time, it redefined what would be 
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considered abuse against women. These two changes would affect women 


escaping violence: 


What is most distressing is the redefinition of abuse created by Social 
Services policy makers in an effort to cut costs. Essentially these 
policy makers have priorized abuse, in spite of the efforts of abused 
women and women’s groups to educate those in power that all types 
of abuses are destructive. All types of abuses are a manifestation of 
power inequities faced by women daily. Abused women have told us 
again and again that if any one type of abuse is more destructive than 
another it is psychological abuse. Psychological abuse is used on a 
much more frequent basis to modify behaviour. It is often much more 
subtle and the effects are long lasting... 


However, as of October 1st, as far as Social Services is concerned, 
only a woman experiencing physical or sexual abuse by a male 
partner with whom she lives presently is eligible for a damage deposit 
should she decide to leave and establish a new residence. 


The very distressing fact is that for many women their circumstances 
deviate from this criteria of abuse; i.e., a woman who is exclusively 
psychologically abused, a woman who is threatened or assaulted 

by an ex-partner, a woman abused by another family member, or a 
woman abused by her female partner. Thereby, she is not eligible for a 
damage deposit to secure safe housing. In addition to this, monies for 
furniture, moving and storage, transportation, and utility hookups are 
no longer forthcoming. What are her real options? (EWS, Newsletter. 
April 1994) 


Despite these issues arising from government fiscal restraint, Bernice 
Sewell, Interim Executive Director during 1994/95, does not recall that 
there was an enormous effect on the services they were able to provide 

at WIN House. They had an excellent liaison person for EWS/WIN, 
Barbara Dart, who was able to talk directly with appropriate government 
departments in order to solve funding problems that arose. In addition, 
reporting requirements were less complex in the 1990s so specific types of 
abuse might not be recorded. 


More of an issue for Sewell was that her immediate predecessor in the ED 
position had been unable to carry out the business aspects of the Shelter, 
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so was let go. The Board asked Sewell to act as the Interim ED while 
they looked for a new person for that position—Sewell had just become 
pregnant, thus was not interested in applying for the job. Instead, she 
spent the majority of her time as ED working through stacks of unpaid 
bills, writing overdue reports to donors and community supporters, and 


otherwise rebuilding the fiscal integrity of the organization. 


Nevertheless, she was able to continue working on developing co-operation 
with other community organizations. Many of those partnerships had 
begun during Shelley Williams’ term as ED from 1989-93. She continued 
monthly meetings with the police and social worker family violence team 
and the ADT emergency response program. 


She worked with City of Edmonton social workers who came one morning 
per week to help women apply for assistance. WIN worked closely with 
the VON and local medical clinics. One local doctor would actually come 
to WIN to assist women who were not able to get to a clinic with their 
medical issues. Student Legal Services continued their long-time service 

of coming to WIN one night per week to give information to the women, 
during this time under the supervision of lawyer René Cochard. 


Within the Shelter, a new child support worker program was begun in 
1995 to work with the children, “to help the children feel safe and play 
safe.” (Bernice Sewell, personal communication, October 2, 2019) In 
addition, the Wild Rose Foundation gave a grant for a new position, an 
Awareness and Action Co-ordinator: 


The primary objective for this coordinator is proactive education. It 
has long been known that we can build shelters for battered women 
and children until the proverbial cows come home, but this is only half 
of the equation. Prevention, rather than reaction is quintessential to the 
cessation of family violence. Education is power—education is hope. 


Much effort will be given to program development within Jr. and Sr. 
High Schools, as these students are entering into dating situations 
and, thus, it is prime time to deliver different messages about conflict 


resolution, sexual stereotypes, and violence within intimate relationships. 


One of my objectives is also to coordinate present research regarding 
domestic abuse and create updated literature for the community at 
large. (Lentz, EWS, Newsletter, April 1994) 
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As Ione Challborn began her six years as Executive Director of WIN 
House, her aim was to develop systems that would help both the staff and 
volunteers in doing their jobs, and the women and children who came to 
WIN in developing a sense of their own power. 


At that time, many thrift shops were opening and the WINDFALL store 
could not sustain itself. Instead, WIN developed a partnership with Bissell 
Centre to provide women and their children with what they needed to 
make an independent start as they left WIN: 


We focussed on household items; dish sets for four, double and single 
sets of bedclothes, towels... We could ask ‘What are your favourite 
colours?’ The women got to decide. 


‘T think that is what Iam most proud of, creating situations 
that empowered our WIN women.’ (Ione Challborn, personal 
communication, October 5, 2019) 


It was important to continue to update literature for the public about 
violence against women and children because myths and misconceptions 
remained. One question that often came up was Why does she stay? 
Implications of this question often suggested that the abuse was not as bad 
as a woman said or that she somehow enjoyed it. In the EWS Newsletter, 
Spring 1996, that question was addressed on the first page: 


The following is an article written by one of the Crisis workers at 
WIN House. The story of the woman is a composite of many of 
the women who come through our shelters but the facts about her 
situation are all too real: 


One late evening, a woman with two young children came to the 
shelter, escorted by the police. The police had been called to her 
residence by a neighbour, who had overheard screaming, shouting and 
crying. Although assault charges had been laid against her partner, 
police informed her that he may be released on his own recognizance 
the next morning. Too frightened to stay at her residence, the police 
escorted her to the shelter. 


The police gave her time to pack a few belongings before they left, 
but she forgot to pack pyjamas for herself and her children. The few 
clothes she did bring were dirty, because her partner would not give 
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her any money to do the laundry. As a consequence, she’d tried her 
best to wash some clothes and undergarments in the bathtub. Much 
of their money went toward supporting his alcohol and drug habit. 
She would use her child tax credit to buy food and would make 
regular trips to the food bank. She could not remember the last time 
she bought any new clothes for herself and her kids... 


Financial abuse is one of the least recognized forms of abuse faced by 
women who come to the shelter. Even though the woman may work 
full time in the home, the abuser still maintains complete control 

over the family’s finances. Some women and their children are forced 
to beg to have their basic needs met which is degrading and further 
erodes self-esteem. Women who work outside the home are sometimes 
coerced into handing over their pay cheque to their partner. Her 
partner may be the only one who has access to the bank account and 
credit cards. 


Financial dependence is one reason women stay in abusive relationships. 

If the woman has never handled the family’s finances, independence can 

be horrifying. She is forced to go on social assistance. A woman with two 
children is entitled to a maximum of $460 per month for rent, telephone and 
power and $517 per month to cover food, clothing, diapers, household and 
personal needs, laundry and transportation. If she is coming from the shelter, 
she is permitted to collect social allowance for three months. After this 

time, she is expected to put her children in day care (a high cost expense for 
even two income families) and seek employment and/or enter a job training 
program. For a woman who has not been able to be employed for a long 
period of time and has lived under the complete control of her husband, the 
sudden prospect of having to support herself and her children is terrifying. 


In that same newsletter, there was an announcement about two new 


initiatives for children and teens: 


Two special projects being worked on this year are an outreach group 
for teens called Personal Awareness and Violence Education (PAVE) 
and Kid’s Packages, a small welcome kit for children coming into the 
shelters. 


To those of you who may be interested in making a donation for the 
children’s projects at WIN House, we are in need of the following: 
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paper, felt pens, blank video tapes and audio cassettes, cloth bags, 
small 6 inch teddy bears, colouring books, small packets of crayons, 
baby rattles. (EWS, Newsletter, Spring 1996) 


Another important community partnership, The Diversity Project, involved 
developing better understanding of diversity within organizations and the 
diversity of families where violence might occur: 


Women and children from different cultural, geographic, economic, 
and social backgrounds come to WIN House for support. Edmonton 
Women’s Shelter, along with the Edmonton John Howard Society 
and the Sexual Assault Centre of Edmonton, received funding from 
Heritage Canada to explore the concept of diversity within our 
organizations. The Diversity Project is part of an ongoing process 

of organizational development, evaluation, change and growth 
which challenges the individuals in our organization to learn more 
about the multifaceted nature of our community. We are working to 
identify and understand what structural, intellectual, and emotional 
barriers exist that limit us from providing quality services to diverse 
populations in our community. We have engaged in a process of 
information gathering with Cultural Brokers in order to learn more 
about the perceptions of WIN House within different ethnocultural 
communities. We have received some recommendations that we are 
currently responding to in our program development: It has been 
beneficial to be partnered with other agencies doing similar work. We 
have the opportunity to share information and build on each other’s 
learning. (EWS, Newsletter, August 1998) 


During the same period leading into the millennium, a new diversity- 
directed project was completed in Saskatchewan: 


In celebration of International Women’s Day, the Provincial 
Association of Transition Houses of Saskatchewan (PATHS) 
announced the official launch of its web pages dedicated to abuse 
information in languages other than English. Information on wife 
assault and/or dating violence in Amharic, Cambodian, Chinese, Cree, 
Dene, Farsi, French, German, Haitian, Creole, Hindi, Italian, Korean, 
Laotian, Polish, Portuguese, Punjabi, Somali, Spanish, Swahili, 
Tirgrigna, Ukranian and Vietnamese can now be accessed from: http:// 
www.hotpeachpages.org/paths/languages.html 
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‘For many of these languages,’ said Virginia M. Fisher, Coordinator of 
PATHS, ‘our web-site is the only place on the entire World Wide Web 

where information on abuse in that language has been posted.’ (EWS, 

Under the Umbrella Newsletter, August 2001) 


Along with these projects developed in and with various groups in the 
community, there were many donations and events developed by groups to 
support the women and children at the WIN Houses. Challborn noted just 


a few: 


So far, the last year of the millennium has found WIN House 
extremely busy. With the recent passing of our 9th annual Win FORE 
WIN Golf Tournament, we are once again looking forward to [the 

6 Annual] Threads of Hope event [sponsored by Blu’s Women’s 
Wear] in September, and Reach Your Own Summits—a night with 
adventurer Jamie Clarke—in November. (EWS, Under the Umbrella 
Newsletter, August 2001) 


Thus much was being accomplished during the 1990s despite fiscal 
restraint, followed by small increases in funding as the petroleum industries 
boomed again. Managing change within the EWS organization, however, 
continued to be an awkward process as change and growth so often are 
within organizations. 


The Board had completed its change to a Carver model, and Challborn 
recalls that she liked this model. “Carver works if you have a skilled 
Executive Director,” she says. (Ione Challborn, personal communication, 
October 5, 2019) Along with the changes to the Board governance style, 
increased funding and changing standards developed with ACWS was 
leading to increased professionalization of staff. 


Lived experience was no longer the only or even the primary criterion 

for hiring. There were a variety of programs at Alberta colleges and 
universities that would provide women with qualifications appropriate 

for working with women fleeing violence as well as for working with 
children who had suffered or witnessed abuse. Within WIN House, and 
other shelters across the province, there remained a divide between staff 
who came to their positions with these educational qualifications and 
others with lived experience qualifications. According to Chalborn, some 
staff would actually refuse to attend educational programs even when they 
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were offered with tuition paid, believing that academic learning was not 
important. 


Unlike many shelters in the province, WIN House staff were unionized and 
already somewhat divided because of the earlier process of unionization. In 
addition, there were still serious differences between those who identified 
as feminists and those who didn’t. Some staff felt that the Shelter was 
being too nice to the women. One person told Bernice Sewell, once again 
working as House Manager, ‘The next thing you know we’ll be putting 
chocolates on their pillows’ Sewell replied, ‘If I could, I would’—clear 
evidence of the differences in approach that were stressing staff, volunteers, 
and Board members at the time. (Bernice Sewell, personal communication, 


October 2, 2019) 


Challborn recalls the difficulties of collective bargaining during that time, 
although three collective agreements were concluded during her time at 
WIN. During one bargaining period, she also recalls threats of violence 
against her and her family while some staff complained to the media about 
“harassment and abuse”. It was a difficult time for all those who were 
working, volunteering, or managing an organization that was meant to 
deliver safety. 


The Objects of EWS Ltd set during incorporation in 1973 included two 


points—a and d—that together describe the mission of Edmonton Women’s 
Shelter: 


(a) to promote the well-being, health, development and welfare of 
women regardless of the circumstances... 


(d) to collect and evaluate information regarding the needs and 
aspirations of women, to disseminate this information to the 
community and to act upon this information in appropriate ways. 


The Founders of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter wanted to move their part 
of the world toward safety. This mission for women can only be achieved 
by helping the community, local and worldwide, and by understanding the 
needs and aspirations of women, to take violence and abuse of all kinds 
out of the range of acceptable behaviour. 


Ione Challborn notes that to pursue that mission requires more than 
education, more than lived experience; it requires transformation within 


individuals and within communities. 
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A Survivor's Story of Success 
The interesting thing about being in an abusive relationship is that it 
often happens without you even knowing. Or you tell yourself that 
words or being controlled isn’t abusive. Little things turn into big 
things and before you know it you are in an abusive relationship. 
Feeling like you have to walk on eggshells with what you say quickly 
turns into being hit when you say the wrong thing. I have been out of 
mine for 10 years now. But when I look back at it that is exactly how 
it feels. Almost like I wasn’t paying attention to what was happening 
and then one day I realized I was in an abusive relationship. 


One of the hardest things for me was feeling like I lost my identity. I 
lost who I was and everything that was important to me... Every time 
I left I thought it was the last time. But something always happened to 
cause me to go back. Looking back now I am aware the reason I went 
back was because it was all I knew. That relationship stole everything 
that I was at the time and in its own odd way it was the only security 
that I knew. Then one day I woke up and realized I was done. It was 
like a light switch. I was about to open my first personal training 
studio and he didn’t support me. That is what it took for me to finally 
walk away for good. 


Leaving an abusive relationship isn’t easy. It took me a long time to 
find my self-worth again and find out what was truly important to 
me, and to trust. The whole time I was in my abusive relationship no 
one knew about it. But once I was out and I shared what happened 
with my friends and family, I had the support I needed to heal and 
move on. I am sure people feel different about this, but I believe that 
sort of relationship will never leave you. It is something that I will 
always have to deal with on a daily basis. Leaving is hard. Moving on 
and healing is hard. But everyone can do it. 

Ten years later I am living my passion. I own two fitness companies 
and spend my days helping people find the best version of themselves. 
Iam ina relationship with a man that loves and supports me. And 
Iam in a place where I feel comfortable sharing my story. It took 

a while but I am happy to be able to share my past because every 
woman in an abusive relationship needs to know she can find herself 


again. That she can move on, be happy and be loved. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Shelter in the Twenty-First 
Century 2001-10 


As the world moved into the twenty-first century, violence took a terrifying 
turn on September 11, 2001. At the same time, Sandra Danco was hired 

as the next Executive Director of the WIN Houses. Much of the world’s 
population was still frozen in the horror as Christmas 2001 approached. 
For a time, the Edmonton population also seemed frozen: 


On an average Christmas we receive enough donations in toiletries to 
carry us through the year. This Christmas however was not average. 
Earlier this year the world was shaken by horrific acts of terrorism 
and continues to be devastated by the effects of war. By the third week 
of December our shelves were still bare and the freezers were still 
empty. In a desperate call for help we sent out a press release detailing 
our needs. 


The media was quick to respond. Jodi Sinnema and Ed Kaiser of the 
Edmonton Journal captured the attention of the people of Edmonton 
with their creative journalism and photography. Cam Tait appealed 
to his readers on our behalf. We knew we could count on Cam. 
Global TV, A-Channel, and CBC Radio covered different aspects of 
our Christmas programs. Michelle Bossaer of Global TV followed 
the activities of the TRI-Shelter Christmas Hamper Program. Stacey 
Brotzel of A-Channel covered the response to our Christmas appeal. 
Michelle Davio and staff of CBC Radio focused on our need for 
turkeys, toiletries and diapers. 


Within hours we experienced an outpouring of support from 
Edmonton and surrounding communities. Our office was flooded 
with donations of gifts, food, toiletries, and turkeys as the people 
opened their generous hearts. 
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We received donations of all kinds, including food and gifts. The 
phones rang from 8:00 in the morning until 8:00 in the evening and 
the donations continued. It was beautiful to see the variety of people 
who chose to support us. We received donations from families, 
seniors, and schools. Many small children came with turkeys and toys 
that they had purchased with their allowance money. 


In the midst of the plethora of donations we came into contact with 
other not-for-profit organizations. We came to realize that we were 
not the only ones who had experienced a decrease in donations. 

Soon we had created a network through which donations could be 
distributed throughout the city to organizations as deeply in need as 
we were. (Danco, EWS, Under the Umbrella Newsletter, March 2002) 


A mother of two and avid sportswoman—canoeing, hiking, and cycling 
through the wilds of Canada—Danco was also an innovator in the realms 
of public education and marketing: 


When I recently had a chat with Sandra Danco, the brand-new 
executive director of WIN House, she posed an interesting question. 


‘What type of fundraising events excite you?’ she asked. 
I took a good long sip on my soft drink before answering. 


‘I guess,’ I started... ‘when I hear of something that hasn’t been done 
before.’ 


Which was the exact reason Sandra and I were sharing time together. 
Because, really, car racing and domestic violence hardly are uttered 
in the same breath. But this weekend, they are at Edmonton 
International Speedway when the K-Rock Thunder Car 200 revs up. 


Local journalist Richard Houghton has always had a dream of 
becoming a race-car driver. In a press release, Houghton says he wants 
to share the reality of his dream with WIN House. (Tait, Edmonton 
Journal, August 30, 2001) 


Though Houghton didn’t win the race, he raised $1500 for the women and 
children of WIN House. 


Along with other partners in the city, WIN House worked to develop 
several initiatives to raise public awareness about the issues of violence 
against women. Together with the Livia Stoyke Foundation, WINGS, 
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ACWS, A Safe Place, and Lurana Shelter, EWS/WIN created a public 
awareness campaign about violence against women and children in the 
form of theatre ads, postcards and newspaper print advertisements. These 
advertisements were to run in the media during November 2004: 


The purpose of the campaign is to raise awareness about the 
importance of shelters in our community. This first phase of the 
campaign will start in Edmonton and is expected to expand to the 
rest of Alberta. Family violence is a difficult topic to portray in 
advertising. The ads were created to present the complexity of the 
situation in a meaningful and thoughtful way while highlighting the 
importance of shelters. The ads will certainly generate discussion. 
(EWS, Under the Umbrella Newsletter, Autumn 2004) 


In 2005, WIN House and the Livia Stoyke Foundation again partnered on 
a new public awareness campaign relating to teens and violence. 


According to Justice Canada, a study of 90 young men ages 13-17, 
conducted in Ottawa, found that 67% of the young men reported 
having abused their girlfriends... The Livia Stoyke Foundation 

and WIN House are sponsoring a relationship handbook for teens 
with a rules of the road theme. Teens will focus test the booklet 
that will contain driving themes such as starting and tuning up for 
a relationship, abuse classifications, and how to shoulder check 
your relationship. Teens will be encouraged to examine their dating 
relationships with a red light/green light quiz. 


The goal is to help teens to recognize the signs of abuse and obtain 
help. The handbook is being prepared for November 2005 Family 
Violence Prevention Month. (EWS, Under the Umbrella Newsletter, 
2005.5) 


By 2010, shortly after WIN II for Newcomers opened, this teen handbook 
was translated into multiple languages: 


Sofia Yaqub and Atiya Habib of the Multicultural Women and Seniors 
Services Association have worked very diligently to translate Date 
Safe into Urdu. Urdu is the 4th most spoken language in the world 
after Mandarin, English and Spanish. Date Safe is the relationship 
handbook for youth that was produced with the help of students from 
Victoria Schools’ Justice Group and W.D. Cutts School. In addition, 
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Trevor Wiltzen and the Livia Stoyke Foundation were instrumental 
in the design of the handbook. With the help of Crime Stoppers 
Association of Edmonton and Northern Alberta, the booklet has 
been distributed across Edmonton and northern Alberta and is in use 
by school resource officers. The booklet can be previewed at www. 
winhouse.org. 


There is no word for dating in Urdu. The closest translation for 

Date Safe is Meet Safe. We are very proud of the work done by our 
supporters on the work of Meet Safe. This tool will inform Urdu 
speaking youth and parents that relationships can be respectful and 
bully-free. The booklet informs about the warning signs of an abusive 
relationship. 


Meet Safe is a term that appeals to anyone regardless of their origin 
or first language. Copies of Date Safe in English and French and 
Meet Safe in Urdu are available by calling the administrative office 
of Edmonton Women’s Shelter... A version in Cree is planned for the 
coming year. (EWS, Under the Umbrella Newsletter, May 2010) 


Though innovative in many ways, Danco was not averse to using familiar 
fundraising and public awareness approaches. In 2003, WIN published 

a second edition of the popular cookbook, this one titled More Winning 
Favourites, that included recipes from a remarkable group of Alberta 
celebrities as well as fine restaurants and friends of WIN House: 


We invite you to enjoy Premier Ralph Klein’s ‘uniquely Alberta’ recipe 
with Alberta beef, Taber corn and Medicine Hat tomatoes. Warm up 
an Edmonton Winter evening with Tommy Banks’ Jazzy Juiced Up 
Fajitas. Try delicious ribs from the kitchen of Mayor Bill Smith or 
Chief Bob Wasylyshen’s Saturday Night Nachos. Enjoy other best- 
liked recipes from the kitchens of country singers Samantha King and 
Adam Gregory. 


Savour culinary favourites from past and present Olympic gold medal 
hockey heroes: Jarome Iginla, Ryan Smith, and Don Gauf. Delight in 
Wild Mushroom Soup from Trent Evans, icemaker of Salt Lake City 
Olympics Fame. Trent buried a lucky loonie in hope of inspiring our 
hockey teams. The loonie may have its ups and downs but this one 
was inducted into the Hockey Hall of Fame. 
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Thanks to the numerous friends of WIN House who contributed their 
recipes. Special thanks to Scotiabank for their marketing support and 
to Woodward Design and Creative Solutions for their assistance with 
graphic design and formatting. (EWS. Under the Umbrella Newsletter, 
March 2003) 


There were many other steps forward during Sandra Danco’s term as ED. 
One of the most important, and one that has been adapted over the years 
was a pet program. Valerie Lalor, an education co-ordinator with the 
SPCA and a volunteer with WIN House, created The Sunshine Safe House 
Society in 2002 to meet the needs of animals, children and women escaping 
domestic violence: 


Formed in June 2002 and incorporated as a registered not-for-profit 
society in January of 2003, the target of the society is to provide 
shelter, food and care for any animal that is escaping domestic 
violence along with the women and children in the household. Women 
who enter the WIN House shelters are given food, clothing and 
accommodation for the duration of three weeks, but unfortunately 
there are no shelters in the Edmonton area that have the capacity to 
accept animals as well. A woman may stay in an abusive situation 

if she does not have the means to take the animal with her, should 
she choose to leave. This animal may be their only source of comfort 
and companionship and leaving this animal can be terrifying. (EWS. 
Under the Umbrella Newsletter. May 2003) 


While this program for pets did not continue without breaks over the 
years, it was an important initiative in sheltering the vulnerable members 
of violent families, and since its beginning other such programs have been 
developed by WIN. 


Another of the amazing innovations since the opening of the EWS 
Emergency Shelter in 1970 and the opening of WIN 1 for women and 
children in 1978 was the opening of WIN House III in 2010 shortly before 
Danco’s term as Executive Director ended. (See Chapter Nineteen: A Shelter 
for Newcomers ) She left her position with WIN House to go to a job in 
northern Ontario, close to her family, and Janine Fraser became Executive 
Director as 2010 became 2011. Danco may have been feeling the need of 
family close at hand. She died of cancer a mere three and a half years later. 
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With years of experience in the field of violence against women 
behind her, Janine Fraser wrote eloquently as she began working at 
WIN about the need for everyone to take responsibility for decreasing 
the violence: 


No more profound statement was ever made on this issue than that 
of Dr. Colleen Klein, who in 2005, during the Alberta Roundtable on 
Family Violence and Bullying, spoke on the Power of One, how one 
person has the power to make change. 


There is no more powerful means to make change than to speak out. 
2012 is your opportunity to speak out. Let us look at the different 
ways one person can help in reducing the number of victims of family 
violence in our community: 


e¢ Support community organizations whose mandate it is to prevent 
abuse 


e Advocate for change in domestic abuse related policies 


e Offer your non-judgmental support to those struggling to stay safe, 
and 


e Remove the stigma attached to those who are victims of domestic 
abuse. 


It takes courage and an unnerving amount of strength to ask for help. 
It also takes courage to be an agent of change in your community. 
Please don’t underestimate the Power of One. Your voice may change 
or even save a life. (EWS, Under The Umbrella Newsletter, October 
2011) 


Always eloquent, Fraser continued highlighting the contributions of 
individuals and the community throughout her career. 


Vision for 2014 

We continued to see the need for our shelters as we collected our 
numbers from last year. 409 Women, 523 Children and 2,800 Crisis 
Calls. These statistics show that education and awareness are working 
but it also means the need for shelters is growing. It is crucial that 
people in need have the supports in place to regain their ground and 
so, we will continue to provide those essential services. 
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We were recipients of great donations from the IT Masters Golf 
Tournament, The Home Depot Canada Foundation, and Devon 
Corporation Safe Homes Grant. Therefore the WIN Houses will be 
upgraded: moving from outdated flooring to a modern and durable 
floor; tables that provide more of a family environment than the 


sterile lunchroom feel, and a coat of colour. 


As for WIN III we were overwhelmed by the amount of support from 
countless Albertans. You took to social media and made calls to 
support this culturally sensitive shelter. We are so grateful for your 
donations, time, and encouragement. 


Our vision for 2014 is to continue to improve our core services. We 
are committed to give women and children a caring and safe refuge 
free from abuse. With your help we are able to provide the essentials 
to give women a caring environment that will empower them to 
‘break free and live confidently on their own.’ (EWS, Under the 
Umbrella Newsletter, March 2014) 


Under Fraser’s leadership, programs continued and grew in WIN House I 
and II. In 2014, the crucial Outreach Program was highlighted: 


At WIN House the organization works to help the women and 
children heal from the abuse they’ve faced so that the cycle of violence 
doesn’t continue into the future. A key component of this is providing 
a continuum of care to clients after they leave the shelter. 


Clients are provided with information and referrals about housing, 
food banks, counselling services, citizenship, immigration and legal 
services. This continuum of care is imperative to success so that a 
woman does not feel compelled to return to her abuser. 


By collaborating with other agencies, we are better able to meet the 


needs of our women and provide optimal resources within the city. 


To strengthen the Outreach program, WIN House works with 
organizations such as 


¢ John Howard Society & St. Vincent de Paul for furnishings 
e Edmonton Food Bank 


e Legal Aid Society 
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e ACT Alberta (Action Coalition on Human Trafficking), 
e IFSSA (Islamic Family & Social Services Association) 
¢ other Alberta women’s shelters 


The Outreach Worker accompanies clients to court appearances, 
appointments with child welfare & SFI, housing appointments, and 
provides emotional support during these often difficult meetings. 


The workers provide assistance in locating safe and affordable 
housing for families and connect them to other culturally specific 
resource groups in the community such as the Edmonton Mennonite 
Centre for Newcomers and the Islamic Family and Social Services 
Association. On an as-needed basis the Outreach Worker accompanies 
clients on public transportation teaching clients how to access services 
in the community. 


Another key component of the Outreach program is providing 
continuing domestic abuse education for the women. 


The Outreach workers help them develop situation-specific safety 
plans and facilitate domestic abuse education groups weekly. 


This continued education empowers women to make healthy choices 
for themselves and their families. By recognizing the signs of domestic 
abuse and the long term effects of abuse, the goal is that the women 
and their children will live abuse-free lives and continue with healthy 
relationships into the future. 


As with all of the current programs, WIN House will continue to 
address emerging trends and adapt programs to suit the needs of 
women and children fleeing domestic abuse. The Outreach program 
is an important part of this success. (EWS, Under the Umbrella 
Newsletter, March 2014) 


Finally, it is important to note that a great deal of Fraser’s time and effort 
was spent on developing the agreements that would ultimately sustain 

this brand new kind of shelter: WIN III, a shelter for immigrant women, 
refugees, and trafficked women, with or without children, who were 
fleeing even more barriers to safety than many of the women at WIN I and 
WIN II. 
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A Trafficked Woman's Story of Shelter 
C. thought to herself for a moment trying to remember where it all 
started. In the most distant part of her memory she remembered 
sitting on the top of a bale of hay pressed up against the back of 
the rickety old truck. The truck barrelled out of the gravel driveway 
throwing dust in the face of the man she called Dad, the same man 
who was the reason she sat cross legged on the prison floor. She never 
saw him again, but the last vision of him cracking open a beer that 
hot sunny day on the Reserve was enough to stay away forever. 


She wouldn’t be allowed to see him again anyways because if she did, 
they would probably kill her family and then herself. 


She felt that maybe she should have gone back all those years ago and 
saved herself from all of the pain she has been dealt. Unfortunately 
this was the life she lived. All the days seemed to mesh together; she 
wasn’t sure exactly how old she was anymore. When she was sold 
into this trade she must have been about six. Ever since then she 
became used to the ritual. Her handlers sent her out all day and night. 
She’d get sleep if she was lucky enough to get the time. That’s why 
she laid her head against the cement wall, to catch some sleep before 
she had to return to the musty bedroom where she performed her 
duties. Her entire body hurt from the lacerations, bumps and bruises. 
She wondered if she would always be able to numb the pain and hold 
onto the fantasy world she could escape to. Once she returned she 
would be chained up in a closet or out on the floor. 


Finally the time arrived when the guard came to open her cell door. 
She would stand before the judge, take a charge, and be on her way. 
She couldn’t read the judge’s facial expression as he hesitated before 
the charge was placed. He began to rant but she tuned him out as it 
didn’t matter anyways. When she tuned back in, he concluded with ‘I 
expect never to see you back here, one way or another.’ 


She was released with papers and community contacts. She chucked 
them in the trash as she waited on the corner. They were late, which 
was extremely rare, but she knew to stay exactly where she was and 
wait. Her mind raced with thoughts of escape and ‘what ifs?’ She 
pondered the judge’s conclusion and knew he was right. She would 
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never go back either way because she would either be dead or saved 
by then. 


She slowly backed up and ran to the trash can to snatch up the 
community numbers. Looking down she immediately saw the word 
‘shelter.’ She ran to the nearest payphone and dialed a toll free number 
which would change her life forever. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


A Shelter for Newcomers 
2009-20 


As early as 1985, the Edmonton Journal reported on the need for shelters 
for immigrant women: 


Ruth Pinkney, WIN House Director, said the problems of battered 
immigrant women are sometimes a little different than those of 
Canadian-born women. 


‘Language is often the barrier, or the culture,’ she said. 


‘It’s not unusual for the husband to threaten to ship his wife back 
home because he sponsored her. Or if the man’s family was the 
sponsor they agree to continue the sponsorship only if she goes back 
to her husband.’ (Buttner, Edmonton Journal, 1986) 


WIN House III, also known as Carol’s House, was the first shelter in the 
world specifically for immigrant, refugee, and women escaping human 
trafficking. Opened in 2010 for the first time, it was a shelter for women 
new to Canada who were fleeing abuse: 


Newcomers often face additional challenges leaving abusive 
situations. This may include sponsorship breakdown, limited or no 
access to social benefits, extreme poverty, or job insecurity. Further, 
the absence of appropriate cultural and language supports means 
some women avoided going to shelters. (WIN House III, Business 
Case, 2014) 


The Board and staff of shelters for women also face additional challenges. 
Typical government funding programs for emergency shelters for battered 
women provide only three weeks of shelter, too short for many, far too 
short for the needs of the newcomers. Abused women and children from 
these backgrounds require additional programs both within shelters and 
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after leaving shelters, thus requiring additional training for staff. Problems 
of immigration status can take months, if not years. Public attitudes 
toward newcomers have been less supportive of such specialized shelters 

at different times in the country’s history. It is instructive to note that 
development of Carol’s House took over eight years, under the guidance of 
several EWS Boards and three different Executive Directors. 


Sandra Danco 2000-2010 


Sandra Danco came to the WIN Houses as Executive Director at a time 

of relative stability. ACWS was doing a fine job of negotiating funding 
with the Province of Alberta, preparing research studies that provided the 
basis for ongoing development, developing staff training courses, province- 
wide standards, and outlines of best practices for shelters. Plus they were 
beginning to make an impact with a wide range of public education 
approaches. 


EWS was also moving forward. In 2006, the organization was able to buy 
a building for its business office, providing stability for business staff, plus 
a stable address for contact with donors and the general public after years 


of moving locations every few years. 


With the business office in place, EWS was studying new ways to expand 
the services for women in need as well as collaborating with other 
community organizations to study high levels of need. In 2009, the Action 
Coalition on Human Trafficking in Alberta (ACT Alberta) along with 
Changing Together: A Centre for Immigrant Women (Changing Together) 
carried out an assessment of the needs of female newcomers to Canada 


who were experiencing abuse: 


The report examined the need for a specialized shelter for immigrant 
women and children in Edmonton and concluded that immigrant 
women and children fleeing family violence experience specific 
barriers both within mainstream shelters and in accessing supports 
and services in the community, and that specialized services for this 
population is a gap in the Edmonton area. (Carol’s House Homeward 
Trust Edmonton Proposal, 2014) 


On the basis of this identification of the gap in services, along with other 
plans and proposals discussing the need for housing, such as the province’s 
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broad Plan for Alberta—Ending Homelessness in 10 years, the EWS Board 
decided to move forward. The Board was ready to establish such a shelter 
for newcomers. Among the unique and additional needs that required this 
unique shelter included the following: 


Newcomer Women (immigrant and refugee) 

e Language barriers and cultural misunderstandings 
e Different understanding of marriage and familial commitment 
e Racism 

e Fear of authorities 

e Fear of deportation 

e Limited social support system to call on for help 
Trafficked women 

e Language barriers and cultural misunderstandings 
e Fear of authorities 

e Significant psychological trauma 

e Physical injury and trauma 


¢ No Canadian identification to acquire social assistance, or 
employment 


¢ No natural social support system 
(EWS, WIN ITI, 2013) 


Thus in 2009, EWS forged ahead to develop another first in the shelter 
universe. They bought a four bedroom house for this purpose, a house that 
had the capacity to shelter large newcomer families escaping from violence. 
They completed the initiating process by meeting all the appropriate 
zoning, building code, and licensing requirements, providing furniture and 


equipment. 


EWS contracted with Changing Together and opened WIN III as a pilot 
project in 2010, the only shelter of its kind. The Changing Together 
funding came partly from the federal government through Status of 
Women Canada and Citizenship and Immigration Canada. There was also 
other funding from the community, the Alberta Ministry of Culture and 
Community Spirit, as well as the Alberta Ministry of Children and Youth. 
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Janine Fraser 2011-2014 

Janine Fraser took over the Executive Director’s position in 2011 and worked 
on further fundraising for this third WIN House as well as developing 
more of the specialized programs needed in WIN III, such as including two 
kitchens, one of them kosher. There was Theraplay for the children with 
the support of an Innovative Child Care Grant; other supportive child care; 
life skills programs designed to assist the women to live independently in 
Canada; referrals to cultural organizations; translation assistance; as well 
as one-to-one assistance toward future planning, and referrals to legal, 
immigration, and housing supports. Staff at WIN III were multi-lingual, 
including Urdu, Vietnamese, Arabic, Amhari, Spanish, and Russian. 


Its ethnoculturally sensitive programs specifically designed for newcomers 
in crisis meant WIN III was a new model. Indeed, Janine Fraser received 
inquiries from across Canada and the world about how to start and operate 
similar shelters: 


We provide anything identified by the client to practice their spiritual 
or cultural needs (i.e., Halal meat, any other dietary needs, spices, 
recognition of their spiritual holidays, interpreter services, access to 
specific cultural resources, two separate kitchens allowing clients who 
are vegetarian to access one kitchen and those who eat meat another 
kitchen, a longer length of stay given the duration of immigration 
process, specific abuse education based on specific gender based 
violence.) Many of the clients report their sponsorship has been used as 
a tool to isolate and control them. This is unique to immigrant women 
experiencing domestic abuse. Clients have also reported their partners 
threaten to have them deported and keep the children in Canada. 
(EWS, WIN IIT, 2013) 


The sheltering at WIN III was successful, with the House regularly being 
close to capacity: 


The average length of stay for these women is 32 nights but can 

range from 1 night (shortest) to 300 nights (longest). Of the women 
served within WIN III who identified their citizenship status, 63% 
would be eligible for services and supports under Alberta Works while 
still meeting the mandate of the shelter. (Program Funding Proposal 
Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd, 2013) 
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Amazingly, 93% of the women had found safe accommodation and did not 
return to the abusive situation they had fled. 


Unfortunately at the end of the contract, the federal funding for the WIN 
Ill pilot project was not renewed, although the project had proven its 
value. However, this created a huge hole in the EWS budget. Because of 
the longer periods of time that women needed at WIN III to deal with the 
wide range of their issues, the provincial funding available to other shelters 
was not available at that time. Most other sources of funding tended to be 
short-term or project-based, thus inappropriate for an ongoing newcomer 
shelter. Carol’s House was closed down in October 2013: 


Unfortunately, due to the significant funding barrier, we have made 
the decision to close WIN III. As an organization we are acutely aware 
of the impact this will have on the most marginalized and at risk 
women and children, the community at large and our stakeholders. 
Given the lack of operational funding for WIN II, and no increase to 
our operational budget, we would be financially negligent otherwise. 
(EWS, WIN III Board Message, 2013) 


It was another difficult time punctuating the long history of EWS successes; 
the only time that a Management Committee or Board of Directors shut 
down a shelter without some kind of replacement as in the case of the 
Women’s Emergency Accommodation Centre (WEAC) in 1974. 


The trauma for the sheltered women who were losing their safe place was 
extreme, although where possible they were moved to other spaces. There 
was also direct and vicarious emotional pain for the staff who had to tell 
the women that the House was closing and try to find somewhere else for 
them, all while facing the possibility of their own layoffs. 


Meanwhile Janine Fraser continued struggling to find more funding. The 
Board created a new staff position of Fund and Community Development 
to concentrate on this aspect of EWS’ operation. However as always 

when operating another first of a kind shelter—it did not fit within any 

of the government programs. Nevertheless, Fraser was talking with all 
levels of government; Homeward Trust Edmonton (HTE), a not-for-profit 
organization; Foundations, other organizations and industries, plus any 
other group within the community that might provide secure funding. She 
was not prepared to accept short-term funding that could leave EWS in the 
position of closing WIN III again. 
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Fraser hopes the funding will come through, so WIN House III can 
reopen and ‘so we never have to look at another woman again and tell 
her we’re closing, and be worried she doesn’t have a safe place to go.’ 


‘We won’t go down that garden path ever again.’ (Edmonton Journal, 
2013) 


Individuals and community groups were, once again, responsive to the 
needs of battered women. A private citizen came forward to donate 
$250,000 herself, on condition that WIN III had secured funding for 

the future. Fraser continued to work through a complex process of 
negotiations with Homeward Trust Edmonton to develop an agreement 
that would work for the long term to support WIN III. As it was a new 
venture for EWS, and different from WIN Houses I and I], it was necessary 
to find funding for the newcomer woman, with or without children, 
while maintaining funding for the two houses for women with children. 
There was nothing simple in the process. Both the Mayor of Edmonton, 
Don Iveson, and Alberta’s Human Services Minister, Dave Hancock were 
supportive: 


In late October, Alberta’s Human Services Minister, Dave Hancock, 
released a statement saying: 


‘Although Human Services has never provided operational funding for 
WIN III, we are working with them to find an appropriate avenue for 
this longer-term transitional housing model since their federal grant 
was terminated.’ 


Fraser says WIN House is also speaking with Homeward Trust 
Edmonton, a not-for-profit organization funded by several orders of 
government, in hopes of securing funding. (Edmonton Journal, 2013) 


The basis of an agreement was being negotiated as EWS moved into 2014, 
and Janine Fraser prepared to move on to another position. 


Tess Gordey 2014 to present (2020) 

Tess Gordey, the new Executive Director, who began work in May 2014, 
found herself going to Edmonton City Council to present the WIN III 
Business Case the day after she started work with EWS. The Council was not 
going to be a primary funder, but it was to be a primary supporter to other 
levels of government, Homeward Trust, other Foundations, and so on. 
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The process did not become simpler, but through over two-hundred pages 

of emails, negotiations, proposals, edited proposals, and fine-tuning of every 
word in the final agreement, it is clear that there was good will on all sides 
and a determination to make this work for the re-opening of WIN IIL. It 
remains a part of the EWS WIN Houses, but opened under the name Carol’s 
House, in memory of the mother of an anonymous donor, a mother who had 
supported women’s causes throughout her life. Thus Carol’s House finally 
reopened in November 2014, with relatively well-assured yearly funding. 


After almost four years of operation, the provincial government agreed to 
fund Carol’s House under its second stage program, starting April 1, 2018. 
This was another step forward in the work of Carol’s House as it allows 
them to work with more of the common tools, common reporting models, 
and common staffing models as other provincially funded shelters. 


The Work at Carol's House/ WIN III 


Immigrant and refugee women fleeing violence in their homes have several 
additional issues to those common in domestic violence. There are many 
situations were a woman’s immigration status is a barrier to services. Often 
a husband or family member may be in Canada and sponsor a woman to 
come into the country on a temporary resident visa (TRV) or temporary 
resident permit (TRP). Without going into the intricate details of the 
Immigration and Refugee Protection Act (IRPA), it is important to note 
that people with this status are unable to receive free medical treatment, 
social assistance, often are unable to work, and are usually unable to access 
any government programs. Thus, they are essentially totally dependent 

on their sponsor. If that sponsor is an abusive spouse, or sometimes an 
abusive family, especially in some cultural contexts where women have less 
independence than is normal in Canada, a woman may have severe barriers 
to escaping the abuse. If children have been born in Canada, they will have 
Canadian citizenship and thus an abusive sponsor can threaten to keep the 
children but stop sponsoring the woman, leaving her open to deportation. 


According to Kirsty Hagen, House Manager at Carol’s House, if a woman 
without permanent residence status who is leaving a spouse and applying 
to the government for child support, she may be asked “Have you asked 
your partner?” Sometimes, a family that comes to Carol’s House includes 


several generations, where some members—a grandmother for example— 
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may have only temporary status, while the mother and possibly children 


have permanent status, or vice versa. 


If cultural beliefs deny women equality with men, there are other barriers 
to escaping violence. If a woman comes from such a culture, she may feel 
there is no way to move forward and may feel great shame if she wants 
to escape. The isolation that an immigrant or refugee woman can feel is 
extreme because she will be leaving her home, her extended family, her 
religion, and her cultural groups within Canada. 


Women who have escaped from a human trafficking situation experience 
even more barriers to finding a safe place and situation in which to live. 


They may have no status, no papers, sometimes no identification at all. 


These and other issues, unique to newcomers, create barriers to safe lives, 
safe housing, safe involvement in Canadian communities. Thus, it is not 
surprising that women who are referred to Carol’s House will require much 
longer than the three-week stays that had been offered by the emergency 
shelters previously. Specialized arrangements for newcomer shelters had 

to be negotiated for Carol’s House. Even something that should be simple 
such as taking a bus or a taxi can be a barrier for a woman who has no 
resources. And shelters, in general, do not have slush funds available to 
cover any of those simple needs. 


With the range of barriers, it is a big—though not complete—step forward 
for a shelter such as Carol’s House to be available. In addition, since 2017, 
there have been indications that other newcomer shelters are in process of 
starting up across the country, some taking any newcomers, some specific 


to certain cultural groups. 


Stories from Carol's House 
A1 was born in 1983, married in 2004 in Nigeria to a man born 
in 1961. She gave birth in 2006, then moved to Canada, where she 
gave birth again in 2009, and 2012. All of her other children are also 
abusers. Her husband lived in Canada so she didn’t experience abuse 
while she remained in Africa, only after her move here. She is the sole 
provider for her family, going to school and working on weekends. 
Her husband has physically assaulted her and emotionally/verbally 
abuses her. She finally had to flee. 


N 
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A2 had been married for 10 years, and immigrated to Canada with 
her husband in 2013. She told us ‘there were no rules’ in her home 
country regarding domestic abuse, and that she endured a lot of 
physical violence. While the abuse lessened in Canada, her husband 
‘mentally tortured’ her and refused to watch their children. One 
evening she was coming home, and found her children several blocks 
away from their house, wandering the streets while their father slept. 
A. decided that she had had enough, and came to Carol’s House. 


M1 thought she was coming to Canada to be a teacher. Instead, she 
was, in theory, a live-in nanny, confined to the house, raped by the 
husband, and had his children. When she fled, she was deported. 
Because her children were Canadian, they stayed with their abuser. 


M2 was just a teen when she married a 35-year old man she met while 
on holiday. She stated that as soon as she gave birth to their first son, 
he became very controlling and did not allow her to leave their home, 
or to have people over. When she became pregnant with their second 
child, her husband began to push her around, choke, and hit her. He 
did not allow her to eat, and threatened to kill her. He also threatened 
to drop her sponsorship to Canada. While he was not physically 
abusive to his children, she believed that he hated them, and did not 
allow them to leave the home for any reason. 
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Chapter Twenty 


Not Shy About Collaborating. 
2014-20 


As EWS Ltd moves into its second fifty years, Tess Gordey, Executive 
Director of the three WIN Houses, is precise: “We’re not shy about 
collaborating.” (Tess Gordey, personal communication, September 26, 
2020) What becomes clear is that Gordey is excited to partner with 
everyone who is prepared to support the EWS/WIN mission: 


WIN House values its mission to promote the well-being, health, 
development, and welfare of women regardless of circumstance. With 
your [society’s] assistance we can work together to provide shelter for 
women and children in our community with continued consistency. 
Hopefully, through awareness and providing opportunities to women, 
we can change the future. (Gordey, WIN House Newsletter, October 
2018) 


Over the last half century, violence against women in their homes has 

gone from being a dark family secret to being a widely known social 
problem. Causes and effects have been studied. Both academic research 
and community knowledge are now part of a growing body of useful 
information for working with women escaping violence including groups 
with even more complex issues: indigenous women, refugee and immigrant 
women, women from human-trafficking situations, pregnant women, and, 


of course, the children from homes in which abuse occurs. 


With this growth in awareness and knowledge comes growth in the 
programs and supports that may be part of a shelter’s activities as well as 
in the levels of training and capacities required of staff and volunteers. 


More staff and volunteers; more training opportunities within WIN 
Houses, training programs developed together with ACWS, and training 
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opportunities available through collaboration with other partners; all these 
are part of growing the level of service that can be provided: 


In 1978, when we opened our first house, WIN I, we started with 

a House Director, two paid staff and 26 trained volunteers. Today, 
we have over 65 staff members and 92 volunteers assisting at our 
fundraising events and at the Business Office. (Gordey, WIN House 
Newsletter, October 2018) 


Over the most recent five years, there have been a wide variety of such 
opportunities. For example, while the 1985 Children in Domestic Violence 
study led to the first deliberately structured child care programs at EWS/ 
WIN House, there have now been major steps forward in the knowledge 
available for working with mothers and children: 


In September of 2015 the Government of Alberta announced that 

it will provide $15 million more in additional funds for women’s 
shelters to help women and children affected by family violence safely 
rebuild their lives after leaving an abusive relationship. The additional 
funding has allowed us to add five new positions to WIN House. As 
of 2016, we will have four Intensive Case Management Personnel 

and 1 Child Trauma Informed Counsellor. (EWS, Under the Umbrella 
Newsletter, March 2016) 


Again in 2017, WIN received an $81,800 grant from the Stollery 
Charitable Foundation to support the first year of a three-year pilot 
program that would train all the child care staff in trauma-informed care 
as it relates to the children of WIN House. Research by people such as 
Bruce Perry, PhD have shown that children who have experienced trauma, 
abuse, or neglect themselves as well as those who have seen the abuse 

of other loved members of their family may have significant changes 

in their brain development, especially those in the 0 — 5 year old age 
range. (Hetherington, Trauma Informed Practice & The Science of Early 
Childhood Development, 2017) 


Trauma-informed care—providing a variety of activities from children’s 
books to rhythmic music plus active and sensory play—helps children to 
feel safe and to learn to regulate their activity. These kinds of experiences 
can help to build resilience in children: 


N 
=] 
N 
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In order to further help our families, and specifically our children, 
WIN House has created an exciting new program. We recognize 

that stress or trauma, in any form, can have a significant impact 

on a child’s development. Research overwhelmingly shows that 
stressors can become toxic and can impact health throughout the 
lifespan—therefore, living with domestic violence can have adverse 
effects for all. At WIN House, we aspire to change those outcomes in 
childhood; by doing so, we may prevent the cycle from continuing. 
To date, we have trained all of our Child Support staff in trauma and 
brain development. We have assembled a Child Counselling team 

to advocate for the program and for those enrolled in it. We have 
strategically developed play for the children to be therapeutic yet 
fun. Sensory items with our tag ‘can’ are provided to clients, as this 
anonymously reflects WIN House and empowers the child. This also 
reflects our program development: 


© 1st year: I can be resilient 
e 2nd year: I can grow 
e 3rd year: I can recover 


This program is only in the first year of its three-year pilot and we still 
have further elements we wish to implement. If you feel you can help 
us make an impact in the lives of these children, here are some ways 
you can help: 


1. Ensure that every child has a ‘toolkit’ to take home that nurtures 
wellness, self-soothing and sensory essentials. 


e backpacks 

e diary/notebook 

e lightly or fun scented hand/body lotions 

e individual chapsticks (light scents) 

e individual games stimulating cognitive skills 
¢ books—youth or children’s 

¢ cultural items—i.e. feathers, charms, pottery 


2. Find partners to help build our sensory rooms, thus creating a 
safe environment that allows for interaction that can address any 
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delays or tackle any problem behaviours. (WIN House Newsletter, 
October 2018) 


In addition to these developments in the in-shelter work with children, 
WIN House also collaborates with the schools to provide helpful 
structured programs within students’ classrooms. 


Intensive Case Management (ICM) staff work with adults, youth, and 
children who have complex issues that may be more than can be handled 
within a shelter: 


Clients who are turned away from a shelter due to multiple complex 
issues that exceed a shelter’s ability to support, will be served through 
system navigation by the Intensive Case Management team. The 
ICM team will work on building supportive and non-judgmental 
relationships with women and children, facilitating connections with 
community resources, and providing appropriate referrals according 
to the needs of the woman and her children. (Win House Newsletter, 
March 2016) 


There are Community Liaison staff who act as a bridge between the WIN 
Houses and the community, keeping both up-to-date with their latest and 
best practices, resources that change with funding, and the latest trends 
and opportunities for more training. With WIN House only able to provide 
21 days of shelter, the Community Liaison staff provide links to other 
community support during a woman’s stay and after leaving. Not only do 
these staff help staff and families within the shelters, but also ensure the 
most effective use of donors’ resources. 


Fund Development, of course, is an ongoing and always developing part of 
the EWS/WIN operation. While government provides the primary funding 
for sheltering, there are all manner of things that make life better for the 
women and children, who are likely in the most difficult times of their 
lives. Each year has its own particular fund successes: 


For WIN House, 2017 has been a tremendous year of giving by the 
community of Edmonton. Almost every day, someone comes to our 
business office, calls us on the phone, or plans an event in order to 
secure donations for the women and children who stay in our shelters. 


Whether it is a gala, a golf tournament or a haunted house, the 
number and creativity of events that people host for us is truly 
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heartwarming. This year, over 70 events were implemented by WIN 
House supporters and the amount of money raised will go a long way 
in helping to support the programs and services our clients and their 
children access every day. 


The donations come in many forms: monetary, material, and time 
spent by our volunteers. All of the events held for WIN House by your 
neighbours, co-workers, families and friends meant the world to us— 
clients, kids, and staff—as do the number of amazing relationships 
that have been forged and built throughout the years. 


To give an idea of some of the events, a few are listed below: 


¢ We received a $65,300 grant from the Edmonton Community 
Foundation to cover the cost of our in-shelter registered nurse so 
she can continue to provide medical assistance to our clients and 
their kids. Without this grant, we would not be able to support this 
most vital service to those who need it most. 


e WIN House also benefitted from a grant from the St. Paul’s 
Foundation to completely replace the roof in one of the shelters. 
Leaks were coming into our clients’ rooms, shingles were blowing 
off, and all in all, it was falling apart. St. Paul’s provided us with 
$12,000 to put on a new, dry, and safe roof that will last for years 


to come. 


e Scotiabank had their 20th Charity Golf Tournament for WIN 
House and donated $35,000! In fact, since the tournament began 
in 1999, participants have helped to raise over $1,000,000. 

e Girl To Girl: Young Women’s Empowerment Group wrapped 
Christmas presents at West Edmonton Mall for days to raise 
money for WIN House. 

e IT Masters celebrated their 20th year of supporting WIN House 
and has since donated over $200,000 to date. 

¢ Central Sewing Volunteers sewed enough quilts, children’s clothes, 
PJ’s, scarves, mitts and hats to fill one huge room. 


e The INVIS Angels in the Night showed up with over 20 people to 
hand deliver household items towards our Fresh Start Program. 
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The Royal Glenora Ladies hosted a Christmas Luncheon for us and 
donated items and funds toward our program and services. 


BOMA Edmonton hosted a luncheon with over 500 Edmonton 
Business Owners to raise money for WIN House through a raffle 
and an amazing silent auction. 


At the annual Rohit’s Basket of Hope event, women came together 
to build 162 baskets to help remind our women that they are 
valued and cared for. 


Shopper’s Drug Mart, headed by Edmonton’s City Centre branch, 
collected toiletries to fill over 150 shoe boxes for their Growing 
Women’s Health Campaign. 


The Legacy Plus Club donated 190 air mattresses and 50 pumps 
to give our women and their children a place to sleep in their new 
homes. 


CTV, 100.3 The Bear, 104.9 Virgin Radio and TSN 1260, along 
with Tim Hortons rallied the city to help build a mountain of toys 
for children staying at WIN House. 


The Edmonton Korean Canadian Women’s Association donated 
$5,000 towards the Fresh Start Program. To date they have 
donated over $15,000. 


Global News Give Me Shelter campaign helped make the holidays 
brighter for women and children fleeing domestic violence. 


Edmonton Eskimos donated 296 pairs of shoes to WIN House. 
Each pair has marked the first steps in a journey towards an abuse- 


free life for our women. 

2nd Glance Clothes in Leduc and St. Andrew’s Thrift Shop each 
provided us with $5,000 to purchase new items for our Fresh Start 
program and purchase a new fridge and stove. 

The Alberta Community and Social Services department provided 
WIN House with a grant of $100,784 to assist with fire, safety, 
health and capacity needs we have experienced. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses Edmonton Foundation donated 


$100,800.61 to help supplement the in-shelter Nursing Services 
program over the next many years. 
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e We also had three direct mail campaigns at WIN House in 2017— 
one in spring and two in December. Each was designed to retain 
or acquire new donors to WIN House as well as provide factual 
information and statistics on domestic abuse in Canada, Alberta, 
and Edmonton. 


All in all, 2017 was a wonderful year of giving. The women and 
children who find themselves at WIN House after fleeing domestic 
abuse often arrive with nothing in hand. By welcoming them into our 
shelters, providing them with clothes, warm food and safety as they 
try to navigate the next steps in their journey towards a life free from 
abuse of any kind, we are only doing one part in making a difference. 
Without the generosity, care and support of our community, none of 
what we do would be possible. We are all in this together and when 
we act, we can help make a change in the lives of those who need it 
most. (WIN House Newsletter, March 2018) 


Lists like this one give a sense not only of the strong support for the WIN 
Houses from the community, but also of the incredible amount of work 
done by the WIN House fundraising and community education staff. 
Unfortunately, they also remind us that as EWS/WIN moves towards its 
second half-century, support for women and children escaping violence 
remains insecure. Governments at all levels do provide support for 
women’s shelters, but never enough and never long-term, leaving these 


members of our society still vulnerable. 


Partnering Directly 

WIN House partners directly with other organizations such as Alberta 
Works, Immigration Canada, CMHA, hospitals and libraries to provide 
some of the supports needed by the women and children. 


SPCA research has shown that over half of women in shelters who came 
from pet-owning families delayed leaving because of concern for the pet. 
WIN has developed a relationship with the SPCA to care for pets: first to 
check the health, medical status, and behaviour of a pet; then to find foster 
homes to shelter pets while families are sheltered at WIN. 


In addition to government funding and the crucial support from the 
community, WIN House partners with other local shelters. For example, at 
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the local level, WIN House, Lurana, and A Safe Place established the Tri- 
Shelter Christmas Hamper program that brings joy to sheltered families: 


The Tri-Shelter Christmas Hamper Program accommodates the 
Edmonton and area Crisis Shelters. We are humbled to say that 
because of people such as yourself, we are able to help all the women 
and children in Edmonton within the Outreach program for domestic 
abuse. We are looking forward to the 2016 Christmas Hamper 
Program. Thank you on behalf of the 


Tri-Shelter Outreach Program, which operates within WIN House, 
Lurana Shelter and Catholic Social Services (CSS). (EWS, Under the 
Umbrella Newsletter, March 2016) 


Indeed the Outreach Program, originally developed at WIN to work with 
women and children after they leave the Shelter, has partnered with the 
other local shelters and CSS to provide more complete coverage across the 
region for increased numbers of women. 


Collaborating with the Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters, which itself 
works with shelters across the province and dozens of other partners, has 
provided a variety of supports to WIN House and also to its staff and 
families. For example, working with an ad hoc committee from the Alberta 
shelters, ACWS was able to provide software that is both secure and very 
useful: 


By purchasing software on behalf of our members, ACWS was able to 
reduce costs significantly for individual shelters. An Ad Hoc Software 
Selection Committee was formed to identify user needs and then 
evaluate and select a software provider. Based on an extensive process, 
Outcome Tracker software provided by VistaShare was chosen. 
VistaShare uses an array of policies and procedures to keep the data 
on Outcome Tracker secure and confidential including: 


e Permissions for users who have access to the database 
e Encryption of data sent over the Internet 
e Physical security of the database server hardware and backups 


e VistaShare treats customer data confidentially via privacy policies 
and procedures (ACWS. Alberta Shelter Directors Guide, 2™ 
Edition. 2011. p. 128) 
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The functions of Outcome Tracker are the other exciting part of this 
software. Among in-shelter uses are the following: 


e Ongoing access to their own information 


e Use of the data base for client information, such as case notes: case 
notes/crisis calls, and even archived files are easily managed by 
front line staff 


© Call/contacts 

e Intake on client and dependents 
e Discharge 

e Referrals 

© Project logic models 

e Outcomes 


e Staff lists and contact information is easily stored and accessed by 


managers 
e Tracking volunteer time and contacts 
e Staff contacts 


e Accurate reports for funders/donors, community, boards, and 
AGM’s (ACWS, Alberta Shelter Directors Guide, 2nd Edition. 
ZO MTS) 


Executive Director Gordey has hopes for even greater growth of services, 
professionalism, and funding as EWS/WIN House moves into its next 
half-century. She would like to see long-term sustainable funding replace 
the current year-to-year funding approach. The Fund Development team at 
WIN have developed a ten-year funding plan, a good start. 


She would also like the shelter to lower barriers to women with exceedingly 
complex issues that keep them in situations of homelessness and the resulting 
violence. (Tess Gordey, personal communication, September 26, 2019) 


Further, she wants shelters to be better informed of best practices that 

are appropriate for indigenous women and children. This involves being 
aware of programs that, in-shelters, can support work toward safety and 
reconciliation as set out in the Reclaiming Power and Place: the Final Report 
of the Inquiry into Missing and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls: 
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For some of the family members who shared the stories about loved 
ones who had been murdered by a violent partner, the lack of access 
to housing—and particularly transition houses and shelters—stands as 
a pivotal moment in understanding the circumstances surrounding the 
death of their loved one. The compounded threats created by targeting 
Indigenous women, girls, and 2S;LGBTQQIA people in moments of 
transition, or in moments of vulnerability, are an important reminder 
of the role that prevention and detection services can play. (June 2019, 
p. 553) 


It was clear to the Founders of EWS in 1968 that Native women living 
in the city or coming to the city for any reason were more vulnerable 
than others to physical, emotional, psychological, financial, and spiritual 
violence, not simply at places like the bus depot, but even from services 
such as hospitals meant to help them. This has not changed for Native 
women as much as it has for other women subjected to abuse. Staff and 
Board members of EWS/WIN in 2019 know that it is long past time that 
safety is readily available to Native women. 


Stories from the WIN Houses 
B. They were so happy or so everyone thought. She was a graduate 
from one of the finest schools and embarking on a successful career 
path. He was on the rise within the company, so smart, and beautiful. 
A perfect couple to the outside, they looked like a couple who had 
everything together. However, behind closed doors she feared the 


moment he returned from work. 


No longer allowed to work and ashamed of her bruises, she tried to 
protect their children, but not even she could protect herself from 

his wrath. Over the years she too blamed herself for the abuse. She’d 
begun to wonder if she’d ever see the day her children graduate 
because every time it seemed worse. As she lay up in bed covered in 
bruises, she submitted again to another day. As long as there was food 
on the table, there was no out at this point she thought. Isolated and 
abandoned, he was all she and the kids had. 


That was until the day they came to her door with an order to obtain 
her babies. She felt with all she had suffered, it was so unfair to lose 
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what was the only reason for her existence. She called him in tears, 
but he didn’t care because now he had more money to himself. Losing 
their children was a reward. 


Without hesitation she left with nothing in hand and arrived at the 
address the Social Worker had provided. This was her new start. After 
15 years of pain and violent abuse to both herself and her children, 
she began to taste freedom. Every day at the shelter was another 

step in the right direction. She never returned. She went to work and 
continued where she had left off. Her children returned to her new 
home. He never sent a birthday card never a phone call since that day, 
but she was okay with that because she and her babies were safe. 


J. It was only a cat, speckled in colour, but its purr was soothing and 
she knew it would make the kids so happy. Hopefully he wouldn’t get 
mad, but she didn’t spend a dime so it might be okay. Even if he got 
mad she was willing to endure the pain to finally give something to 
her children. She couldn’t remember the last time she presented her 
children with a gift, but today she would go home with this kitten 
with a bright green ribbon tied to it so perfectly. This would 
eventually be a day which the children would never forget. 


Over the years she still felt the happiness of that day and held the 
memory dear. The children clung to the cat more than anything else 
these days. He didn’t like the cat at all and she knew that but not ever 
knowing the seriousness of his dislike for such an innocent creature. 
He began to threaten all of them by throwing Tabby out the door. 
Tabby always came back. He would frighten her and the children by 
poking and prodding Tabby in an aggressive manner. Tabby became a 
weapon of hurt against her and the children. 


She never expected to come home from work and find Tabby 
motionless squeezed between her children’s arms, covered in tears. 
Tabby was gone, and he was pleased. The children never forgot Tabby 
and the act of kindness their mother made that day. This was a day 
which the children would never forget. 


C. His appearance was very scrubby. He had dirty blond hair, blue 
eyes and a straight line replaced a smile. He had survived long years 


of bitterness—hot summers and freezing cold winters. 
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His street survival skills were well learned and combined with a 
temper that erupted like a volcano. If busy it was dormant, but when 
triggered it would erupt in a ferocious force and anything, everything 
and everyone in his path would run the potential of being destroyed... 
He was just 7 years old. 


His two week stay at the shelter presented challenging experiences 

for the staff and volunteers. His behaviour consisted of pulling mom’s 
hair, punching his mom and calling her and the staff names. He would 
threaten to kill mom, telling her he would choke her. Staff intervened 
and started redirecting his energies to new and different activities in 
addition to doing positive role modelling. 


Counsellors worked with strengthening mom’s parenting skills and 

at the end of their stay his behaviour was improving. There is work 
yet to be done with the boy, but he is on his way. Ongoing support 
programs are in place to help the family. Through the efforts and 
commitment of staff and volunteers, there is hope for the women who 
choose to leave abusive relationships both for themselves and for their 
children. WIN House is an extension of that hope. 
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Looking Back at Providing Shelter for 
Women 


Why Continue Providing Shelter for Women 
after 50 years? 


Motivations 
e Violence against women and children by partners and ex-partners 
has not decreased. If anything, it continues to grow. The urgent 
need for the WIN Houses and other shelters continues. 


e The Executive Directors and EWS Presidents—the people who are 
most available for interviews—are emotionally and professionally 
motivated by the needs of their sheltered families and by those who 
still need shelter. 


e Staff are people who are often first emotionally motivated to get 
their professional training, then continuing to be motivated by 
their relationships within the WIN Houses and the standards of 
their professions. 


e Volunteers are people who support EWS and WIN Houses because 
they become emotionally committed to helping the clients and the 
organization through personal experience and knowledge of the 
problem. 


Difficulties Encountered 
e For fifty years, funding for EWS and WIN Houses has been a 
constant concern. A significant part of staff time is dedicated to 
fundraising. Some staff work full-time to raise enough funds to 
carry out operations and capital upkeep. 


e Itis not clear that governments yet consider shelters for women 
as essential public services that should be funded completely by 
taxpayers as are services such as education and health care. 
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The three-week stay time limit for women and children at 
emergency shelters has always been a huge issue. Trying to recover 
from years of abuse, build financial supports, and move to live 
independently in three weeks after fleeing one’s home is next to 
impossible. On average, women have to come to these short- 

term shelters seven times before they manage to leave an abuser 
permanently. This time limit needs changing. 


Money from social assistance/Alberta Works isn’t close to 
enough for a woman to support her children and herself, making 
independent living next to impossible. 


There are more divisions among staff: between professionally 
educated and those with lived experience, between feminists and 
more conservative staff, between those who support the union and 
those who still do not. 


There are more issues between staff and management than there 
were before the Board changed its governance model and the staff 
unionized. Is this a result of those organizational changes or is it 
a common result of increased separation between board members 


and staff as organizations grow larger. 


Reasons for Success 





The Founders of EWS and WIN Houses I and II built a strong 
foundation of support from the Edmonton and area community for 
the organization, support which continues to grow. 


The work of ACWS and the province’s Shelters have done research 
on specific problem areas for sheltered women and children, 
developed specialized programs to assist clients with these 
problems, and developed specialized training programs to develop 


staff skills in areas such as the trauma-informed programs for 
children. 


As funding has gone up and ACWS has worked with shelters on 
standards and training, staff have become more professional, and 
thus, effective in providing the specialized programs that their 
sheltered families need. 
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e¢ Between the WIN fundraising staff efforts and the ACWS efforts 
with governments, they are bringing in enough money to keep the 
three WIN houses operating at this time (2020). 


e Three Executive Directors—Sandra Danco, Janine Fraser, and Tess 
Gordey—worked non-stop to start, then re-start and solidify the 
support for WIN III/Carol’s House, a huge success that took years 
of dedication and negotiation with a variety of community and 


government funders. 


Lessons Learned 
e¢ Community awareness of the problems is increasing support for 
shelters, but not making changes in the way some men see their 
rights to abuse women partners or their children. 


e Three weeks is not enough. More second and third stage shelters, 
with private suites for women and their children, are essential to 


assist these families to move to independent living. 


e People with widely differing views about the role of women, e.g., 
feminists and less feminist people, need to continue to co-operate 
closely without pushing to change others’ ideas. The passion to 
provide safe shelter may still override differences in other positions. 


Questions to be asked 
During interviews and conversations for this history, some people 


have said things like I wish there was more passion in the work now 


like the old days. 


Questions: Is it possible to operate a big social service with both heads 
and hearts deeply involved? What approaches might help increase the 
passion without losing the operational efficiency and efficacy? 


Violence against women and children is not decreasing. 


Questions: What needs to be done to reduce violence? Who are the 
people in our society who should take the lead? In 1968, it was 
church groups, women’s groups, and young women involved in social 
justice who started the work. Who will do it now? 
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What next: At the end of Phase One, this history asked Is some help 
better than no help? At the end of Phase Three, it is clear that the 
answer is YES. However, women and children need more if we are to 
end this continuing tragedy. That is the challenge of the next 50 years. 
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Epi logve 
Not a Conclusion 


In 1968, when Daisy Wilson went to the bus depot to find out if there 
were girls arriving in Edmonton, open to exploitation and violence in the 
city, she planted the seed that became the Edmonton Women’s Emergency 
Shelter in 1970. 


Fifty years later, Edmonton Women’s Shelter Ltd operates three WIN 
Houses, two that shelter abused women and children, one dedicated to 
sheltering abused women who are newcomers to the country. There are 
many carefully developed programs to help women and children recover 
from abuse; specialized programs to help immigrant women and children 
find their way emotionally and legally in their new country; programs 

to educate the public about the physical, psychological, financial, 

and spiritual violence that occurs every day within families. There are 
second stage shelters to give women more time to prepare themselves 

for independent living. There are organizations that provide counselling 


programs to abusive men. 


It has not been an easy fifty years; rather fifty years of struggles, triumphs, 
defeats, moments of temporary despair and moments of great excitement. 
Much has changed. The private violence against women and children in 
their homes is no longer secret. Instead, it is recognized as a major problem 
in our society, though there are some who still don’t accept that. 


These days, there are many shelters for women across Alberta, some that 
include the children, some on First Nations reserves, most represented by 
the Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters to the public, to government, and 
to each other. The situation for women in crisis has improved, a little. Alas, 
violence against women and children is still rampant. Statistics show that 
Shelters are still filled to capacity. Crisis calls are up. Women and children 
are still being beaten, harassed, threatened, and murdered in their homes. 
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Native women are still subjected to more appalling violence than other 
groups. There is much work to be done. 


Many of the Founders of Edmonton Women’s Shelter have reached 
retirement. Several have died. The memories of those quiet beginnings 

of sheltering in Edmonton and Canada are slipping away. But legions of 
younger women are carrying on the struggle, building on the past, working 
in their own new ways to create a safer future for all women. 


We take this moment to salute the Founders of EWS, the earliest volunteers 
and staff, every individual who has worked over the last 50 years to 

create safe shelter, and every individual who continues the work. We hope 
and pray that by the 100 year anniversary, violence against women and 
children will be a fading memory. 
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In 1968, women arriving in Edmonton without friends, 
money, or homes, had NO good choices. The people who 
realized this came together to start a shelter. They had no 


idea this simple plan would change their lives and involve 


many in fifty years of important, but difficult, action. How the 


founders got started, how they worked for years despite 
setbacks, how they fought to keep it going, and how they 
won is all part of the book. Society has changed, yet there 
are still women desperate for shelter and people working to 


provide it: these are their stories. 


WINning reflects the ups and downs of fifty years of 
sheltering, fifty years during which a new status for the 
women of Canada developed. 
—Ardis Beaudry 
Founder and life member of EWS Ltd. 


My contact with the Women's Shelter goes back to its 
beginning as a store-front operation... It was a totally new 
concept at the time, providing an overnight haven for 
women without shelter. As a Judge of the Family & Juvenile 
Court, | was well aware even then of the hopeless plight of 
so many women... 
—Marjorie M. Bowker 
first female Judge of the Family and Juvenile 
Courts of Alberta and family law pioneer 


WINning chronicles the stories—heartbreaking and 
hilarious—of the dedicated people, especially the women, 
who formed the first women's shelters in Edmonton, 
Alberta—and of the sheltered women themselves, who 
persevered in harsh conditions and deeply appreciated 
the help they obtained. History and story combined; a 
wonderful read! 
—Mary-Lou Veeken 
Librarian and avid reader 
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